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TRE CANNED FOOD AUTHORITY OF THE WORLD 


BALTIMORE, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1914 


AMERICAN CANS 


The fall and winter packing season with its 
variety of products calls for the same good 
cans and the same careful judgment in their 


selection. 


It is impossible to make a better can than 
the “American” and its universal use proves 


it. 


American Can Company 


Chicago NEW YORK San Francisco 
Baltimore Portland, Ore. 
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COLBERT ROTARY DISG EXHAUST 


a simp e, durable and compact machine. The 
cans are received in a single line and carried 
thru box on revolving tables or discs. The 


+ cans, on entering and discharging, pass thru 
automatic doors that prevent to free an escape 
of steam. 


Made in 4 sizes, takes cans up to 5% inch. 


Capacity : No. 3 cans from 34 to 84; No. 2 cans 40 to 102 
per m nute. 


SMALLEST FLOOR SPACE 
GREATEST CAPACITY 


OUR AIM: QUALITY—SPEED—ECONOMY 


COLBERT CANNING MACHINERY CO. ; 


313 S. SHARP STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE Canning TRADE 


GEO. W. ZASTROW 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
1404 to 1410 Thames St. BALTIMORE, MD. 


S24. 


ATLLAN TALS 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-Ib. cans. Conceded 
to be the best; hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket 
rivited to each kettle. Constructed so as to use either water, dry 
steam, or open bath process. 


WHEELING CANS 
are made from Prime 
Tin Plates throughout 
and are strictly outside 
soldered. 


Oliver J. Johnson, President 


WHEELING CANS 


Johnson=Morse Can Co. 


A. A. Morse, Vice-President 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


WHEELING CANS 
represent the very high- 
est type of fruit can in 
workmanship and ma- 
terial. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
Wheeling Can Co. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


La Crosse Can Co. 
La Crosse, Wis. 
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THE Caninng TRADE 


Tremendous Tomato Crop 
Orders 1000 Lbs. Of Seeds 


“Enter our order Thousands Pounds “‘Greater Baltimore’? Tomato Seed. 
“Greater Baltimore’’ produced the Largest, the MOST TREMENDOUS To- 


mato Crop we have ever had in our lives at Fairmount, Marion and Tipton, 
Indiana. THE T. A. SNYDER, PRESERVE @O. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sept. 22, 1913. 


Bolgiano’s 


Tomato. 


$2.00 
Pound 
) Put up 


to suit 
Your 


We offer a-limited amount of our Stock Seed Saved 


entirely from Crown Set Fruit of the most prolific plants at $3.50 per Lb. 


Growers of Pedigreed Tomato Seed 
SELLING TRUSTWORTHY SEEDS BALTIMORE, MD. U. S. A. 


See Our Advertisement on the Other Side. 
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THE Canning TRADE 


You Should Know 
Ask your Seedman—Point Blank—If he has a Pulp Factory on his Seed Farm, and 


if he saved the seed he is going to fill your order with, either from hisown Pulp Fac- 
tory or some other seed growers Pulp Factory - Don’t except An Evasive Answer. 


If You Are Going To Get 
PULP FACTORY SAVED SEED 
You Should Know It 


Responsible For Many Low Yields 


Prof. J. G. Boyle, cf the Purdue Univesity Agricultural Experiment Station, writes April 1913: ‘‘It 
can be readily seen that the quality of Tomato Seed furnished by different seed firms is quite variable. It 
is well known that a considerable amount of ‘Tomato Seed is collected annually from pulp used in catsup 
making, cleaned and sold to seed houses. From these central points it is distributed to the tomato grow- 
ers, and is, without doubt, responsible for many low yields. 


Bolgiano’s Natural Seed Saved 


SEED 


=" Northen Grown—Free From Blight 
Most Carefully Selected, Most Carefully Grown, Most Carefully Saved 


If you buy 1 pound or 1000 pounds we can supply you; it is impossible to get better 
Tomato Seed than Bolgiano’s at any price. Thousands of Critical Canners and Grow- 


ers have found through years of experience, that they can always depent upon Bolgi- 
ano’s Trustworthy Tomato Seed. 


Wholesale Tomato Seed Prices To Canners 
Terms:- 2% 10 days 60 days net. 


; Per Lb. Per Lb 
Greater Baltimore Tomato, Bolgiano’s Special Kelly Red or Wade Tomato.................. 2.00 
Stock Seed, saved entirely from Crown Livingston’s Favorite Tomato............... 1.00 
Set fruit from the most prolific plan:s and turpee’s Matchless Tomato.................. 1.00 
from the most perfect fruit carefully se- Livingston Perfec.ion Tomato............... 1.00 
lected. Supply of this stock seed very 1.00 
2.00 Bolgiano’s New Century Tomato............ 1.50 
3:50 Bolgiano’s New Queen Tomato.............. 1.25 
The Great B. B., Bolgiano’s Best:............ 1.25 King of the Earliest Tomato................. 1.75 
Red Rock, Extra Fine Stock. 1.50 Spark’s Earliana Toma‘o (Tanedon’s)....... 1.50 
I. X. L., Bolgiano’s Extra Early............. 2.50 Chalk’s Jewel Tomato (Pure).............5. 1.40 
Livingston’s New Stone (Pure)............. 1.00 New Jersey 1.00 
Livingston’s New Stone, Special Stock Seed.. 1.50 Dwarf Stone Tomato....... 1,50 


isis J, BOLGIANO & SON’ 


Growers of Pedigreed Tomato Seed, 
SELLING TRUSTWORTHY SEEDS BALTIMORE, MD. U. S. A. 


See Our Advertisement on the Other Side. 
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THE Canning TRADE 


FIRE INSURANCE 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
AT 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


Cash Assets December 31, 1913 -$ 296,391.60 
Loss paid since organization 566,595.86 
Insurance in force December 31, 1913 20,135,408.55 


Over the past six years we have 
saved our Subscribers on the In- 
surance they have placed with us, 
approximately, | 


$400,000.00 


The opportunity to cut costs belongs to every department in every business. 


Placing your Fire Insurance through this Bureau means a big cut in your 
Insurance overhead expense. 


WRITE TO 


LANSING B. WARNER, Incorporated, Attorney 
111 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


FRANK VAN CAMP, Chairman WM. R. ROACH, GEO. G. BAILEY, Treasurer 
Indianapolis, Ind. Hart, Mich. Rome, New York. 


L. A. SEARS, T. HERBERT SHRIVER, LANSING B. WARNER, Secretary 
Chillicothe, Ohio. Westminster, Md. Chicago, Ill. 
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THE Canning TRADE 


A-HISTORY THE 


“A Real Achievement’’?— 


This book contains more than 170 pages, 138 photo reproductions of men of business, 
including Messrs. Appert, Underwood, Kensett, Burnham and McMurray, the five Pioneers in 
the Canning Industry. Officers of the various State and National Associations of the country 
are shown. A number of interesting pictures aré reproduced, one being the old Association 
Label adopted in 1890. Machinery in use twenty years ago makes an interesting study and 
hundreds of up-to-date machines and devices are shown. 


The Statistical figures and tables make an important record of results, which show the 
ripening dates for the various articles packed in cans, in practically every canning State; the 
rise and fall of prices on peas, corn, tomatoes and No. 3 cans since 1883, to date; the corn 
packs for each year since 1905; the pea packs since 1906; the tomato packs since 1891; the 
amount of seed required to plant an acre, of the various vegetables packed, and other statistical 


information of value. 


The book is printed on heavy, enameled book paper of the finest quality; the principal ink 


used is a high grade black, producing the finest half tone results. 


The special page borders 


are in a soft brown ink, showing cans, fruits, meats and vegetables and make a rich finish 


to the page. 


The cover is of a heavy, tough, pea green stock, the words ‘‘A History of the 


Canning Industry”? being heavily embossed in gold. 


WHAT OTHER JOURNALS THINK OF IT:—— 


From The American Grocer: 


A valuable souvenir of the canning industry has been pre- 
pared by our esteemed contemporary The Canning Trade, of 
Baltimore, for the Canners’ Convention. The founder of that 
Journal, E. S. Judge, and the writer with O. L. Deming were 
present at the first convention held in Baltimore in 1890. This 
issue is largely historical, the articles written by prominent 
men in the industry. It is a splendid typographical number 


and refiects highest credit on the editor and publisher, A. I. 
Judge. 


From The California Fruit Grower: 

The Canning Trade of Baltimore has issued as a souvenir 
of the seventh annual convention of the National Canners’ and 
Allied Associations to be held at Baltimore, February 2 to 6 
inclusive. ““A History of the Canning Industry by Its Most 
Prominent Men.” This splendid souvenir is artistically bound 
and its 162 pages of heavy plate paper are filled with photo- 
graphs and with entertaining articles on the various branches 
of the canning industry and allied subjects, written by authori- 
ties in the various lines. The work is one of much value to 
canners and as a production reflects the highest credit upon 
those responsible for bringing it out. 


The book goes systematically to work to cover the canning 
industry in all sections of the country as well as in many 
branches of the trade, and has articles on the canning indus- 
try in New England, in the South, and in Baltimore, the con- 
vetion city, in the Central West, in Canada and in California, 
the last being writen by Isidor Jacobs, president of the Cali- 
fornia Canneries Company. There is also a series of articles 
on the various products, canned meat, milk, salmon, sardines, 
on canning machinery for tomatoes and corn, and for hulling 
peas, on cans and can-making machinery, the development of 
the sanitary can, and solder making. ‘‘The Label, a Successful 
Fortune Hunter,” is the title of an article by H. A. Dickie of 
the United States Printing and Lithograph Co. “‘The Past, 
Present and Future of the Canned Food Industry,” by Edward 
S. Judge, late editor of “‘The Canning Trade,” which was writ- 
ten in 1903, contains many prophesies which have been 
realized. This hasty summary gives only a partial idea of the 
valuable contents of the volume. 


From The New England Grocer: 


We have been favored with a copy of ‘‘A History of the 
Canning Industry,” by its most prominent men, edited by 
Arthur I. Judge, of ‘“‘The Canning Trade,’’ Baltimore. This 
book is really a souvenir of the seventh annual convention of 
the National Canners’ and allied Associations, which will be 
held in Baltimore February 2d to 7th, 1913. It is splendidly 
printed and illustrated with portraits and various interesting 
plates. including a quaint picture of the pioneers of the can- 
ning industry and a splendid portrait of the late Edward S. 
Judge, editor of The Canning Trade. The work consists of 
original articles and statistical data, illustrating the practical 
development of the various branches of the canning industry, 
showing the present magnitude of the business. 


From The Fishing Gazette: 


As a souvenir of the Seventh Annaul Convention of the 
National Canners and Allied Associations, and also in celebra- 
tion of its own 37th anniversary, our honored contemporary, 
“The Canning Trade,” has issued a handsome publication of 
162 pages, covering the history of the canning industry as 
told by its most prominent men. The book retails for $1.00, 
but is sent free to “The Canning Trade’s’” subscribers. While 
a large portion of the contents naturally refers to fruit and 
vegetable packing, there are interesting articls on salmon, 
sardine and shellfish canning. We congratulate “The Canning 
Trade” on a real achievement. 


From The Wholesale Grocer: 


The Canning Trade (Baltimore) issued on January 19th 
a book of 162 large pages, “A History of the Canning Indus- 
try.” It is truly a history of that industry written by men in 
and of it and who are themselves a part of its history. It is 
beauifully printed on fine paper and profusely illustrated. It 
goes to regular or new subscribers free. Others pay for-it $1. 
It has valuable statistical tables, but the features of greatest 


_ interest are the articles of hisorical facts which but few know 


and if they did had for gotten. It is a valuable contribution 
to the literature of the industry. 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW. 
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THE Canning TRADE 


CANNING INDUSTRY 


“A Standard Book of Reference” 


Ten years from now this book will be valued at more than $10 per copy, for it is not possible to get 
another History at any price anywhere else. We have prepared a few extra copies to meet the demand 
which we anticipated; one copy of the History is given with each subscription to THK Canning TRADE” 
(at $2 per year) and extra copies are being furnished subscribers at $1 each, as long as they last. 

So get in your order early, immediately. Let us know your requirements and we will fill orders that 
reach us before the supply is exhausted. No extra copies can be printed and if you delay it will not be 
possible to make up the loss in years to come. We earnestly suggest that all canners send us their 
subscriptions promptly - and those who are already subscribers, but who wish extra copies, should order now. 


A FEW LETTERS FROM 


Eureka, IIll., Feb. 2, 1914. 
Gentlemen: 

We want to congratulate you on your splendid historical 
edition. It has a practical as well as a sentimental value to the 
industry. It is an achievement of which you may well be 
proud. Very truly yours, 

DICKINSON & COMPANY, By Richard Dickinson. 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 27, 1914. 
Gentlemen: 

I am greatly pleased with your recent publication “A His- 
tory of the Canning Industry” which should become a standard 
book of reference with the canning trade. Respectfully yours, 

WALTER B. TIMMS. 


Abbeville, La., Jan. 24, 1914. 

Gentlemen: 
Congratulations on your January 19th issue “A History 

of the Canning Industry.” The best ever! With best wishes, 

ILLIAM L. RUPE. 


Baltimore, Md., January 26, 1914. 
Gentlemen: 

I am surprised and gratified at the splendid work you 
have brought forth. It is indeed a credit to Baltimore and it 
shows what enterprise backed by good judgment, excellent 
taste and a thorough knowledge of your business can ac- 
complish. 

Your enterprise merits the highest success, and I trust a 
substantial reward will be the result of your splendid effort. 
I will send the copies you so generously gave me abroad, and, 
although no immediate return may be looked for, yet it will 
teach our cousins across the water that they are not the only 
possessors of artistic talent. If at any time I can be of service 
to you, I beg you will command me. With kindest wishes, I 


am, yours sincerely, 
F. W. SCHULTZ. 


Chicago, Ill., Jan. 27, 1914. 
Gentlemen: 

I am in receipt of your Souvenir Edition covering the 
History of the Canning Industry, and have looked it over with 
a great deal of interest. It certainly is one of the finest produc- 
tions of the sort I have ever seen. Thanking you for it, I am, 
Very truly yours, JAS. M. HOBBS, Secretary. 


Roanoke, Va., Jan. 28, 1914. 
Gentlemen: 

Please accept my most sincere thanks for the copy of ‘The 
History of the Canning Industry” just received. The History is 
something out of the ordinary and a volume filled with valuable 
and interesting matter, and I wish to assure you it is highly 
prized by the writer. 

There is no business or question before the American peo- 
ple of greater importance or of more interest than the canning 
businss, and nothing deserves a more prominent place in 
American history ,and in producing the History of the Canning 
Industry you have added a volume well worth a place among 
the histories of our great America. 

Thanking The Canning Trade for the many courtesies 
shown the writer from time to time, and wishing you even 
greater success in the future than in the past, I am, Most 
respectfully yours, 

W. C. SMILEY, Vice-president Va. Canners’ Asso. 


WELL KNOWN MEN 


Westminster, Md., Jan. 26, 1914. 
Gentlemen: 

We want to thank you for sending us the souvenir of 
the seventh annual convention of the National Canners and 
Allied Associations, entitled “A History of the Canning In- 
dustry.” It is splendidly gotten up and is most interesting 


‘from every standpoint. Thanking you again for your kindness, 


we remain. Yours very truly, 
SMITH-YINGLING CO. 


Cape May, N. J., Jan. 30, 1914. 
Gentlemen: 

I received the very handsome copy of your late production 
“The History of the Canning Industry” a few days ago and 
have just found time to look carefully through it. It is a splen- 
did production and I appreciate it very highly. 

Though no longer identified with the canning business, I 
feel as though I still have a good many friends in the industry, 
for whom I have a warm place in my heart. 

Thanking you for the book and wishing you the very 
best of success, I remain, Yours very truly, 

JAMES D. COX. 


Lafayette, Ind., Jan. 24, 1914. —- 
Gentlemen: 

I desire to thank you very much for your souvenir of the 
Seventh Annual Convention of the National Canners. The 
booklet is very attractive and contains some valuable informa- 
tion. I have placed it on our reference shelf, where it will 
be available to all our students in the Horticultural Depart- 
ment. Yours very truly, 

M. W. RICHARDS, Purdue University. 


Tuskegee Institute, Ala., Jan. 29, 1914. 
Gentlemen: 

I am writing to thank you for the kindness you have 
shown me in sending a copy of your journal and also placing 
my name on your mailing list as a subscriber. I also thank 
you very much for the “History of the Canning Industry” 
which you sent. I would not be without it for double its cost. 

Thanking you again for your favors, I beg to remain, 
Yours truly, ; H. B. BENSON. 


Berkeley, Cal., Jan. 31, 1914. 
Mr. A. I. Judge, ; 
Baltimore, Md. 

My Dear Mr. Judge: I cannot let this opportunity pass 
without saying a word about the ‘‘History of the Canning In- 
dustry” which has just been received as a supplement to The 
Canning Trade. 

I have had considerable experience in trade paper work 
and have seen hundreds of special editions, and some of them 
very large ones, but the supplément you have just placed is 
the handsomest and most complete of any I have ever had the 
pleasure of inspecting. 

The reading matter is of absorbing interest and would 
be found such even by persons outside the trade. The typo- 
graphical work is excellent and I can find nothing in it that 
could be improved upon. 

You have done a distinct service to the canning trade in 
compiling such an interesting and authoritative work and I 
wish to congratulate you on the success of your efforts. 
Yours very sincerely, 

T. A. CHURCH. 
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THE Canning TRADE 


insure you 
against filth and waste 


**MONITOR-THOMAS” SANITARY WASHER SCALDER 


Handling Tomatoes direct from the grower, they are first sorted at intake end, then washed, 

scalded and cooled in a series of operations that are sanitary in the full sense of the word. E 
£}Tomatoes pass the several operations without being mdved; no bruising, dead ripe stock 

washed and scalded without injury. Steam and water used but once, no dirt or filth can 

reach the tomatoes—sanitation. Big capacity, simplified operations, small power and 

practically no upkeep costs are its best features. This outfit has revolutionized washing 
Eiand scalding in scores of canneries—most big, modernly equipped plants—sanitation has 

cost them nothing, this machine paying for itself quickly. 


HUNTLEY MFG. COMPANY, 
SILVER CREEK.NN. 


—— 


*‘MONITOR-THOMAS” SANITARY PEELING AND PREPARING TABLE 


The maximum in sanitary peeling and preparing work—systematic procedure ‘which over- 
comes the confusion and disorder that otherwise must prevail in the peeling and preparing 
room. With less floor space—and with less labor, more and better goods are put out 
—a net saving which soon pays for the outfit. Tomato Packers, Fruit and Vegetable 


Canners should consider this outfit—let us post you on its good features and its saving 
to you. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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BALTIMORE, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1914. 


SANITARY CANS 


All Packers of Canned Foods using 
or contemplating the adoption of 
this style of Can during the coming 
season we wish to impress with the 
importance of securing our proposi- 
tion before placing the business 


elsewhere. 


SOUTHERN CAN CO. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


ON THE PENNSYLVANIA AND BALTIMORE & OHIO 


RAILROADS AND THE WATER FRONT 


WEEKLY REVIEW. 


Of the Canned Foods Situation. Market Reports. 
Conditions and Changes. Outlook. 


Not much increase in the activity of the market is 
to be noted this week, and in this respect it is disap- 
pointing. Each week there has been looked for a very 
considerable revival in trading, but despite the fact that 
jobbers’ stocks are known to be light and that there are 
undisputably strong evidences that supplies are not suf- 
ficient to go around, the market drags. 

In this respect Mr. Wm. Moore, of Hoopeston, IIl., 
one of the wisest and mose experienced of the older gen- 
eration of packers, a deep student of all affairs and a suc- 
cessful packer, has reduced the consumptive ability of 
the country to exact percentages. He says, for instance, 
that for the months of October, November, December 
and January 5% each is to be deducted from the total 
year’s consumption. That is, starting with 100% pos- 
sible consumption for all canned foods just following 
the closing of the packing season at the end of Septem- 
ber, November Ist there would be but 95% left, Decem- 
ber 1st 90%, and so on. 

For the months of February, March, April, May and 
June 15% each is to be deducted, leaving but 5% for 
July. This gives a splendid basis to reckon upon, and 
is worth remembering by all market students. 

For instance, here at the beginning of March there 
remains 50 % of the total consumption to be supplied. 
The question naturally arises then, is there 50% of the 
pack on hand to meet this demand? The variation over 
or below this mark should be reflected in the market 
prices, provided no undue influences affect the market. 
But just at present that is what is happening and keep- 
ing the market from reflecting truly the real condition 
of stocks in first hands. How long these conditions will 
be maintained is hard to say. 

The world acknowledges that general business con- 
ditions of the country are better, and that confidence 
has largely returned in the money centers, but as yet 
none of the expected revivals has taken place. 

We learn that a great deal of difficulty is being ex- 
perienced in securing acreage this season both for corn 
and tomatoes in the Eastern States. There is a feeling 
among the packers that lower prices should be named, 
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but the growers will not listen to this, and the probabili- 
ties are that the same prites as last season will be made 
or the acreage will be badly cut, down. This is also 
directly influenced by the market price of tomatdes, corn 
and peas, and if there are no flurries in these for the next 
two months or so, the acreage will be kept within rea- 
sonable bounds. An advance in tomato prices at this 
time would be harmful for the 1914 crop and pack. 

Preparations were beginning for the pea crop, but 
the severe winter weather with deep snows and severe 
cold, have put an end to them. The blizzard, which 
began as we wrote our last Review, had all the ear- 
marks of the former one of 1899, and we remarked upon 
it then. It came very near to duplicating that famous storm, 
and the country is by no means free of it as yet. It 
has checked all farming preparations and put a halt to 
contracting. The same storm has played havoc with 
New York City and State, and, in fact, the entire north- 
eastern section, hampering traffic and putting an end to 
the shipment of all canned foods. 

In this immediate section all canners have been de- 
voting their time to the actions of the Legislatures in 
Maryland and New Jersey, as each one of these local 
bodies has had objectionable bills up before it. In 
Maryland the repeal of the oyster culture laws has been 
attempted in a very determined manner, so much so, in 
fact, as to surprise the friends of the oyster industry. 
It has come to mean a very determined fight, but the 
State is so thoroughly aroused over the matter that it 
is to be hoped the enemies of the oyster will not be suc- 
cessful in their attempts. ° 

For the information of our readers who may not be 
familiar with the oyster conditions of the Chesapeake 
Bay, we would say that some years ago the State and 
the Government surveyed the oyster grounds, as they 
are termed, with the idea of excluding all natural oyster 
bars or rocks from private leasing under the newly- 
passed Haman Oyster Law. This survey was watched 
and assisted by the oyster men, and has been pronounced 
one of the finest and most complete in the country. At 
the time there was no complaint from the enemies of 
oyster cultivation. But this year as the results of the 
efforts on the part of the planters were beginning to 
show, and the success predicted seemed assured, these 
enemies are contending that the survey did not exclude 
many natural bars and rocks, and that, as a consequence, 
the entire law under which it was made should be re- 
pealed. Undoubtedly many natural rocks and _ bars 
which had been fished into barrenness in the years pre- 
ceding the Haman Law, when there was no restraint 
upon the oystermen—at least, no properly enforced one— 
were included in the survey and have since become very 
productive. But they were barren when the survey was 
made and were properly included. 

Now, if the enemies to the law succeed in having it 
wiped off the books, it will mean that all oyster protec- 
tion will be done away with and the industry will most 
certainly dwindle to nothing. Broadly speaking, their 
actions might be compared with an attempt to prevent 
farmers from plowing, cultivating and sowing their 
fields under the claim that wild crops formerly thrived 
there and should be allowed to do so again for the bene- 
fit of all. Or a more nearly analogous situation would 
be the objection of fishermen to the restocking of the 
streams with small fish in order that they might not be- 
come extinct. 

But in Maryland the oyster forms a strong political 
situation—so strong that the politician fears to thwart 


_ the Eastern Shore country for fear he will lose his official 


head. In face of such a plain duty to the people of the 
State and of the country at large, it might be well if 


politicians with no higher regard for their honor than 
this lost their heads, and the people thereby worthless 
representatives. 

The question will probably come up for final settle- 
ment next Thursday, and the fight will be watched with 
keen interest. 

The eight-hour bill which was attempted seems to 
be killed for all time without any action on the part of 
the canners, 

These are times when the industry must protect its 
fences, and as such are more serious considerations than 
market prices and changes, particularly when there are 
few or no changes to be noted. 

DEATH OF FREDERICK D. H. COBB. 

Frederick D. Hodgeman Cobb died in Rochester 
last Wednesday night, February 11th, at the age of 47 
years. Mr. Cobb had been for some years vice-president 
and general manager of the Cobb Preserving Co., Fair- 
port, N. Y. 

He is survived by his wife, Frances Munson Cobb; 
his mother, Mrs. A. H. Cobb, of Fairport; one sister, Mrs. 
Stanley Shepard, of Richester; and three brothers, Geo. 
W. Cobb, of Montclair, N. J.; Amos H. Cobb, of Roches- 
ter; and Clarence S. Cobb, of Fairport. 

Frederick D. H. Cobb was born at Fort Edward, 
Washington county, on the 8th of July, 1866, and his 
parents removing to Brooklyn, he was reared in that city, 
where he acquired his education as a student in private 
schools and in the Brooklyn Collegiate Polytechnic In- 
stitute. 

After the removal of his parents to Fairport he at- 
tended Fairport high school, and graduated in the year 
1882. He was graduated from Colgate University in 
1886, with the degree of Bachelor of Arts, while he won 
the degree of Master of Arts from the same institution in 
1889. In the meantime he had taken up the study of 
law with W. Martin Jones in Rochester in 1886-89, and 
was admited to the bar January 4th,1889. 

Mr. Cobb began the practice of his profession in 
Rochester in 1889 and in 1895 formed a partnership with 
Colonel W. E. Davis, which relation was maintained 
until the death of Colonel Davis in February, 1906. The 
firm style, Cobb & Davis, remained for some years after- 
ward, during which Mr. Cobb engaged in general prac- 
tice and made a specialty of corporation work. He was 
particularly well versed in the department of corporation 
law and was always found a wise counsellor on matters 
pertaining to corporate interests. Aside from his profes- 
sion he extended his efforts to business lines, and became 
actively interested in the Cobb Preserving Co., of which 
he was the vice-president and general manager at the 
time of his death. 

Mr. Cobb was well known in club and social circles. 
He was a member of the Rochester Club, Rochester Ath- 
letic Club, Delta Upsilon Fraternity, Colgate Chapter, 
and had also won the Phi Beta Kappa key from Colgate. 

The funeral was held at the home of his sister, Mrs. 
Stanley Shepard, 371 Barrington street, Rochester, Sat- 
urday afternoon, interment being made in Riverside Cem- 
etery. The services were conducted by Rev. F. H. Co- 
man, of Buffalo. . 

The Rochester Bar Association met at noon Satur- 
day and resolutions were adopted on Mr. Cobb’s death, 
drawn up by a committee composed of George P. Decker, 
George F. Slocum and John S. Bronk. The following 
committee was designated to attend the funeral: George 
S. McMillan, Ernest C. Whitbeck, David N. Salisbury 
and George H. Harris. . 
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The New York Market 


Repeated heavy snow falls have paralyzed a)l trafic and greatly interfered with business 


—Prices are well maintained—Some futures sold—Picked up in the market. 


Reported by Telegraph 


New York, Feb. 20, 1914. 

The Market.—For more than a week New York has 
been blockaded with a great snow. Not for ten years has 
anything like this occurred, and as this is written traffic 
is crippled all over the city because of the impossibility 
of hauling loads through the snow. It has been impos- 
sible for the street cleaning department to cope with the 
great volume which fell, and only the main thoroughfares 
have been cleared. The result is that the market streets 
are still in a state of blockade and only small loads of 
food products are moved. Bonfires are used to melt the 
snow. At one time a food famine threatened, but the em- 
bargo has been raised in some degree, and unless another 
fall comes on top of this the city will soon emerge from 
its blanket and business will go on as usual. Under such 
conditions it is scarcely possible to say that this or that 
product has done well. Prices on most lines have been 
maintained and in some departments futures have sold, 
but in the main business has been confined to the actual 
requirements of purchasers. Holders remain firm in their 


views and are quite certain that better things will follow 
the temporary tie-up caused by bad weather. 


Tomatoes.—So far as New York is concerned the 


market has been only fairly active during the week. Busi- 
ness has been confined to the requirements of buyers and 
these have been relatively small. On the other hand, re- 
ports from the South say that more inquiry has been re- 
ceived and that the outlook for improvement is better 
than it was a short time ago. It seems that No. 3s are 
firmly held at %5c. with here and there a holder allowing 
stock to go out as low as 70c., but this is unusual. No 
more sales are reported at 674c. No. 2s are quoted up 
to 55c., but it is possible to buy at 52%c. No. 10s are 
dull, but nothing is obtainable below $2.50, excepting an 
occasional order which has been filled at $2.40. Holders 
are insisting upon the outside price in most instances and 
those who will not pay it will have to wait for their goods. 
They apparently cannot buy them at the lower quota- 
tions. 


Corn.—According to the statements of a number of 
important factors the sale of Maine corn has been so 
heavy in the Middle West the past week that some pack- 
ers have withdrawn from the market. They are fearful 
that they will not pack enough in 1914 to fill their orders. 
It is said upon good authority that the sales in that sec- 
tion of the country have exceeded the expectations of the 
most sanguine, and they declare that they have all been 
made on the basis of 97'%c. for fancy. If this be true, the 
outlook for a good business in corn is promising. Spot 
fancy is unavailable below $1.15 and $1.20 seems to be the 
asking price in most instances. New York State corn is 
unchanged and sales are made at about previous prices. 
Fancy is slow, but holders still ask 90c., or better, and 
standard is up to 80c. Other grades are not quoted. 
Southern Maine style is held here at 75c., but it is still 
possible to buy below that figure. For Western stock 
little demand is heard and sales are small. Prices are well 
maintained, however, and most holders insist upon full 
values. 


Peas.—All grades of peas appear to be neglected, 
though holders are not allowing anything to get away 
from them below quotations. In the main the situation 
has remained unchanged. No one, so far as could be 
learned, bought futures during the week and spot move- 
ment was confined to the necessities of purchasers. In no 


instance did these appear to be very large and business 
was restricted for these reasons. ; 


String Beans.—The situation remains the same as 
last week. Prices are firm, but movement is slow. In- 
deed, it may almost be said that buyers appear somewhat 
indifferent. Notwithstanding this reports come from 
Baltimore which say that string beans are firmer there 
and that buyers are ready to pay the asking price in more 


- instances than they were last week. 


Asparagus.—Sales have not been heavy during the 
week, though retailers appear to be making further in- 
quiries regarding the possibility of business. Holders 
are firm in their views on prices and are quite certain that 
movement will increase shortly, 

Succotash.—Not much is doing. For Maine pack up 
to $1.00 is asked and all other is held at 90c. without much 
movement. 

Sweet Potatoes——The market is firm and steady, but 
movement is light and few buyers can be induced to take 
more than they think they need at the present time. 
Southern No. 3s are quoted at 80c., with nothing else of- 
fered just now. i 

Spinach.—The situation offers nothing of special mo-° 
ment. Prices are steady and sales are made at full out- 
side figures in small lots. For No. 3 $1.00 is asked, though 
90c. is possible. For No. 10 most holders want $3.25, 
though in some instances $3.00 is possible. 

Fruits—The market has been very dull all the week. 
Business has been done in small lots only, but in nearly 
all instances it has brought full values for the goods of- 
fered. In California fruits business is dull, with not much 
movement to interest buyers or stimulate holders to do 
business. Southern fruits are firm, but without feature 
in their movement. 


Apples——New York State No. 10s are moving out 
steadily at about full prices, though buyers complain seri- 
ously at times about paying the figures asked. Holders 
are so confident of their position, however, that they will 
not allow concessions, excepting in a few special cases. 
Up to $3.00 is asked and paid for small lots. Not much 
else is selling. Maine pack is held at $2.90, Southern are 
quoted at $2.85 and Western are priced at $2.60. 

Peaches.—Not enough peaches have been sold dur- 
ing the week to make a market, either of California or 
Southern varieties. In the main, however, values are 
steady and sales are at full prices, if they are made at all. 
The market remains unchanged and movement is very 
quiet. 

Apricots.—Prices are unchanged, and movement is 
slow pending the revival of spring trade. No tendency 
up or down is noted. 

Cherries.—A steady. market, with nothing but rou- 
tine movement to interest the trade is reported. Prices 


10 


are steady, but are really only nominal in the absence of 
business of importance. 

Pineapples.—The situation is unchanged. Most of the 
leading varieties are steady and business is done in a 
small way only. A Porto Rico packer who was in the 
market this week said that the outlook in that section is 
promising, and he predicted a large pack of excellent 
quality. Other varieties are unchanged and sales are of 
a routine character only. 

Blueberries.—No movement of importance is noted 
and prices are barely steady, pending demand of impor- 
tance. 

Blackberries.—No. 8s are offered at $4.75 in some 
quarters, but demand is light at present. Not much has 
been done of late in any size or quality. 

Gooseberries.—No. 8s are quoted at $5.50, though 
the quality sold is too small to be considered. Movement 
is very much restricted at present, partly by the indiffer- 
ence of buyers and partly by the high prices. 

Raspberries.—No. 8 red are quoted at $6.50 outside 
and black at $5.75, but movement is too restricted to 
make a market. 


Strawberries——A little more movement is noted, 
though it is hardly enough to attract attention. No. 10s 
are held at $6.50, and standard No. 2s are quoted at $1.15. 
Extra standard No. 2s are firm at $1.30. Other grades 
are priced in proportion. 

Salmon.—A record cargo of 155,000 cases arrived 
from the Pacific Coast during the week, but it made no 
difference with the market here. In truth, it was about 
all sold to arrive for domestic distribution, therefore very 
little of it will come upon the open market. Sales on the 
spot are light, but in the absence of sufficient supplies 
Chinook is held firmly at quotations. Sockeye is moving 
rather more freely in some quarters and sales are made at 
firm values. Red Alaska is quiet at $1.35, the high price 
restricting movement to some extent. As a whole, the 
market is in good condition, but is quiet. 


Sardines—Movement is slow, with demand regu- 
lated by immediate requirements. Buyers are not anxious 
to increase their stocks and holders are sure enough of 
their position to refuse to make concessions. The supply 
is not heavy in any position and demand will force higher 
values. 


Lobster.—New pack at opening prices finds a rather 
slow sale, but packers will make no concessions, and busi- 
ness is, therefore, rather restricted. The output will be 
small and Europe offers a sufficient market for everything 
put up at outside figures. 

Oysters.—The recent cold weather has reduced the 
pack in Baltimore by stopping fishing and the market is 
a shade stronger because of this. The latest quotations 
are: Five-ounce, 60c.; 4-ounce, 67'%4c.; extra standard 
five-ounce, 75c.; six-ounce tall tins, 95c.; six-ounce se- 
lects, $1.15; eight-ounce, $1.35; 10-ounce, $1.45. Balti- 
more quotations were reported at $1.20 for six-ounce; 12- 
ounce, $2.35; extra selects, $1.35@1.40 for six-ounce and 
$2.60 for 12-ounce. 


PICKED UP IN THE MARKET. 


Fred Morgan, manager of Carter & Jeffries Company, 
Sioux City, Iowa, and Paul Werner, another representative of 
the same firm, stopped in New York on their way home from 
the Baltimore Convention. As representatives of one of the 
most progressive houses in the Middle West they were cordially 
welcomed by the trade here. ; 

Joseph Farrell, manager of the grocery department of 
Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Company, Rochester, N. Y., was a trade 
visitor the last of the week and shed optimism wherever he 
went. 

Buyers are not favorably impressed with Maine fancy corn 
at 97%c. Most of the large packers are still withholding 
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prices, though it is generally understood that 97%c. will be 
the price asked. Meanwhile buyers refuse to pay it and say 
they are confident that reductions will be obtainable later. 

Not for ten years has there been a tie-up comparable with 
who came with the snow storm of February 13 and was con- 
tinued on Monday of this week with another fall before the first 
snow was cleared away. Traffic in New York was paralyzed 
and the city came dangerously near a food famine. Trains 
bearing supplies were fast in the drifts all the way along the 
railroad lines and it was only by the exertion of extraordinary 
efforts that they could be got into New York at all. Ten years 
ago a similar storm fell on January 27 and the tie-up lasted 
even longer than this one. The snow that year all went away 
in a heavy rain storm on February 22. 


Maine lobster packers say that even though prices on lob- 
sters are high, they are scarcely getting back a new dollar for 
the old one they invest. The price of fresh lobsters is so high 
and the quantity obtained so small that it scarcely pays the 
packers to put them up. They even go so far as to say that the 
time will come when no lobster will be packed. 


The new can in which Japanese crab meat is put up is 
wood lined, and therefore impervious to acids or other sub- 
stances which might work on metal, and perhaps in instances 
yield a deleterious substance. The experts of the Japanese 
Government are so favorably impressed with the can and its 
possibilities that upon their recommendation the Government 
will grant a subsidy of 50c. a case to every canner who will 
use this type of can. Crab meat is very scarce now, and few 
are able to secure all they want, but Japanese packers are ex- 
tending their operations to outlying islands, and it is believed 
that next season no difficulty will beset dealers. 

The largest shipment of salmon ever made by sea arrived 
here early in the week, after an uneventful voyage around 
Cape Horn. The cargo contained 155,000 cases, most of which 
was shipped through the J. K. Armsby Company. The arrival 
of this immense quantity, even at a dull season of the year, ex- 
erted almost no effect upon the market. The shipment is 
nearly all sold for domestic distribution. 


The New Brunswick Packing Company, Limited, has been 
organized with a capital stock of $99,000. The head offices 
are St. Johns. President, J. M. Robinson, president of the St. 
Johns Board of Trade; vice-president, W. F. Pidgeon; man- 
aging director, A. C. Corfield. 

Baltimore letters report quiet conditions in all markets, 
and say that activities are largely confined to small mail orders 
for assorted vegetables. Yet, even though this is true, sweet 
potatoes and string beans are both firmer than they were last 
week and a growing expectation of increased activity in corn 
is noted. Pole lima beans are now classed among the articles 
in which scarcity exists. 

Reports from the Middle West are to the effect that job- 
bers in that section have been placing orders for 1914 Maine 
corn during the past few days, agreeing to pay opening prices. 
The orders have been so large that some of the packers have 
been obliged to withdraw offerings for the present. 

W. D. Breaker has returned to his duties with U. H. 
Dudley Co., after being snowed up for several days at Wash- 
ington, Conn., whither he went just in time to get caught in 
the blockade. 

William Clubb, manager of the Porto Rico Packing Com- 
pay, Mayaguez, P. R., has been in New York this week, mak- 
ing his headquarters with Charles T. Howe & Co. He speaks 
enthusiastically of the prospects in Porto Rico. 


Fenton Tomlinson, of the Saco Canning Company, Port- 
land, Me., was in New York a few days this week, stopping 
on his way back from a trip to the Middle West. He said his 
trip was very successful, more so than he expected. He does 
not feel quite certain about the prospect for the Maine corn 
pack this year. 

Norman & Schwiers Company says that the pack of sprats 
in France has been very small and irregular this season. 
Prices asked are higher, almost prohibitive in some instances. 

Thomas Roberts, Jr., of Thomas Roberts & Co., Phila- 
delphia, was in the New York canned foods trade this week. 
He reports business in Philadelphia as normal for the sea- 
son. 

The market for both French and Belgian peas is vir- 
tually cleaned up. Only a few lots are available from sec- 
ond hands here and there. Prices remain about as they were 
at the opening of the 1914 season, though the tendency is up- 
ward. 

The Berdley Bros. Canning Company has been organized 
at Lockport, N. Y., with a capital stock of $50,000. H. G. C. 
and W. Berdley are the incorporators. 

The K. M. Davies Canning Company has been incorpo- 
rated at Williamson, N. Y., with a capital stock of $75,000. 

HUDSON. 
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San Francisco, Cal., February 20, 1914. 

The Factory Registration Requiréments.—Attention is be- 
ing drawn by State Labor Commissioner John P. McLaughlin 
to the fact that many industrial establishments throughout the 
State, including canneries, have become liable to a severe pen- 
alty because of their failure to comply with the provisions of 
the factory registration law passed by the Legislature of 1913. 
This law provides that all factories, workshops, mills and other 
manufacturing establishments, in which five or more persons 
are employed, must register with the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics on or before Janaury 1, 1914, and that all new concerns 
muest register within thirty days after the commencement of 
business. The registration incurs no expense and is being made 
in order that accurate statistics may be secured as to the pro- 
duction of California factories, the hours of labor and the 
wages paid. Realizing that the failure to comply with the act 
on the part of many firms is due to the fact that they are un- 
acquainted with the law, Commissioner McLaughlin has grant- 
ed a slight extension of time. Blank forms may be secured at 
the headquarters of the commission, 948 Market street, San 
Francisco. 

The Net Container Act.—The Net Container Act, passed by 
the last Legislature, will go into effect on the first of April 
and after that date all foodstuffs sold in original packages at 
a retail price of eleven cents or more, must be labeled with a 
statement of the net weight of contents. Most of the large 
packers in California have been placing this statement upon 
their labels for seevral years, but there are large quantities 
of canned fruits, vegetables and fish in the hands of retailers 
that are not properly labeled. Practically all of the canned foods 
marketed under jobbers’ labels are without the net weight 
statement and considerable trouble will be experienced in case 
the law is rigidly enforced from the first. 

Pineapples.—The Hawaiian pineapple pack of 1913, which 
was by far the largest on record, is being cleaned up to the sat- 
isfaction of packers and the attention of the trade is now being 
turned from the selling end of the business to preparations for 
the 1914 pack. The outlook is for a great increase in the out- 
put this season and in spite of the fact that plants are being 
enlarged and new ones are being built some growers are guess- 
ing as to what they are to do with their crops during the next 
twelve months. Many packing firms are refusing to take any 
more contracts and the price for pines has showed a decided 
drop, as compared with those of last year. The prices to be paid 
for fruit will not be fixed until about May, but the indications 
are that they will be about $15 a ton, as compared with $20 to 
$22 last season. The low prices being offered for the fresh 
fruit indicate that opening prices for the canned product may 
be expected to be lower than those of last year, and even lower 
than the revised prices made in the fall. 

Advanced Prices Asked by Fishermen.—The agreement 
between the fishermen and packers in the Bristol Bay district 
of Alaska, which has been in force for the past three years, 
is now at an end and a committee from the Alaska Fishermen’s 
Union is now negotiating with the employers for a new one. 
Under the former agreement the price paid for Alaska red sal- 


mon was three and a half cents each and the fishermen wish 
this increased to four cents at all Bristol Bay points, with the 
exception of the Nushagak River, where they are asking four 
and a half cents. 


Japanese Crab Better Packed.—The many objections 
raised by consumers in this country regarding the variable 


The California Market 


The new law requiring all industrial establishments to be registered causing 


Reported by Telegraph 


worry — Net container act goes into effect April 1st—Pineapples cleaning 
up—Pack of 1914 likely to be large—All fruit stocks badly broken. 


quality of Japanese canned crab has borne fruit and the pack 
of late has been showing a decided improvement, indicating 
that many changes are being made in the methods of packing. 
Experts from the Imperial Japanese Fishery School have been 
conducting careful investigations and as a result of their recom- 
mendations the pack is becoming much more uniform. The can 
invented by Miyazaki Teiichi is now coming into general use 
and in order to obtain this a subsidy of fifty cents a case was 
made to manufacturers. 

The market for canned fish is very strong locally with 
stocks of almost all varieties and grades smaller than is usually 
the case at this season. A few thousand cases of Alaska red 
salmon are still in first hands, but no efforts are being made to 
sell. Stocks on hand are only about sufficient for local needs. 
Norwegian sardines are in light supply and the wholesale trade 
is advancing prices. Spot oysters are in light supply and an 
advance in prices is expected. Lobster prices for fall delivery 
are out of sight and purchases are small. California tuna is 
getting well cleaned up and the abalone pack has been virtually 
disposed of. About the only fish that are really plentiful are 
pink and medium red salmon and California sardines. 

Stocks Badly Broken.—Packers are now offering bargain 
counter lots of fruits to effect a clean-up and in some in- 
stances are offering varieties and grades that have been off 
the market for some time. One packer has just sent me a list 
of thirty-five broken lots of fruits, in most instances there be- 
ing but one or two hundred cases of a kind, the largest quan- 
tity being one thousand cases. Reduced prices were quoted on 
all of these to effect an immediate cleanup. No. 2% Standard 
yellow cling peaches were quoted at $1.35, No. 2% water 
yellow clings at $1.05; No. 2% Standard peeled apricots at 
$1.20, and so on. In some instances complete cleanups have 
been made without any concessions, even where broken lots 
were concerned. 

Coast Notes.—Hunt Bros. Company, of San Francisco, has 
arranged for the construction of a large fruit canning plant at 
Salem, Ore., the cannery building to be of reinforced concrete, 
100 by 270 feet. The site was purchased by W. G. Allen, who 
will have charge of the plant. F. A. Dickson, engineer, and F. 
L. Monnett, general superintendent of the Hunt Bros. Com- 
pany, were expected in Salem early in February to start work 
on the cannery which will cost about $50,000 and which will 
have an initial capacity of about 75,000 cases. 

The annual meeting of the Placer County Canning Asso- 
ciation was held recently and it was decided to reduce the num- 
ber of directors from nine to five. The following board was 
elected: A. Fereva, of Gold Hill, president; L. J. Kinney, of 
Loomis, vice president; W. D. Ingram, of Lincoln, secretary; 
A. E. Clary and C. B. Musser. 

The Pyle Canning Company, of San Jose, Cal., will plant 
one hundred acres of rhubarb this season in the Pacheco Pass 
section. 

The F. C. Barnes Company, of Portland, Ore., prominent 
salmon packers, has filed amended articles of incorporation 
increasing the capital stock from $100,000 to $150,000. 


Charles Corby, of the Corby Commission Company, of New 
York, is expected to arrive in California shortly on a business 
trip. 

Jeff Livingston, president of the T. A. Snider Preserve 
Co., made a short stay in San Francisco recently, making his 
headquarters with the John H. Spohn Company. 


“BERKELEY.” 
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The Chicago Market 


Some demand for tomatoes—Jobbers selling corn to each other—Compliments to California 


—More life to futures—Admonition to canners republished by request. 


Reported by Telegraph 


Chicago, February 20, 1914. 

Canned Tomatoes.—The demand for standard No. 3 is 
quite active and many of our wholesale grocers are picking 
up choice bargains wherever they are to be found. 

At 70c. f. o. b. Maryland country packed and shipped No. 
3 tomatoes now cost 78% cents per dozen f. o. b. cars Chicago, 
the freight rate being 25 cents per hundred; at 75c. f. o. b. 
Indiana, with an average rate of 12 cents per hundred, Indiana 
No. 3 tomatoes cost, f. 0. b. cars at Chicago, 79 cents, and a 
trifle of a fraction more. This for the present gives the 


business to Indiana, as the pack of Indiana canneries has a 
strong preference here. 


New York No. 10 tomatoes were sold this week at $2.40 
delivered f. o. b. Chicago of good extra standard quality. 

Canned Corn.—Fancy Country Gentlemen corn is in good 
request and very limited supply. Standard corn is also in some 
request, but canners are not offering any to speak of, and 
wholesale grocers are selling each other at prices which can- 
ners are not inclined to meet. A sale of a small lot of 
Lanark Canning Co. (Ill.) corn was made this week between 
jobbers at 67%4c. Chicago, said to be original cost. 

Cheap Peas Wanted.—A heavy demand has arisen for 
cheap but edible peas, and the brokers are scouring the 
country for them. They want peas to cost 55 to 60 or 65c. 
f. o. b. Chicago, and there have been some few blocks soid at 
that price, and those who have bought them are selling them 
to the retail trade at 70 and 75c. This competition has put 
every jobber in Chicago in the market for cheap peas. 

“It is an ill wind, etc.” for this quest for cheap peas has 
brought about an investigation of the market situation, and 
quite a number of lots of higher grade peas have been sold 


and a number of canneries have been ‘“‘cleaned out” of their 
unsold holdings. 


Illinois to California.—The able and interesting corre- 
spondent of The Canning Trade who writes from San Francisco 
and signs ‘‘Berkley’’ very courteously in your last issue asks 
my attention to the fact that California women now vote and 
take such an active interest in public affairs that the men 
are compelled to bestir themselves in order to keep pace. 

He also says that his attention to a remark in The Can- 
ning Trade of February 2d by me, favoring the vote for women, 


was called to his attention by one of California’s fair women 
voters. 


To have gained the attention of a bright woman makes 
me vain, indeed. I have addressed many audiences and have 
always found an audience of women more intelligently appre- 
ciative than an audience of men, and as I recently stated to 
an audience composed largely of women at the National 
Canners’ Convention, “It is a blessed inspiration to be per- 
mitted to talk to an audience of smart American women under 
rules and conditions that do not permit them to talk back.’’ 

Illinois kotows and does deference to California, which 
decided to give her women the voting privilege before Illinois 
concluded to do so, and I believe they of California have gone 
farther than we of Illinois and have amended their consti- 
tution so as to permit their women to vote for all offices from 
President of the United States to constable or coroner. In 
Illinois there has as yet been no amendment to the Consti- 
tution, and our women cannot vote for offices known as 
ee officers, but that will be fixed before a great 
while. 

I am for votes for women because I think they are better 


qualified to vote than the tramps, bums, loafers and repeaters 
who are herded to the polls by the hundred on election day 
at so much a head. 


I disagree with “Berkley” of California as to the demand 
by women for the canners’ name on the label. My experience 
is that they are constantly looking for value inside of the 
can, and don’t care whether it has Smith, Jones or Brown’s 
label on the can, so that the contents are of satisfactory 
quality. 

The women are the ones whom the canner must please 
with his products. They are buyers of his products, and 
the censors of his qualities. They cannot appraise the con- 
tents of a can like they can size up a political four-flusher just 
by intuition, but when they cut a can and find the contents 
disappointing, that is when they look at the label, and it goes 
down at once on their blacklist. 

The hand that rocks the cradle is the hand that makes or 
breaks the reputation of a brand of food products, and the 
mouth-to-ear advertising circulated among women is more 
potent than all the paid for advertising in all the world’s peri- 
odicals and newspapers combined. 

The preference of women for pure food and cleanliness 


‘and wholesomeness is the power than will make the canning 


industry grow and keep growing and live forever. The same 
preference for decency, morality, sobriety, justice and patriot- 
ism will direct that same power to making this country the 
greatest ever known, and ail the world better. 

Name On The Label.—There is a phase of the ‘‘canner’s 
name on the label’ agitation which everyone has not thought 
of, and which makes the private label a convenience to the can- 
ner. A canner quoted me a lot of goods recently and said: 


“Sell these goods to some one who will furnish a label. I 
don’t want to put my label on them.’’ 

Futures.—The sale of futures is progressing better than 
heretofore and buyers are beginning to write and sign con- 
tracts. The reduction of money rates on commercial paper has 
“eased up”’ the situation. 

The Importance of the Canning Industry.—Because of re- 
peated requests, I am repeating what I said in the February 
2nd issue: 

I would suggest, from the standpoint of one who is in the 
habit of philosophizing a little now and then in the intervals 
between daily renewed struggles for existence, that canners 
study the attitude and the merit of their occupation to the 


people of the world, as compared with that of other occupa- 
tions. 


If they will do this I think that they will themselves be- 
come impressed with the dignity of their calling and the great 
present and future value of the Canning Industry to the world. 

They will through such an analysis inspire themselves with 
a higher degree of self-respect, a greater confidence in them- 
selves, a higher regard for the character of the service they 
render to the public, and a determination to do nothing to 
weaken or forfeit public confidence in canned food products, 
and to do everything possible to elevate them deservedly in 
public esteem. The farmer is a producer usually wasteful and 
careless in his methods and thinking, frequently, only of his 
immediate needs and self requirements. 

The broker is merely a salesman, the wholesale grocers 
and retail grocers are merely distributors. 

None of these people have before them the possibilities 
of progress and of improvement and of wide and essential use- 
fulness that open up in viewing the future of canning. 

It is a process of saving, of economy, of conservation, of 
equalizing the food supply of the world, of feeding God’s 
people, of relieving hunger and distress, of promoting health 
and life. 


: 
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It is a great industry, a resource, which providence has 
but recently given to the world, because the world needs it, 
and cannot progress without it, and the enormous possibilities, 
the grand destiny and future of the industry are but dimly 
appreciated. 

Canners therefore should stand erect and look the world 
in the face and demand a just reward for their labor and ser- 
vices and place themselves in a position to pay their help, 
their brokers and themselves promptly and well, and they can 
do this by establishing a good credit so that they will not have 
to force their goods on the market at any old price in order to 
meet obligations, and by giving such careful attention to qual- 
ity that they can get the highest prices. 

A canner who packs a lot of goods of undesirable quality 
and throws them on the market at murderously unprofitable 
prices injures not only himself, but his competitors and the 
entire industry. 

There has been too much canning for volume of output 
and too little for high quality, too much scheming to make the 
goods cost as little as possible and not enough to see how good 
they could be made. The canners have used their wish bone 
too generously and their back bone too infrequently. 

Never mind what the broker, or the wholesale grocer, or 
the retail grocer, or the consumer says about prices. 
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They will pay your price if they have to, and will seek you 
if you have an article of good quality and you will not have to 
seek them. 

You have heard all these things before? To be sure! You 
are likely to hear them again from me and others! We see you 
as a great Samson with his head in the lap of Delilah while she 
constantly shears his locks, the source and secret of his 
strength, and thereby keeps him powerless to help himself or 
resist his enemies. 

The new currency and banking laws are going rapidly 
into effect. They make commercial paper, farmers paper, your 
paper, receivable for security against an issue of currency by 
the banks, and the regional banks that authorize the issue of 
currency are controlled not by the money squeezers, but by 
broad men appointed by the government. Panics are now im- 
possible and the bank deposits, your money and the people’s 
money, and the credit of the government standing behind the 
regional banks, will be used more to help you and all other 
honest manufacturers and producers and less to help the stock 
manipulating sharks and thieves who have robbed, cursed and 
beset the country so long. 

Samson, the modern Samson, will come again into his 
strength and he will not have been blinded by his enemies, as 
was Samson of old. They have done what they could to do so, 
but they have not quite succeeded, and his day has come and 
his strength has returned. WRANGLER. 


Seattle 


Market 


Business done to date far ahead of last year—January sales larger than ever before—A 


proposed tax upon seiners and salmon canners amounting to about 60c per case. 


Reported by Telegraph 


Seattle, February 20, 1914. 
Salmon.—Contrary to the general run of things at 
this time of the year new business continues to come in 
in good volume. In fact the busines is running way ahead 
of last year and all previous years for that matter. Philip 
Brady, the well-known Seattle broker, stated today that 
his January sales were the largest which he ever had in 


all the years which he has been identified with the mar-_ 


keting of canned salmon. The same can safely be said of 
the other packers in Seattle and elsewhere up and down 
the Coast. However, the continued brisk demand has not 
had the desired effect of enabling the packers to advance 
their prices. The long hoped for advance in pinks has not 
yet materialized and the market is still dragging along at 
65 cents: A good many pinks are coming out at 65 cents. 
Quite a few sockeye talls have been withdrawn from the 
market during the past ten days, including some large 
lots held by Seattle packers. The packers fail to see any- 
thing but an early advance in the price of high grade 
fish, which accounts for their withdrawals. Sockeye flats 
of course are practically all gone. Considerable business 
will undoubtedly be done in sockeye talls just as soon 
as prices are advanced, for packers will hardly care to 
hold the fish for additional rises. 

A few reds are held here for higher values, but so 
far as all practical purposes are concerned, it is impossible 
to get reds in Seattle. 

One thing which is being used to stiffen the market 
is the action of the State in announcing that it will try 
to levy a good stiff tax on seiners and salmon canners. 
The seiners have issued a statement which boils the mat- 


ter down in good shape. This statement makes the claim 
that the proposed tax will mean an advance or a loss 
(either way one chooses to look at the matter) of close to 
60 cents a case on sockeye salmon. Seiners and packers 
declare the industry cannot stand any such tax inasmuch 


in many instances such a tax will mean the difference 
between a profit and a loss on the season’s operations. 


Preparations are getting active for the 1914 canning 
season. Companies operating canneries in Alaska and who 
own their own sailing vessels are getting their ships in 
readiness for the trip north. These vessels take up the 
season’s supplies including material with which to make 
repairs and tin from which cans are manufactured. The 
can making is done prior to the packing of fish, usually 
so that the crews have to be put on the job quite a while 
in advance of the actual packing operations. Cannery sup-' 
plies such as tin and solder are already commencing to ar- 
rive from the East. 

Steamship companies which plan to use the Panama 
Canal are trying to tie up salmon companies with con- 
tracts for carrying canned salmon to the Atlantic Coast 
via the new waterway. There is also considerable spar- 
ring round on the part of the steamship companies which 
will operate to the Atlantic Coast for European ship- 
ments. They figure that they can carry the salmon to 
Atlantic Coast ports where it will be reshipped to Europe 
at a rate which will enable the packers to lay the fish 


down in Liverpool or London cheaper than will be pos- 
sible via the Pacific Ocean and the Suez Canal. Packers 
for the most part are showing a disposition to await de- 
velopments and not sign contracts. 

SALMON. 
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As Brokers View the Market 


Latest information from many sections of the country as viewed by the leading Brokers 
—Reports mainly by wire—The canned food situation as IT IS. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 21st, 1914. 

General business conditions appear to be improving in the 
canned foods market east and west, slowly it may be, but gain- 
ing something, nevertheless, each week in one direction or an- 
other. At least that was the gist of the information dissemi- 
nated at the Canners’ Convention two weeks ago. February 
is never, or very seldom, an active month in this section, but 
one cannot help noticing the quiet but firm way the market 
prices are being held, which is especially true of spot tomatoes. 
Interesting developments in that article are expected as the 
demand for the spring trade opens up, more as to the extent 
of the buying rather than of any advance in the prices. Prob- 
ably, it would be to the best interests of all concerned if the 
prices remain where they are until the question of acreage for 
the coming season is settled. The tomato growers can make, 
or unmake, the market for the canned article for another 
twelve months by the attitude which they assume toward the 
canners next spring in the matter of the acreage to be planted 
and the contract price for the coming crop. 

There was during this week an insistent demand for No. 2 
tomatoes which caused an advance in the prices of that size, 
and the bulk of the orders came from markets that have not 
handled them to any large extent in previous seasons. The 
holders of them expect a further advance. No. 3 tomatoes 
were not overlooked, and notwithstanding the stormy weather 
and cold temperature, the demand was rather encouraging to 
the canners. The seconds and near-seconds are getting to be 


pretty well cleaned up at prices close to the quotations for 
standards. For future delivery there is very little doing in this 
market, and it seems to be a-case of the jobber being afraid and 
the packer dassent. There is no need for hurry, however. The 
market will be healthier later on if speculating in futures is 
not indulged in as largely as in some previous seasons. 


In the other lines of canned vegetables string beans and 
sweet potatoes are the strongest articles, and they were fairly 
active this week, with indications of the prices stiffening up. 
Spinach, baked beans, kraut, lima beans and other seasonable 
articles moved out in small quantities, and by the way it is 
surprising how much these small orders total at the end of the 
month. Judging by the increased number of inquiries about 
the stocks of corn in this section it looks like something may 
be doing in that article before long. Peas are almost at a 
standstill here. 


Apples were fairly active this week, and the No. 10 size is 
nearly sold out, the stocks left unsold here being in the hands 
of only two or three canners. Pears are in small compass, and 
it is now getting to be more a question of finding the grade 
wanted than of getting a price on them. With the exception of 
pineapples and pie peaches, the orders for other lines of fruits, 
berries, etc., were very small. The stocks of them are so light, 
however, that the holders seem content to wait for a better 
demand. 

Cold weather causes a firm and fairly active market for 


, cove oysters, and the weather bureau says more cold weather 


is coming. THOS. J. MEEHAN & CO. 


THE AMERICAN CAN COMPANY ANSWERS 


Denials Entered to the Charges Made by the Government 
in the Suit. 


(Continued From Last Week.) 


2. Restrictive Covenants. 

It is true that restrictive covenants in the form set out 
in the petition were inserted in many, but by no means all, of 
the contracts whereby said plants and businesses were ac- 
quired, this not in furtherance of any unlawful combination or 
conspiracy, but because such covenants were usual, and had 
been used in similar contracts from remote times. The fact, 
however, is that no importance has been attached to such cove- 
nants, and no attempt has ever been made to enforce any of 
them, any many of the more active and powerful competitors 
now in the trade are persons, and corporations, owned, con- 
trolled or managed by persons, who signed such covenants or 
by their immediate families, and this without objection or 
question from the principal defendant. 


3. Acquisition of Control of Can Making Machinery. 


Defendants deny the allegations that the principal de- 
fendant acquired control of most of the previously competing 
can making machinery plants, and most of the outstanding 
valuable patents for making such machinery in order to pre- 
vent the remaining competitors, or persons who desired to be- 
come such, from obtaining the necessary machinery, and that 
some of the corporations over which control was acquired were 
compelled to break contracts for the immediate installation of 
machinery. It is true that the purchases included the machin- 
ery and patents owned by the venors, and in a few instances 
for the purpose of getting the requisite machinery, can making 
machinery plants and patents were purchased, but nothing like 
or to the extent charged in the petition. 

Of the 13 plants alleged to be can making machinery 
plants and businesses thus acquired, set out on page 13 of the 
petition (part V. sub. 3) eight of them, to-wit: Crosby & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. (the concern owned by J. L. Board), Phelps & 
Co., Norton Tin Can & Plate Co., Black & Krebs, R. Tynes 
Smith Can Co., A. Booth & Co., all of Baltimore, Maryland; 
Reynolds & Bro., Havre de Grace, Md.; Union Can Company, 
Hoopeston, Illinois, are all embraced in the list of original 


plant purchases set out on page 9 of the petition (part V. sub. 
1) and are here erroneously repeated, and most of them— 
that is, Norton Tin Can & Plate Co., Black & Krebs, R. Tynes 
Smith Can Co., A. Booth & Company, Reynolds & Bro., and 
Union Can Company, were not can making machinery plants. 
J. L. Board, who did business as Crosby & Company, was. 
Phelps & Company made some machinery, but not automatic 
packers’ can machinery. Rudolphi & Krummel, Chicago, 
named in said list, made no packers’ can machinery, and it is 
believed that the Sprague Canning Machine Co., Chicago, II1., 
was not a can machinery making plant. Horne & Danz Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., was an original purchase and was not a ma- 
chinery plant. The Sleeper Machine Company, of Boston, sold 
but did not manufacture certain can making machinery, not 
packers’ can machinery. 

This leaves only the Imperial Seamer Mfg. Co., Baltimore, 
Md., which was not incorporated and did not manufacture any 
cans or can making machinery, but owned certain patents. 

The principal defendant made contracts with E. W. Bliss 
Co., Brooklyn, New York, and the Ferracute Co., Bridgton, 
New Jersey (none with Charles Loeffler Machine Company), 
designed to insure to it sufficient machinery making: capacity 
to meet its requirements; these contracts expired in 1907, 
nearly seven years ago, and were not renewed, and were lim- 
ited to a certain class of machinery and did not, as these de- 
fendants are advised and verily believe, bind said companies 
generally, as alleged in the petition. 

As to the charge that some corporations over which the 
control was acquired were compelled to break contracts, de- 
fendants deny except that it is true that in two instances the 
principal defendant requested E. W. Bliss Co. (which the prin- 
cipal defendant did not control), not to deliver certain ma- 
chinery contracted for, for the reason that it infringed patents 
owned by the principal defendant. Beyond this, defendants 
allege that no competing can manufacturer, or persons desir- 
ing to become such, were prevented from obtaining the neces- 
sary machinery by or through any ownership or control which 
said defendant had by contract, patent or otherwise. 

It is also the fact that while’the principal defendant makes 
much of the machinery used by it in its factories it employs 
outside concerns to make machinery, not only the Max Ams 
Machine Company, but other concerns not connected with the 
principal defendant by contract or otherwise. 

Defendants deny that the principal defendant subse- 
quently extended its control over the trade in can making ma- 
chinery either by acquiring control of companies manufactur- 
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ing such machinery or possessing patents thereon, or other- 
wise, as alleged in the petition. 

It is true as alleged that when the principal defendant 
was organized the open top can as compared with the hole and 
cap can was of relatively small importance. Indeed, it is be- 
lieved that at that time open top cans were not being largely 
manufactured, but it is not true that the defendants have at- 
tempted to restrain or monopolize the trade in open top cans 
by acquiring control of machinery for the manufacture thereof, 
or otherwise. 


It is true the capital stock of the Independent Tin Can- 


Company (not Independent Can Company) was purchased, but 
its only assets were four patents, which upon trial proved of 
little value and were abandoned. The patents did not cover 
machinery for making open top cans, and no open top cans 
were ever made as the result of such purchase. 

It is true that the defendant Max Ams Machine Company 
became the owner of patents for machinery for making and 
sealing open top cans, but when or to what extent defendants 
are not advised. The Max Ams Machine Company issued a 
license to the Federal Can Company, as alleged in the petition, 
but this license did not permit the use of all of its machinery, 
but was limited to a single patent and a single application for 
a patent. The Federal Can Company did not, however, avail 
itself of said license, nor did it become a competitor of the 
principal defendant, nor, as defendants are advised and verily 
believe, did it manufacture a single open top can, nor did it 
build up a large business in interstate commerce. 


The Max Ams Machine Company issued a license to the 
Sanitary Can Company, but said license was not exclusive as 
to all its patented machinery, and contained important ex- 
ceptions. 

It is not true as alleged in the petition that the principal 
defendant destroyed competition in the open top or sanitary 
can. On the contrary, it has greatly increased the manufacture 
and sale of such cans. The fact is that the Sanitary Can Com- 
pany built up a considerable business in the manufacture and 
sale of these cans, but was not to any substantial extent in 
competition with the principal defendant, nor was the Max 
Ams Machine Company its competitor. 


The principal defendant at the time referred to in the 
petition, while it had begun the manufacture of sanitary cans 
in a small way, was not then engaged in this manufacture on a 
commercial basis, and was not therefore in any sense a com- 
petitor of the Sanitary Can Company, nor affected by what is 
stated in the petition as the indirect competition with the Max 
Ams Machine Company. While it acquired the United Can 
Company, and through it the license issued to the Federal Can 
Company, neither the Federal nor the United Can Company, 
were engaged in the manufacture of the open top or sanitary 
cans. 

In 1908 the principal defendant acquired the control of 
the defendant, Sanitary Can Company, not for the purpose of 
destroying competition as is alleged, but to develop the busi- 
ness of manufacturing the open top can. The open top sani- 
tary can was the introduction of a new branch of the industry. 
At first, and for a considerable time it was experimental, and 
was not received with favor by packers. A number of persons, 
however, believed that it would mark a substantial advance in 
the right direction and would overcome the prejudice and em- 
barrassments due to the use of solder in fruit and vegetable 
cans, and with this view the purchase was made, and now the 
sanitary can is being manufactured and sold in active competi- 
tion by the leading can makers throughout the United States, 
and in many localities has superceded the hole and cap cans. 

It is true that on December 15, 1909, the principal de- 
fendant and the Sanitary Can Company entered into a contract 
with the Max Ams Company, some of the provisions of which 
are set forth in the petition. Said companies, however, did not 
agree to purchase annually from the Max Ams Machine Com- 


pany a specific amount of its patent machinery for making. 


the open top can, but did agree to purchase a certain amount 
of can making machinery, and the Max Ams Machine Com- 
pany did not bind itself for a period of 5 years not to sell any 
such machinery to or for the use of any other person. It did 
not at that time nor does it now control the manufacture of 
machinery for the making of open top cans. There are a num- 
ber of different systems or kinds of machinery in use by the 
various manufacturers, including the principal defendant for 
the making of such cans, other than the machinery owned, con- 
trolled or manufactured by the Max Ams Machine Company. 
There is no contract existing between Max Ams Machine 
Company, Sanitary Can Company or the American Can Com- 
pany which is in any sense exclusive or which interferes with 
the right of Max Ams Machine Company to manufacture ma- 
chinery for making open top cans for other persons, firms or 
corporations. : 


4. Further Acquisitions of Can Making Plants. 


Of the concerns the petition alleges, pages 16 and 17 (part 
V, sub. 4), to have been independent and competing can mak- 
ing plants and to have been purchased or leased by the prin- 
cipal defendant subsequent to 1901, many were not competing 
can making plants, and several have not only been so pur- 
chased or leased, but are now among its active competitofs. 
The Virginia Can Company, Buchanan, Virginia, the United 
States Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, have been since their forma- 
tion, and now are in active competition with the principal de- 
fendant. The Lacrosse Can Co., Lacrosse, Wis., formerly also 
an active competitor, has been consolidated with the Wheeling 
Can Company, of Wheeling, West Virginia, a very formidable 
competitor of the principal defendant. The Independent (Tin) 
Can Company of New York, the American Solderless Can Co., 
New Jersey, were not can making concerns, each owned certain 
patents (and nothing else), which after a trial proved to be 
unsuccessful and were abandoned. The Western Can Co., and 
the Woodcock Can Co., of Chicago, were each in the hands of a 
receiver, and certain machinery only was purchased from the 
receiver after the companies had failed. The Western Canada 
Can Co., New Westminster, Canada, was not purchased or 
leased. The Boston Wharf Company of Boston, Michael Es- 
pert of Chicago, Freeman-Duncan Transfer & Realty Co., of 
Kansas City, are not and have never been in the can making 
business, but are landlords leasing real property only. The 
California Fruit Canners’ Association, California, the Hawaiian 


‘Pineapple Co. (Ltd.), Honolulu, Hawaii, are customers and 


not can makers. The Missouri Can Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
is not a purchase, but was organized by the principal defendant 
because under the laws of Missouri it was not permitted to 
qualify to do business therein. Martin Wagner Company, of 
East Brooklyn, Md., was one of the original purchases, and is 
named as such in the petition, page 9, as Martin Wagner Co., 
of Baltimore, Md., and is not a further acquisition. 

Horne & Danz, St. Paul, was an original 1901 acquisition, 
and is so mentioned on page 13 of the petition as one of the 
original machine making purchases. 

The Philadelphia Can Company of Philadelphia, the 
Union Can Company of San Francisco, Cal., and the North 
Lubec Can Co., were not. nor were either of them purchased 
by the Can Company. The buildings of Phillips & Leonard, 
Cambridge, Md., known as the Cambridge Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Cambridge, Md., was leased by the principal defendant 
in 1906 and occupied with its own machinery until 1908, when 
the machinery was removed, and the operation discontinued. 
The Kemiweld Can Co., Detroit, Mich., is a fibre package con- 
cern, and makes no packers’ or other tin cans. The United 
Can Company of California and the Sanitary Can Company 
have been heretofore mentioned herein. The Union Can Com- 
pany of Rome, the only remaining company, was purchased 
and is now being operated at Rome, New York. 

The allegation that the principal defendant has acquired 
and still retains can making plants of the Hawaiian Pineapple 
a is an error. That company never had a can making 
plant. 


It is true that some packers have entered into long term 
contracts with the principal defendant to buy their cans ex- 
clusively for the period covered by the contract, but never at 
prices lower than the bare cost at which they themselves could 
have bought the raw material and made the cans, that is, un- 
less because of inefficiency, small quantity manufactured, or 
for some other reason it cost them too much to make cans. 
Nor is it true that the principal defendant can offer such prices, 
because of its advantageous contract with the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Company. It does make long term contracts with 
packers and other users of cans (as do its competitors) because 
being in the can business it can make cans cheaper than people 
who are not so engaged and it has for good, honest business 
reasons been able to induce some packers to make such con- 
tracts because they deemed it to their interest to do so, but 
there are a very large number of packers throughout the coun- 
try who prefer to make their own cans and do so, and there 
are many packers who make short term contracts, or buy on 
open order. The field is entirely open for them to make their 
own cans, or to buy them from regular can makers, as they 
deem for their best interest, as is conclusively shown by the 
fact that many packers throughout the country are now mak- 
ing their own cans. 


5. Dismantling of Plants. 


It is true that after the company was organized and work 
commenced that many plants were dismantled as alleged in 
said petition. Whether such plants had prior to their purchase 
been in active and profitable competition with each other, the 
defendants are not advised and cannot state. It was found 
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that many of the plants were in leased premises, badly located, 
poorly equipped and not suited for economical distribution or 
Management and were therefore in many cases consolidated 
with some other plants and sometimes dismantled and a few 
were destroyed by fire. The fact, nevertheless, remains that 
the dismantling of inferior plants, the consolidation of the 
manufacture in the plants of higher efficiency and better loca- 
tion was one of the most important steps in realizing the eco- 
nomic advantages which flow from larger units in manufac- 
ture. The plants which continued to be operated were greatly 
enlarged, by the use of the machinery taken from such dis- 
mantled plants, or by the use of new machinery in the same 
plants, and new plants were built at central points better suited 
for economic distribution, so that the capacity was not les- 
sened, but greatly increased after such dismantling. 


6. Preferential Contract With the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company. 

It is true that some of those who took part in the organ- 
ization of the principal defendant also took part in the organ- 
ization of the American Tin Plate Company, and that two of 
the defendants are now directors of the United States Steel 
Corporation, which it is believed owns all the stock of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. Defendants are advised that 
the latter company does not produce approximately 60 per 
cent of the domestic output of tin plate, as is alleged in the 
petition. 

There have been contracts between the American Sheet 


& Tin Plate Co. and the principal defendant for the, sale and- 


purchase of tin plate, one of which is now in force, but these 
contracts have not resulted from any personal influence or 
favoritism, but have been mutually advantageous, and have 
given the principal defendant no advantage in price or other- 
wise which the volume of its purchases and the character and 
the continuity of its orders have not entitled it to. It is con- 
fidently believed that the principal defendant could have got- 
tei its tin plate at least as cheaply as under these contracts by 
manufacturing its own supply or by purchasing it from other 
tin plate manufacturers. It has not been because of such con- 
tracts that the principal defendant has been able to make, and 
has actually made, and sold cans to certain packers at less 
prices than those at which some of such packers could buy tin 
plate and make their own cans. In so far as packers have aban- 
doned making their own cans and bought them from the prin- 
cipal defendant it has been because in an open market and 
after free and open competition, not only as against competi- 
tors, but against the packer himself, the principal defendant 
has been able to satisfy such packer that it was for his interest 
to purchase, and in this there is nothing unlawful or remark- 
able because of the wisdom contained in the saying “every 
man to his trade.” 

The defendants deny any such control as is alleged in part 
V, sub. 6 of the petition. 

7. Unfair Practices. 


These defendants deny that since the formation of the 
principal defendant in 1901, or at any time during the present 
management the principal defendant has controlled or in- 
creased the general market price of tin cans. It does fix the 
prices for its own output as it in the very nature of things is 
bound to do, but these defendants deny that its predominance 
in the industry is so great that those prices are followed of 
necessity by other manufacturers and thus all substantial 
price competition is eliminated. Competition has not been 
eliminated. On the contrary it is very active and energetic. 
Nor is it true that the principal defendant has exercised or 
does exercise its power to lower or raise unduly and arbitrarily 
the price of its products. The fact is that the price is con- 
trolled by the cost of raw materials and the cost of production, 
and the price of tin cans is less now than formerly, notwith- 
standing the fact that the quality is much better and wages of 
employees are higher. Nor is it true that the principal de- 
fendant has acquired any control over the trade in open top or 
sanitary cans, either through the contract of December 15, 
1909, with the Max Ams Machine Company or otherwise. Nor 
is it able to fix, nor does it arbitrarily fix a higher price for 
such cans than for others, nor is it true that they cost no more 
to manufacture. On the contrary the cost of production is 
greater. 

Defendants deny each and all of the allegations contained 
in paragraphs (b), (c) and (d) of Subdivision 7 of part V 
of said petition. 

The matter of making long term contracts is now and 
has ever been a matter of negotiation and bargaining between 
the seller and the buyer. The principal defendant offers its 


customers some reduction in price if they agree to buy their 
requirments for a fixed time. This is not only its practice but 
it is believed is the practice of its competitors and of sub- 
stantially all the manufacturing concerns. The advantages to 
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both the seller and the buyer are many and this is especially 
true in business such as the packing busines where the re- 
quirements are for a short season. The packer must have his 
cans when the crops are ripe, and unless he can get them at 
that time great loss will result. By making long term contracts 
with substantial concerns he may confidently rely on being 
served while if he relied on buying his supply when the sea- 
son opend he might find himself unable to obtain his re- 
quirements. Instead of being compeled to enter into such con- 
tracts the packer usually much prefers them, because the 
advantages to him are many. No force, threat, compulsion or 
— — method is used to induce the making of such 
racts. 


Effect of Conspiracy: Present Control of the Trade. 

These defendants and each of them deny that there is in 
the can business any unlawful combination or conspiracy. It 
denies any restraint of trade or monopoly. It denies that it 
controls the greater portion of such trade and commerce. On 
the contrary, the total volume of the business of the principal 
defendant is less than one-third instead of more than one-half, 
as the petition inferentially alleges. Nor is it true that it has 
power, through its control or otherwise, to fix prices, nor does 
it fix prices at which cans are sold in interstate trade and com- 
merce. Nor has it made excessive profits on the actual value of 
the assets employed by it in such trade. 

Since the formation of the principal defendant, the in- 
dustry has grown enormously, but its share thereof has con- 
tinually diminished—demonstrating that it exercises no mon- 
opoly, restraint or domination. 

The keenness and growth of competition are shown by 
the history of one of the competitors of the principal de- 
fendant, which started busines in 1905 with a capital stock 
of $500,000. It now has a capital stock of $13,500,000. In 
the year 1905 it used 175,000 boxes of tin plate, and in 1912 
it used 1,290,000 boxes of tin plate. It started with one fac- 
tory in New York State, and one in Illinois; it now has two 
factories in Illinois, three factories in Maryland, and one fac- 
tory and a tin plate mill in Pennsylvania. 

And more than 200 concerns are now competing with 
the principal defendant, besides the very large number of 
packers and others, who make their own cans and other 
articles such as are made by the principal defendant. 


PRAYER. 


These defendants, and each of them, deny that they have 
violated, or attempted to or intended to violate, the said Act 
of July 2, 1890, or any provision therof, and deny that they 
are now engaged in violating said Act, or are threatening or 
intending so to do, and they respectfully submit that this 
Honorable Court should not grant any relief prayed for in 
the petition herein or any other relief in the premises, and 
now having answered as fully as they are advised it is material 
or necessary for them to answer, they pray to be hence dis- 
missed. 

AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, 
SANITARY CAN COMPANY, 
MISSOURI CAN COMPANY, 
DANIEL G. REID, 
FREDERICK S. WHEELER, 
HENRY W. PHELPS, 
FRANKLIN H. ISMON, 

W. F. DUTTON, 

RICHARD A. BURGER, 
FRANK D. THROOP, 
WILLIAM T. GRAHAM, 
EDMUND C. CONVERSE, 
FRANCIS L. HINE, 

JAMES McLEAN, 

GEORGE G. McMURTRY, 
WILLIAM HENRY MOORE, 
JOSEPH W. OGDEN, 

RAY L. SKOFIELD, 

J. HOBART MOORE, 
WILLIAM Y. BOGLE, 
GEORGE W. COBB. 


GEORGE R. WILLIS, 

213 Cortland Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 

HATCH & SHEEHAN, 
New York, N. Y. 

JOHN BARTON PAYNE, 
Chicago, Ill. 

SIMPSON, THACHER & BARTLETT, 
New York, N. Y. 

L. A. WELLES, 
New York, N. Y. 
Solicitors for said defendants. 
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BALTIMORE, MONDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1914. 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS. 


Canners! let us urge upon you a careful reading of 
the detailed report of the great Convention given here- 
with. Do not skip over it, we beg you, for while some 
spots are richer and more juicy than others, all of it is 
important and filled with thoughts that will benefit you. 
From the fall of the gavel, opening the Convention by 
President of the Canned Goods Exchange, F. A. Torsch, 
to its closing moment under the auspices of the newly- 
elected President, William C. Leitsch, the record is here 
complete, word for word, that you might be the judges 
of the importance and value rather than ourselves. The 
record marks the high water level of the industry in ac- 
complishment through united effort along those lines of 
general benefit and the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 


Machinery and supply men! take time to note care- 
fully how the industry you are supplying is making giant 
strides of progress along those lines which will make for 


a greater and a broader and more important industry, and 
all of which must reflect upon your business. Realize for 
your own sake that you belong to one branch of the trin- 
ity, which taken in its entirety represents today the great- 
est example of united effort found in this great country of 
wonderful business. United upon those great general 
principles common to all alike, but absolutely free of the 
taint of combination, or collusion, a truly wonderful 
achievement when the widely separated interests and the 
greatest differing conditions are considered. While the 
report of your annual meeting is not as lengthy as the 
others, nor as filled with weighty considerations, possibly, 
it is all here and stands as an evidence of the complete 
absence of friction and of a united purpose to advance the 
welfare of the entire industry. 


Canned Food Brokers! it is a distinct pleasure for us 
to be able to give you, on this occasion, the full report 
of your meetings. As many of you know in the past few 
years we have been unable to reproduce your meetings 
because of the delay in transmitting your minutes, which 
is done under your own supervision. We want to take 
this occasion to thank your officers for the great amount 
of work and trouble in getting this report to us so quickly 
and in time for this early issue. 


And this is particularly appreciated because you have 
possibly never held more important sessions than those 
of this year, for in this respect you share credit with the 
other Associations for reaching a high water level in this 
year’s meeting. The bonds of unity between you, the 
canners, the wholesale grocers and the machinery and 
supply men have been more closely knit; you have made 
a step forward in importance in the eyes of all these in- 
terests. Seldom has any industry been addressed by more 
competent men, or given better advice and encouragement 
than you have had during this meeting, and as here re- 
corded in full. It is not only the duty, but should be the 
pleasure of every canned food broker in the country to 
read over, very carefully, and digest the record of this 
year’s sessions. 


The writer’s father was one of the prime movers for 
a Brokers’ Association, and worked diligently and long to 
accomplish its formation, and the writer, as his repre- 
sentative, took an active part in the launching of the pres- 
ent body. The absence of a report of its meetings from 
our annual Convention issues has been keenly felt and 
deeply regretted, as the absence of a loved child. The 
pleasure of the return may therefore be realized. 


Just in passing note what these big Convention re- 
ports mean. Consider first the immense task and the won- 
derful ability of the men who take down every uttered 
word from the beginning to the close of not one meeting, 
but as on Wednesday, for instance, four separate and dis- 
tinct meetings. The truly wonderful ability of these ex- 
pert reporters is too lightly passed over; the accuracy 
and rapidity of their work is one of the wonders of the 
age. Then follows the Herculean task of transferring the 
report into type in record time, nearly 50,000 square 
inches of solid metal to be set, the “proofs” read and cor- 
rected (600,000 chances for typographical errors, under 
the strain of a rush and hustle—and yet some of our read- 
ers wonder at the sight of mistakes), made up into pages, 
printed, bound, addressed and mailed within two weeks 
after the close of the meeting. But being the recorder of 
the world’s progress, the newspaper must keep pace with 
the advancement—and it has. 


CONVENTION 


THE 7th ANNUAL MEETING 


--OF THE.. 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Baltimore, February 3rd, 4th and Sth, 1914 


An immense throng from all sections of the country—The most impressive opening— 


Welcome by Governor and Mayor-—Sound advice and beneficial instruction—Balmy 


weather and clear skies welcome the visitors—-The whole story told in full—A list 


of all those registered--The meeting of the Machinery and Supplies Association— 


The full report of the Brokers’ Meetings—The Amusement features, and the doings 


of this most notable week in the Industry’s History. 


The universe and all Baltimore combined to welcome 
the Convention of the National Canners’ Association, and 
its allied branches, on the occasion of its 7th annual meet- 
ing. Balmy air and gentle breezes, stolen from the spring, 
kept company with the cloudless skies to make the vis- 
itors’ stay enjoyable. Nature unlocked her storehouse to 
furnish the finest weather to the men who preserve her 
abundance in the days of plenty for the pleasure and sus- 
tainance of her many children in the bleak days of want. 
Thus were these care-takers of Nature’s abundance 
abundantly cared for by Nature herself. 

The opening of the sessions at the Belevedere Hotel, 
on Tuesday morning, was wonderfully impressive and 
long to be remembered. Cordially welcomed by the hosts 
of the occasion, the Canned Goods Exchange, through its 
President, Mr. F. A. Torsch, Church and State joined in 
the welcome and both expressed an appreciation of the 
work the assembled canners do for all humanity. 

Clad in his scarlet robes, his face aglow with interest 
in the occasion, Cardinal Gibbons, a prince in the great 
Catholic Church, called down God’s blessing upon the as- 
sembly and the meetings just beginning, while all stood 
with bowed heads and in reverent attitude. Never in the 
history of any canners’ meetings has there been an equally 
solemn moment. “We pray Thee, O Lord, that the de- 
liberations of this large assembly may be conducted in 
peace, in harmony and concord, ard.mutual benevolence,” 
and they were to an unusual degree. The harmony exist- 
ing in all meetings and between all interests stands as one 
of the notable and praiseworthy features of the Conven- 
tion. It could not have been more complete. And, con- 
tinuing, he prayed that the pure food which the canners 
dispense to the millions might contribute to the wheal 
of the Nation, to domestic peace, tranquility and content- 
ment and be a source of blessing to the people of our be- 
loved country. Recognizing in his wisdom the necessity 
of good food, His Eminence cheerfully paid tribute to the 
product of the canners. 

Governor Goldsborough in his address, likewise ac- 
knowledged the value and importance of the canning in- 


dustry to the State and the country, and urged a greater 
development of it. Mayor Preston was no less enthusi- 
astic and generous, 

And from this auspicious opening until the gavel 
sounded upon the close of the sessions every meeting of 
every Association was followed closely by remarkably 
large audiences, but through them all ran that desire for 
harmonious acion and the benefit of the greatest number 
or the greatest good of the industry. 

The program was a remarkably interesting one, but 
the addresses and actions were even more interesting and 
important than the program indicated. In the following 
pages we give the minutes of every meeting, word for 
word, as uttered by the speakers or on the floor during 
the debates. The entire Convention is reproduced here, 
and for all the Associations which met during the week. 
It makes a long story, but it is pregnant with helpful ad- 
vice and beneficial information. It should be read care- 
fully and be thoroughly digested. Now, when you have 
time on your hands, learn from these deliberations of the 
brightest minds in the industry. 


Secretary Green of the Retail Grocers’ Association 
wisely admonishes you to read more and read carefully; 
to use every endeavor to keep yourself posted on matters 
of interest in your business, and numerous other speakers 
urged the same thing in other words, for all realize that 
to advance the industry as a whole education is the one 
essential feature. With knowledge comes power, and 
knowledge cannot be acquired except by taking advan- 
tage of every opportunity to inform ones self. 

All records for attendance were smashed; all records 
for harmonious action were broken, and never have we 
heard such a general expression of satisfaction and pleas- 
ure with a Convention as was voiced on all sides, without 
a single discordant note. Would that this account, which 
we have tried faithfully to set down just as it happened, 
might meet with even a fraction of the success. It is 
plain, unembellished without attempt at display, but it 
is all here—take it and read. 
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THE Canning TRADE 


TUESDAY—OPENING DAY 
February 2nd, 1914 


Warm Welcome—Impressive Invocation— Governor 
Goldsborough’s Welcome—Mayor Preston knows 
the business—Vice President Leitsch replies— 
The three Presidents’ Annual Addresses. 


Mr. Torsch: Ladies and Gentlemen: A year ago the Canned Goods 
Exchange of Baltimore extended an invitation to the National Canners’ 
Association to hold its 1914 Convention in Baltimore. The acceptance of 
this invitation was announced by President Fernald at the Annual Din- 
ner of the Exchange last April. Since that time the Exchange has been 
mga forward with a great deal of pleasure to this important occa- 
sion. 

In the past twenty-five years great changes have taken place in this 
great industry, in which so many in this audience today are directly en- 
gaged. Machinery and methods have been devised and perfected which 
have revolutionized the canning industry. During the same period, and 
especially in the last decade, another factor has been quietly growing. 
which, if we mistake not, must show increasing benefits as the years go 
on. I refer to the spirit of co-operation which is manifested in all parts 
of the country among the men engaged in the canning industry. We 
find it in our local organization, with its membership of sixty separate 
and distinct firms and incorporated companies, comprising canners and 
those engaged in the allied industries; we find it in the Tri-State Pack- 
ers’ Association, comprising the canners of New Jersey and the Peninsula 
of Delaware and Maryland; we find it in the twenty other organizations 
from Maine to the Pacific Coast; and last, but not least, we find it in 
this greet and growing organization, the National Canners’ Association, 
which opens its Seventh Annual Convention here today. 


F. A. TORSCH 
Prest. Canned Goods Exchange 


This spirit of co-operation is one of the basic principles of the. Na- 
tional Canners’ Association, and upon this is built up its work in vari- 
ous lines of publicity, sanitation, scientific research, legislation, arbitra- 
tion and other lines, for the benefit of every canner in America. 

Were I permitted to suggest a slogan for the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation, it would be the inspiring words of Dumas: “All for each and 
each for all.” That, I believe, expresses what it has done in the past 
and what it will do in the future. And it is because we know these 
facts, and appreciate their value and importance, that the Canned Goods 
Exchange has enjoyed the keenest pleasure in having extended this invi- 
tation and in making some preparation for your comfort and entertain- 
ment while in our city. 

As your hosts on this occasion we now extend to you all, ladies and 
—, a most hearty welcome. If we find we have assisted in any 

egree in making your convention run smoothly and in helping you spend 
these days in our city, pleasantly and profitably, we shall feel a thousand 


times repaid. 
It is m bapor. privilege to ask his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons to 
ivine blessing. 


invoke the 
THE INVOCATION. 


Cardinal Gibbons: We pray Thee, I God of Light, Wisdom and 
Justice, by whose authority laws are enacted and judgments decreed, 
assist with Thy holy spirit and counsel and virtue tte President of these 
United States, that his Administration may be conducted in righteous- 
ness and be eminently useful to the people over whom he presides, by en- 
couraging an added respect for virtue and religion, Le J a faithful execu- 
tion of the laws in justice and mercy, and by restraining vice and im- 
morality. We recommend to Thy unbounded mercy all our brethren 
and fellow-citizens here assembled, that they may be raised in the 
knowledge and sanctified in the observance of Thy most holy will, that 
they may be prosecved in peace and happiness, and, after enjoying the 
blessings of this life, be admitted to those which are eternal. e pray 
Thee, Lord, that the deliberations of this large assemblage may be 
conducted in peace, in harmony and concord, and mutual benevolence. 
May their labors in the cause of industry be crowned and blessed by a 
greater development of their commercial enterprise and progress; and 
may the pure food which they dispense to the millions contribute to the 
heal of the Nation, to domestic peace, age pmo | and contentment, and 
be the source of blessings to the people of our beloved ong 

Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. hy aie. 
dom come. Thy will be done, on earth, as it is in heaven, Give us th 
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day our daily bread, and forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those 
who trespass against us, and lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil. Amen. 

Mr. Torsch: We have with us this morning his Excellency Phillips 
Lee Goldsborough, Governor of Maryland, who has disengaged himself 
from the now pressing affairs of State at the Capitol to come to Balti- 
more to meet and to greet the delegates to the National Canners’ Con- 
vention. Gentlemen, I present the Governor of Maryland. (Applause.) 


GOVERNOR GOLDSBOROUGH’S WELCOME. ’ 


Governor Goldsborough: Your Eminence, Mr. President, gentlemen 
of the Seventh Annual Convention of the National Canners’ Association, 
and its Allied Industries: I am asked to speak upon “Maryland, my 
Maryland,” a most courteous compliment, which is highly appreciated, 
and to which I shall endeavor to respond with more than pleasureable 
duty. It is true that he who holds the office of Governor holds it but a 
brief period; then passes out and is quite forgotten. Did not Horace 
Greely say, “I do not see why any man wants to be Governor of his 
State, for there is no one ey who can name the last ten governors on 
a moment’s notice.” So it is that I am admonished to make use of the 
opportunity while it is mine. But when one looks at your program and 
sees that no less than six speakers—I cannot say how many more—are 
to follow me, the first and natural thought is, How may full justice be 
done a subject, how may he tell of the greatness of the State, the achieve- 
ments and deeds of valor of her men, the accomplishments and beauty 
of her women, the well-known hospitality of her people, and at the same 
time hold fast to the cherished reputation of her men for courtesy and 
gallantry, by not taking too much of the time of the stranger? Shall I 
say no to the welcome guests within our gates? And therefore I shall 
not recount much that we have done and are now doing, satisfying my- 
self with the general statement that there is little that we have not 
done that is good, and that which is bad we know not of. 

The occasion and purpose that calls this convention to Maryland and 
to the City of Baltimore means much to our people, and I applaud the 
efforts, Mr. President, of those who were instrumental in inducing your 
organization to visit us, at the same time expressing my thanks to those 
of you who did cast a vote for Baltimore as your convention city for 
1914. And while, of course, I understand, as all Marylanders do, the 
wisdom of your decision, it will be the endeavor of those having charge 
of your entertainment, and they will not fail in that endeavor, mark you, 
to give you the proof that Maryland, and Baltimore, her matchless city, of 
which His Honor the Mayor will so soon tell you, can and will place 
upon your necks the yoke of hospitality so great in weight that you will 
ery out, “the burden is too great for me to bear,” and, in the words of 
Falstaff, just a bit changed, you will conclude, “if the rascals have not 
given me medicines to make me love them, I’ll be hanged; it could not be 
else, I have drunk medicines.” 

But when we seriously reflect upon the object and purpose that 
brought you here, just a measure of State pride is ours, for it is to be 
remembered that Maryland holds no mean place in the canning industry 
of the United States, and that the Eastern Shore, my native home—Dor- 
chester county, for I am a countryman (applause)—(just a few of my 
neople from my own native heath) contributes largely to that end. Is 
it too much to say, am I lacking in modesty in speaking to guests; am 
I doing violence to the truth? I think not, when I say that Maryland 
is the greatest canning State of the Union, next followed by California, 
the land of sun and beauty, the State which wlil be the home of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition in 1915, which should command the sup- 
nort and help of every single American (applause). And Baltimore City 
is in a class by itself in this particular industry, and not alone in that, 
but in many more. I shall not tell you of them. The Mayor will most 
eloquently do that, and I may say that this city is packing a more varied 
and diverse products than is ——_ by any other city, or even State, 
for that matter. And, as to one branch of that industry, I believe it 
may be said that Dorchester county is the greatest tomato-packing 
county in the country, having packed—I think I am not extravagant in 
figures—about one and one-quarter million cases in each of the years 
1912 and 1913, a pack greater than any other county in the United 
States, and to Baltimore belongs the distinction of packing more of this 
article of food than any county or even State, except in Maryland, in 
the Nation; I know that the largest part of the tomatoes packed in Bal- 
timore are reared and raised upon the Maryland and Delaware Penin- 
sula, an incomparable land, the very Garden of Eden. And if Governor 
Miller, of the State of Delaware. whom I am sure will soon be here, 
were here, he would frankly testify to that. Indeed I may go so far as 
to say that the lands on this peninsula, lying between the Delaware and 
Chesapeake Bays, and the lands adjacent thereto. that is to say, the 
States of Virginia. Delaware, New Jersey and Maryland, raise two-thirds 
of the country’s total pack of tomatoes. Is it to be wondered that we 
take pride in the knowledge of this accomplishment? Agriculture is 
said to be the backbone of the Nation. From the land are the store- 
houses filled for all the world. The cry of “back to the land” is not 
what I am heeding this day. Better is the solution of this difficulty to 
be had when we find a check to the excessive flow of young people from 
the farm to the city and town. As one has said, “The city does not need 
many of these farm boys except for administrative and executive work, 
for which the rigid discinline of the farm trains them. To supply this 
limited demand there will alwavs be enough farm-born persons with 
taste and inclinations for city life.” All others we must keep on the 
farm, and to do this rural life must be robbed of its isolation and made 
attractive, better worth living. Quoting an eminent authority, it had to 
await the fulness of time, it had to wait until farming itself became 
profitable. In other words, it had to wait until the consumer in the 
great cities was compelled to pay for the fertility of the soil in the 
shape of breadstuffs more than the mere cost of raising and transport- 
ing it. It had to wait until Science had taken agriculture in all its 
branches as part of its world-wide province, until farmers commenced 
to realize that farming is a science as well as art. It had to wait until 
the extension denartments of our agricultural colleges had convinced 
the farmer himself that life is not a heritage of the professional and 
business classes only, but of all, young and old. It had to wait until the 
rural mail delivery and the rural telephone had put_the farmers in 
touch with each other and with the outside world. Then began here 
and there the socialization of farm life. These are strong words, but 
these are words of truth, and they convey with unequivocable clearness 
the meaning of the demand for progressiveness in this twentieth cen- 
tury. Towards this end the canners of the Union have done and are now 
doing their full part, and it is mainly for this reason—outside of the 
ordinary pleasure given one in meeting such a splendid body of men 
and women as I see here gathered—that I am here this morning to do 
homage to them and to tell in plain and truthful words the great aid they 
have given to the development of many of our agricultural resources. 
They have created a demand, a very broad market, and have themselves 
in no small measure, I should say directly, helped to remove the opnosi- 
tion and objection to increased taxes for the purpose of building a 
system of modern highways throughout the State, the cost of which, 
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though always a present burden upon the taxpayer, is withal a splendid 
investment for the future, for the farmer quickly recognized that with 
canning plants found in the city, in the town, in the village—aye, even 
along the very countryside—he would find a market for his raw prod- 
ucts at attractive prices, and with modern roads to transport them he 
is enabled to deliver from three to four times the quantity he could have 
done over the old-fashioned dirt roads. And thus it is that good roads 
mean good schools, knowledge and prosperity; and bad roads mean 
poor schools, ignorance and poverty; and I am glad to say to you gen- 
tlemen here this day that Maryland is in the foreground in the construc- 
tion of splendid roads throughout this State. We are not a large State 
in point of territory, but we have in contemplation a system of main 
arterial roads of over thirteen hundred miles, stretching from the west- 
ern boundaries of the State to the Eastern Shore, and to the north and 
to the south, making this splendid Monumental City the hub of a wheel, 
so to speak, with each of the county seats leading into this great city. 
We are endeavoring to alleviate the hardships of country life; we are 
endeavoring to alleviate the isolation of country life; we are endeavor- 
ing to keep the boys and girls upon the farm; we are endeavoring to 
have one farmer emulate another, to clean up his ditches, to clean off the 
roads, to make better his fences, to paint his houses, to rear flowers in 
his garden, to build better school-houses. to build better churches, to 
have better roads, to make the life attractive. That, I think, is one of 
the great questions of the twentieth century, and I know of no branch 
of trade, I know of no business, that has so greatly helped along that 
line, as I have said, as has the canning industry. I know what it is in 
my own country. I have seen what they have done, and I am doubly 
thankful to them for the splendid efforts they have given us. 

And, therefore, I say, all hail to the canners, for they have been a 
most potent factor in the development of this State, and equally so, I 
am quite sure, in others, for I have not the slighest doubt of that fact. 

I extend you a most hearty welcome to this dear old State, rich in 
all historic lore, rich in the deeds of valor of the men who have now 
been called to their home, and rich in the men living today in our 
midst. I say to you, may your visit we one of unending pleasure and 
joy, the hospitality of this State is yours. Use it as you will, but be 
sure that it is used in fullest measure. (Applause.) 

Mr. Torsch: ‘The interests of Maryland and Delaware are strongly 
identical in many ways, and especially is this true in the great indus- 
try whose affairs we have met here to discuss. It seems most fitting 
that Delaware should join with Maryland in greeting our guests from 
far and near. We had extended to his Excellency Charles R. Miller, Gov- 
ernor of Delaware, an invitation to address you, but he is unable to 
be present, having wired us the following telegram: 


Wilmington, Del., February 2, 1914. 


Frank E. Gorrell, Secretary, 
National Canners’ Assocition, Hotel Belvedere, Baltimore. 

I am greatly disappointed to advise you that a wretched cold has in- 
capacitated me to such an extent that I am unable to be with you to- 
morrow. Please convey my sincere regrets to President Fernald, Mr. 
Torsch, your honored guests and members. I trust that you will have a 
successful and profitable convention. 

(Signed) CHAS. R. MILLER. 

I take great pleasure in introducing Honorable James H. Preston. 
Mayor of Baltimore, to welcome you to our city and to greet you in the 


name of our people—a warm-hearted people, who are never so happy 


as when the opportunity is given them to extend the hand of real, 
genuine fellowship to the stranger at our gates. (Applause.) 


MAYOR PRESTON’S WELCOME. 


Mayor Preston: Ladies and gentlemen: The occasion might very 
well pass without a word from me, after the very beautiful invocation by 
our beloved Cardinal, and after the very statesmanlike address by our 
distinguishe Governor. 

feel, however, that there ought to be no occasion allowed to pass 
where there are as many people gathered together as there are here 
today, without saying a few words about Baltimore. 

I feel a good deal like the Western man who was at a funeral in New 
York City, and who, when the priest said that he did not know very 
much to say about the deceased, got up in the middle of the audience 
and said—this Western man—I don’t know very much about the de- 
ceased either, but. inasmuch as there are a good many of us gathered 
together, I thought I would say a few words about Los Angeles. (Ap- 
plause and laughter.) Now that is the way I feel about Baltimore. 
(Laughter.) And I want you to feel that way about Baltimore when 
you go away. 

Small mayors, you know, do not match up very well with great 
Cardinals and great Governors, but when the Governor told you about 
the beauties of Dorchester county and how he came from Dorchester, I 
felt it was up to me to say something about my birthplace in Harford 
county, Maryland (applause), and to tell you that no matter how many 
great Governors Dorchester county has produced—and it has produced 
one—it has not yet produced a Dick Dallam or a Frank Gorrel. (Ap- 
plause.) That is an honor that is left to Harford county, and we file 
them as specimens of fine American Maryland manhood, two young men 
who are both of them close to your hearts, as they are to mine. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it affords me great pleasure to welcome you 
te Baltimore, to say that you and your kindred trades have done much 
for the upbuilding of our town. We owe you a great deal of gratitude 
for what you have done for the town, and we think that the canning 
industry also owes something to us. 

It was, perhaps, in Baltimore that the first great stens towards the 
accomplishment of a practical canning industry were taken. It is here 
that the final steps upon which this great national—international—trade 
has been built. It is here that these first steps were taken. It is here 
that Solomon invented, discovered or applied calcium to the hot water 
kettle that so rapidly raised the temperature and made the process 
kettle a rapid development: instead of several hours, several minutes. 
And it is here that the Shriver basic patent on the closed kettle and the 
use of live steam in the process kettle was made: here where it was 
brought to its perfection. It was in Baltimore, I believe, that these steps, 
which are basic steps in the whole canning industry of every character, 
were first taken. So that you owe to us, perhaps, a debt of gratitude, 
and to those men a debt of gratitude, for the basis of the business. 

It seems to me that there is one great feature of your business which 
has not been properly exploited, which has not been generally known. It 
may be only known to young men or to people who are familiar with 
the canning industry and who know the action of the process kettle 
from dealing with it with their hands, as I did, in Harford county, forty 
years ago. 

Pure food laws are all well in their character. Bacteria may be a 
dangerous thing, infusoria in our foods may be a dangerous thing, but 
you and I, who know the work of the process kettle, we know that 
there is no danger from bacteria or from infusoria or anything in those 
cans ,and we know that the fact that a canned goods process has been 
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around a can is an argument and a demonstration that there can be no 
bacteria in that can, whatever may have been before the process kettle 
had its effect on the contents of the can. So that it seems to me a very 
widespread campaign for pure foods may be made in-favor of all the 
products of the canned goods factory that go through the process kettle. 
It is a process of pasteurization itself, the destruction of all germ life, 
end upon that destruction is based the purity and the life of the food 
in the can. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, while you are in Baltimore, while I am 
giving you this word of welcome, while I am assuring you of the warm- 
hearted affection which our people have for all strangers, and for canners 
in particular, let me say to you, do not go back to your homes without 
visiting our great works of industry, activity, art and progress. Look 
at our great schools. Go over to the Johns Hopkins. Look at our great 
parks, which are without equal either in area or money spent on them in 
the United States. Look at our great road system in certain towns. Visit 
our outskirts, Guilford, Roland Park and Walbrook: look at Roland 
Park, a development which is second to none in the world as a suburban 
development. Look at our factories. Examine carefully our street rail- 
way facilities. Look at our situation on our harbor at the head of the 
bay. Look at our great railroad terminals at Port Covington and at 
South Baltimore and at Canton, And, while you are here, take a ride over 
our city and see what a great city vou are in the midst of. The census 
tells no story of our size. The census tells no story of our area. We are 
like London in one particular, which is a mile square. While we are 
thirty miles square, yet our real territory is a hundred miles in area and 
our real population, so far from being 558,000, shown by the census, our 
real population is 700,000. 

So that, my friends, we want you take back home with you a little 
story of Baltimore, of Baltimore as shown in the Baltimore Book, Balti- 
more as written on the hearts of our own people, Baltimore as seen. in 
the eye of a kindly observer. Take this home with you with our welcome. 
Thank you. (Applause.) 

Mr. Torsch: I take great pleasure in introducing Mr. William C 
Leitsch, of Columbus, Wisconsin, the first vice-president of the National 
Canners’ Association, who will respond to these addresses of welcome. 


VICE-PRESIDENT LEITSCH’S RESPONSE. 


Mr Leitsch: Ladies and gentlemen: We fully appreciate these kind 
words of welcome to those who have assembled here in this beautiful 
city at this Seventh reunion of the industry of canned foods. Conditions 
locally have been beautifully described, but we know that the progress 
made in this beautiful city and State is also being made all over our 
great country of such great possiblities, of untold resources, with its 
unlimited funds, its fertile acres, its productive orchards, its broad wa- 
ters, its unlimited supplies. 


WM. C. LEITSCH 
Prest. National Canners’ Association 


We are dignified by the presence of these gentlemen at our gathering, 
men who have been favored by the people of their Commonwealths, and 
we are proud that our deliberations are presided over by one who has 
likewise been given the highest honors in his State (applause). 

We relax from business to attend these meetings. We cultivate good 
fellowship. But we must not for a moment forget our mission. We must 
send broadcast over this country, from the Far East to the Sunny West, 
from the North to the South, our message. The eyes of the consuming 
public are upon us. The searchlight of investigation reaches to every 
nook and corner of our great country, and we are here to study and work 
out the important problems coming before us day after day, and in- 
cidentally to enjoy the hospitality which has been so beautifully ten- 
dered. 

Let us enjoy this to the fullest measure. But let us study the prob- 
lems and work carefully, and remember when we go home that we have 
within our own hands and control the most powerful advertising medium 
in the world for the production of a cleanly, wholesome, economic food. 
That is, quality. 

Now let us to the fullest enjoy this hospitality, and we show no dis- 
nt nal to our hosts in attention to our work and doing it well. (Ap- 
»lause. 

' Mr. Torsch: An introduction to the next speaker is at once un- 
necessary and superfluous. Certainly he needs no introduction to the 
canners of Baltimore, who have known him and esteemed him to such 
an extent almost as to claim him as their own. Nor should he require an 
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Frank Hamachek Ideal Viner 
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Why Ideal Viner Feeders Should Appeal to You 


IDEAL Viner Feeders are the only machines 
that thoroughly seperate the vines and feed them 
correctly (they do it better than four men could) and 
because of this, they secure many savings for the 
user that cannot be secured in any other way. They 
save many peas that would otherwise pass through 
the viners unhulled, prevent the cracking and 
damaging of many peas during the hulling process, 
save the most tender peas (which improve the qual- 


ity of the pack) and materially increase the capacity 
of the viners. Besides this, they save a very depend- 
able man to each machine installed. These savings 
are so large that it is not uncommon to hear a user 
say that our feeders paid for themselves during the 
first season’s use. But, remember IDEAL VINER 
FEEDERS are the only machines or method of 
feeding that will seperate the vines thoroughly 
enough and feed them properly, to secure these 
large savings. 


917 Ideal Feeders Were In Use During 1913 


Write for Our 1914 Catalogue Now 
and 
Visit Our Exhibit at Baltimore 


FRANK HAMACHEK, 


ESTABLISHED 


1880, Kewaunee, Wis. 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., Sole Manufacturers and Agents for Canada. 
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introduction to you gentlemen who have come from afar to Baltimore to 
take part in these deliberations, because you have known he has worked 
long and well in your organization and you have bestowed upon him the 
highest position within your gift. As the former chief magistrate of the 
great State of Maine, and beloved by citizens of his own State, he has 
also earned the esteem and devotion of hundreds—I should say, thousands 
—in all parts of the country with whom, as president of the National 
Canners’ Association, he has come in contact. 

I now have the honor of placing this meeting in charge of your presi- 
dent and friend, the Honorable Bert M. Fernald. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT FERNALD IN CHARGE. 


Mr. Fernald: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: I thank you, sir, 
for this royal and splendid introduction. 


I am profoundly grateful for this opportunity to meet and mingle 
with the members of this great Association, in this beautiful city of 
Baltimore. This city stands first in so many achievements that time and 
words fail to express our appreciation of her marvellous attainments; 
this city, first of all in the canning industry, that stands as a beacon 
star, guiding those from other sections to that high standard of excel- 
lence which has been accomplished by the men who have not only erected 
great industrial establishments, monuments to their own memory, but 
whose counsel and wisdom have helped to guide the nation from the 
dark days of the Revolution up to the present time; this city, first, not 
only in industry and commerce, but in literature, science, art and poetry: 
this city, where was born that great national anthem, “The Star Span- 
gled Banner,” which has been sung from hilltop and valley, from moun- 
tain and plain, from desert and city, by every loyal American during 
the last century—and that other anthem, so dear to the people of your 
own state—‘Maryland, My Maryland”; and to you, my friends, who 
have given this generous welcome, we respond by coming from the 
Orient to the Occident, from Canada to the sea; from the broad and 
fertile plains of the great West, where corn and wheat wave and rustle, 
teuched by the gentle wind, whispering bountiful harvest to the reaper; 
from the sunny South, the land of birds and flowers, we have come, 
leaving the orange blossom and the palms, the rice fields and the cotton; 
from the Golden Gate of California, and that splendid territory of the 
Northwest, and the rockbound coast of Maine—all to join you in ad- 
vancing the interest of our Association and in praise of the greatness 
and grandeur of our splendid republic. 


What could be more fitting than to come here, in this location mid- 
way commercially of the forty-eight states of the Union’? As I look 
back over the past and note the conception, growth and development of 
our industry, I can say to you truthfully and vigorously, that there 
has never been a period in its history when I felt prouder of its achieve- 
ments than at the present time. 


This Association, which had its birth less than a decade ago, has 
passed its infancy in toil and struggle, but always with a bright hope, 
and faith in the future. But today, like a strong youth who has attained 
the age of manhood, we launch into the future with brighter hopes, 
higher ambitions, greater strength and power than ever before. Our 
struggles and accomplishments in the past but strengthen and encourage 
us for the future. 


B. M. FERNALD 
Ex-Prest. National Canners’ Association 


By a well established practice, it has been the custom of your 
presidents to review somewhat the work of the previous year, offer 
some suggestios for consideration at this convention, and specify some 
important matters which should be consummated during the year to 
come. 


Change of Location. 


It had been deemed advisable by the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee and directors, to maintain an office in a more central location; 
therefore, early in my administration, our office was moved from Bel 
Air to Washington, where we have been able to keep in close touch with 
legislative matters connected with the industry. And we have found 
this change to be most advantageous, and the government officials ready 
to co-operate with us in every good move. 

Now and then a congressman or senator, evidently uninformed on 
the subject, presents a bill which is not only detrimental to the can- 
ning interest, but to the consumer of canned foods as well. I will speak 
of but one such, now under consideration by one of the important com- 
mittees of Congress. 

This bill declares that all canned foods shall be dated the year 
they are packed. It is a well-known fact that almost every product that 
is placed in cans maintains its standard of quality for many years. The 
purpose of canning is to carry goods not only from one season to an- 
other, but also to pack a surplus in years of plenty, that the goods may 
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be carried forward to the lean years, or those of famine. Should this 
bill become effective, packers would be cautious about canning more 
than they had future sales for, and when the years of famine came, there 
would be nothing to draw from. This would terminate in great hard- 
ship to the consumer. If it were true that goods deteriorated from year 
to year, there would be a logical reason for this .bill, but inasmuch as 
they do not, it would be a most unfair, unjust exaction, which would 
result detrimentally, both to canner and consumer, and all those en- 
gaged in the distribution of such foods. This is but one of the many 
legislative measures which our Association must undertake to regulate. 

Whenever legislation is in the direction of improving the quality 
of the canned product, or for bettering sanitary conditions about the 
canneries, it will meet with a warm welcome by our Association; and we 
cannot too highly commend the Food and Drugs Act of 1906. In all 
matters pertaining to the enforcement of this law, and, in fact, with all 
matters connected with our industry, we have found Dr. Carl ee 
chief chemist, and his associates, exceedingly fair, efficient and helpful. 


Laboratory. 

Since our last meeting, by the aid of the can manufacturers, we 
have been able to establish in the city of Washington a laboratory, 
second to none in the United States, officered by scientists of well-known 
and established reputation—men not only learned in their profession, 
but of such extensive knowledge of our industry and affairs that they 
have proven of great benefit to the members of our Association and the 
entire industry: and it is to be the province of this laboratory to aid in 
every way possible the canners of the country, not only to determine the 
little troubles, the unknown difficulties of the industry, but to assist in 
all ways possible our members, and the canners at large, to produce the 


choicest foods. 
Membership. 


The last year has been a most successful one in the increase of 
membership of the Association. The milk manufacturers, almost as a 
body, have become members, and the large interests which they repre- 
sent, as well as the high standing and character of the men engaged 
in this particular branch of the business, have been a great boon to the 
Association. 

A most remarkable incident, and one pamnns never before known 
in the history of any industry, was when these men, through our Asso- 
ciation, combined their efforts to determine a minimum standard of 
their product, and asked the Department of Agriculture to pass upon 
this, and to penalize any competitors who should manufacture milk of 
inferior quality, or below the regular authorized standard. This act 
alone is worthy the emulation of other manufacturers of other lines of 
goods, and we hope that a standard may eventually be established for 
all products. It is with gratifying pride that I mention these members 
in particular, as they have been unusually active in impressing upon 
the Association the importance of progressive and sanitary measures. 


Changed By-Laws. 

There has been some discussion among the Executive Committee 
and directors as to the wisdom of so changing the by-laws that manu- 
facturers of other food products aside from those contained in hermet- 
ically sealed cans might be eligible to membership. This is a matter 
for serious consideration, and I hope that the question may be thor- 
oughly discussed, and whatever may be the decision of this convention 
will, I am sure, be deemed wise. I do not feel like making a personal 
suggestion on this, as it is a question so broad and comprehensive that 
it deserves the careful consideration of the entire convention—which, I 
am certain, it will have. 

Reserve Fund. 

You will note by the Treasurer’s report that the financial affairs of 
the Association are in the very best condition, and that we have been 
able to meet all obligations the past year, and have a reasonable bal- 
ance in the banks at this time. I do urgently recommend, however, that 
some action be taken whereby a reserve fund shall be laid aside annu- 
ally, and that it be invested in Government bonds or other securities, 
which are deemed absolutely safe, and that a sum of ten thousand dol- 
lars be placed in reserve each year, to be known as the Reserve Funa, 
until such time as this shall reach proportions sufficiently large that the 
income may care for the overhead charges, so-called, of the Association. 
The Laboratory of Scientific Research must of necessity incur a con- 
tinuous expense, and it will be necessary to increase our income very 
materially. 

I am positive that the Publicity Fund, so called, and the mem- 
bership dues, should be combined into one general fund for advanc- 
ing the interests of the Association, as deemed wise by the members 
of the Executive Committee. I hope some action wWill be taken along 
these lines that this reserve may be established the coming year. The 
details of this should be left to a committee selected at the next session 
of the Executive Committee. 

Pure Food Laws. 

It has been the policy of this Association from its mnewetion to 
support all national and state pure food laws, and whenever there has 
been any opposition, it has been because it was feared that those charged 
— the enforcement of the laws did not fully comprehend their mean- 
ng. 

Uniform Legislation. 

The National Pure Food Law seems to cover the ground logically, 
and packers in general have little criticism to make, but some of the 
states have enacted laws that are so stringent and apparently unfair, 
that packers of canned foods in every section of the country are obliged 
to watch carefully the market to which they are shipping, in order to 
— + a comply with the state laws where the goods are destined to 

e sold. 

It is presumed that all goods are packed, so far as material and 
processing is concerned, to comply with the National Pure Food Laws, 
but in branding of the goods, some states declare very definitely that 
certain changes should be made in stenciling, etc., which would be of 
but little or no benefit to the packer or the consumer, and it is hoped 
that uniform legislation along the lines of the National Pure Food Law 
may be established in every state. . 


Standards. 

National legislation for the establishment of standards of all canned 
products would receive a hearty welcome. The trade journals, maga- 
zines, and the press at large, have given the industry much encourage- 
ment the past year, and there has been a great change from the sensa- 
tional items published a few years since, bitterly denouncing the use 
of canned foods, to the recommendations, and articles encouraging and 
advising their use, which have been in general circulation the past 
season. 

Sanitation. 

The ee of sanitation has been agitated, and great improve- 

ments made at many canneries in the United States; and there,is yet room 
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Bliss Double Seamer No. 42-K 


For Sanitary Cans 
The Can Stands Still 


A strong, compact machine in which all parts are of liberal propor- 
tion and in perfect balance, assuring steady and easy running at high 
speed. Construction is such that all parts are easily accessible and 
readily adjustable. When changing from one size can to another, adjust- 
ments are quickly and easily made. Drive is by friction clutch, allowing 
of independent operation and instant control. Four double seamer rolls 
are used. Each operation is accomplished by two rolls operating 
simultaneously at opposite points of the cover, equalizing the roll pressure 
and doing the work twice as fast as if done with one roll. 

Capacity 2% to 6% inches in diameter by 2 to 10 inches in height. 
Speed 20 per minute. 


“Builders of the Complete Line” 


Catalog 14 7, illustrating the complete line for 


both types of cans sent on request 


L Representatives for Chicago and vicinity: STILES-MORSE CO., 565 West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FIRE INSURANCE 
Canners Exchange Subscribers 
At Warner Inter Insurance Bureau 


RESULTS OF SIX YEARS OF CO-OPERATION 


Cash Savings, approximately - - $ 400,000.00 
Losses Paid - - - 566,595.86 
Insurance in force, December 31st, 1913 - - 20,135,408.55 
Cash Assets, December 31st, 1913 296,391.60 
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STRONG MATURE SAFE 


THE BEST PROPOSITION FOR YOU 


LANSING B. WARNER, Incorporated, Attorney 
111 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS: 


FRANK VAN CAMP, Chairman WM. R. ROACH GEO. G. BAILEY, Treasurer 
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for improvement. Nothing will add more to the welfare of the industry, 
the friendly publicity given it, and the great benefits derived from_ it, 
than to have the canneries in a state of immaculate cleanliness; and it 
should be the duty of every member of the Association to bring about, 
at all the canneries in his locality, the best possible sanitary conditions. 

I have already suggested that standards be established for the qual- 
ity of every food that goes into a can; but let me impress upon you 
ptomaine poisoning which have been reported, and we have yet to learn 
of a single death that could be directly attributed to the use of canned 
foods; and while in past seasons a large amount of money has been ex- 
pended in investigations of this nature it would seem that the facts 
are so well established at this time that little or no attention need be 
paid to rumors or headlines of this character. It is a fact beyond ques- 
tion that longevity has increased, and in about the same proportion 
that the canned foods industry has developed; who can say that canned 
foods may not be, in a measure, responsible for this era of good health 
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and long life? 
Possibilities. 


In the early days of our republic the farmers constituted a large 
part of our citizenship, but in the past half century great cities have 
grown up, and our population increased from sixty to about a hundred 
million people. 

In the early days it was possible to raise and deliver to the city 
the importance of having these standards determined by the Congress 
of the United States, rather than by the different state governments. 
It is a matter of nutional importance, and these standards should be 
established by the national Congress. 


Increased Consumption. 

The increased consumption of canned foods since the organization 
of this Association has been phenomenal, and the past year more 
than three and a quarter billion cans of tinned products have been manu- 
factured; and the fact that little or no critcism has been made of the 
detrimental effects on the human system is sufficient evidence that 
canned foods are the most healthful of any placed on sale by the dis- 
tributors of food products. This is a broad statement, but absolutely 
true; and the fact that canned foods may be depended upon not only 
for their economy, but for their health-giving value as well, is one that 
should make a strong appeal te the consumers of the country. 


Canned Foods Healthy. 

Our Secretary has carefully investigated the few hundred cases of 
population sufficient green products, in their season, to supply and feed 
them. Today, this would be impossible: and if canned foods were elimi- 
nated from the bill of fare, many people of the United States would suf- 
fer from hunger. 

With the large concentration of people, it is necessary to have con- 
centrated foods, and these can be supplied only by canning or preserv- 
ing by heat sterilization. 

A few years ago milk could be supplied within. a radius of one hiu- 
dred miles of the large cities of the land; but today if it were pot for 
the evaporated milk factories it would be impossible to furnish the tre- 
mendous quantities required. Now condensed and evaporated milk fac- 
tories are located in the remote agricultural regions, where the supply 
may be secured from the farmers in most secluded districts. This is 
also true of the fruit and vegetable canneries. And the products of 
these neighborhoods are shipped in cans to the great cities in better 
condition than it was possible a few years since to secure them from 
nearby markets. 

Years ago it was not a big matter to provide an adequate fish sup- 
pe; yet, with the growth of the times, salmon and other canners hand- 
ing these products have become a necessity. 


Diversity of Interests. 


The diversity of interests which have sprung up and grown to such 
marvelous proportions in the last few years, employing so many of 
the young men and women from the country districts, drawing from 
the farms those who are most capable of becoming producers, demands 
that food shall be produced on every acre available, placed in concen- 
trated packages, and distributed to their homes in the most nutritious 
and economical form. 

Allied Associations. 


I have been pleased beyond measure with the concerted action of 
all the Associations allied to our own. Committees from the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, and the National Canned Goods and 
Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association have worked together with committees 
from our own Association, to the advantage of all. 

Mr. McGlasson, President of the National Grocers’ Association; Mr. 
Dallam, President of the Brokers’ Association, and Mr. Langbridge, 
President of the Machinery Supply Association, have met with us at 
our Executive Committee meetings, and favored us with addresses of 
unusual merit, and I desire to thank the officers of each of these Asso- 
ciations for their fealty and devotion to our own co-workers. I hardly 
need mention the character and high standing of the Board of Directors 
and Executive Committee whose counsel and loyal support I have had 
during my administration. They are splendidly equipped men, and 
have given unsparingly of their time and efforts in the upbuilding and 
advancing of the work of the Association. And in retiring, I cannot 
speak too highly of the support I have received. 

The wonderful growth of this organization, and the manifold du- 
ties imposed upon its Executive Board require, more and more, the time 
of the President and officers of the Association, and I have made it a 
practice to visit the office at Washington often, conferring with the Sec- 
retary on matters of importance, and endeavoring to aid in every way 
possible the carrying forward of the great work. 

The result of the year’s work is most gratifying, and I cannot close 
without paying a deserved compliment to Mr. Gorrell, our Secretary, and 
I know you will agree with me that he is one of the most ambitous, 
honest, efficient and trustworthy men that may be found connected with 
any organization or association; k.s tactfulness has oftentimes brought 
order out of chaos, and his untiring energy solved many problems that 
would otherwise have been annoying and troublesome. And I desire to 
pay him this tribute in closing. I have ever had his wise counsel, the 
benefit of his splendid judgment, and the satisfaction of his unfailing 
loyalty. And finally, my friends, let me urge upon you the necessity 
of your unselfish devotion, and the importance of feeling it your duty 
to assist in every way the incoming President, and in doing this you 
will help to build what this Association is destined to be—the greatest 
boon to the industrial interests this country has ever known. 

Mr. Fernald: Ladies and gentlemen: There are yet many good 
things in store for you, and it gives me very great pleasure to introduce 
for the next few_minutes the president of the Machinery and Supplies 
Association, Mr. Langbridge. (Applause.) 

Mr. Langbridge: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: After listen- 
ing to the eloquent addresses of the distinguished gentlemen who have 
preceded me, I can best describe my state of feelings by telling you a 
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story I once heard about Bret Hart. He was wandering along the water. 
front in London when he overheard two longshoremen quarreling; at 
least, one man was denouncing the other, using all the invective that 
his limited vocabulary allowed, and after he finished, the fellow he was 
addressing started to walk away; and Mr. Hart said: “Aren't you going 
to reply to that fellow; are you going to let him get away with you like 
that?” “How can I?” asked the man; “he has used up all the best 
words.” But, as Bill Nye once said, I am going to do my duty to the 
inhabitants of this village, no matter what happens (laughter.) 


PRESIDENT LANGBRIDGE’S ADDRESS. 


This Seventh Annual Convention of the National Canners and allied 
Associations, which is fittingly held in the city of Baltimore, the cradle 
of the canned foods industry, probably marks its highest point up to this 
time, both as to attendance and importance. Never in the past has one 
of our conventions been graced and dignified by the presence of so emr- 
nent a churchman as Cardinal Gibbons, nor by the presence of one active 
Governor and one former Governor, and it is certainly an epoch in the 
history of our associations. It is also an indication of the position of in- 
fluence and respect we have attained, where such eminent personages 
will lend their presence to our meetings. 


W. C. LANGBRIDGE 
Prest. Machinery & Supplies Association 


This position has been reached by the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion by adopting the most advanced sanitary methods of the day; co- 
operating with the law-making powers, both State and National, in an 
effort to secure the enactment of laws that will be efficient and practical, 
that will result in strict sanitary conditions in the cannery, and a pure 
and wholesome product, without hobbling and crippling their industry. 
The days of darkness and secrecy are ended. They do not fear the light 
-_ publicity but they do insist on the truth, and the truth they do not 
ear. 

At our convention at Louisville a year ago my immediate predecessor, 
Mr. Seott, dwelt at some length on the harmony and spirit of loyal co- 
operation now prevailing among the three associations, which I may 
call the “Triple Alliance.” What we can accomplish as a united body 
has been amply demonstrated. The peace and good will which is now 
so marked is a peace that will endure, because it is founded on mutual 
reliance and respect. It may be called the peace of righteousness, and 
it is most desirous that everyone should conserve and foster this spirit. 

The high cost of living has for a considerable time furnished a ready 
text for both the honest reformer and the red-mouthed demagogue, and 
each has been able to secure a sympathetic hearing. It is a fact, how- 
ever, not known to the general public that notwithstanding that meats, 
fruits, vegetables and in short nearly everything that forms the food of 
our people have advanced from 5v per cent. to 100 per cent. in price dur- 
ing the past decade, canned foods have not only not advanced, but many 
items are actually lower than they were ten years ago. While giving the 
able men who conduct our great canned foods industries their full meed 
of praise, it is at least only just to say that but for the machinery in- 
vented and perfected by other able men, the canning industry would not 
now occupy its present attractive and enviable position. 

The growth of the National Canners’ Association both in numbers 
and influence has been extraordinary rapid, and must be most gratify- 
ing to the far-sighted men who founded it. To the casual observer it 
sems incredible that any packer of canned foods should be willing to 
remain without its fold. Notwithstanding the fact that the growth of the 
National Canners’ Association has been singularly marked, that of the 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Association has been hardly less note- 
worthy. Little over a decade ago a dozen or fifteen firms comprised its 
membership; today it has a membership of over one hundred and thirty, 
and represents an aggregate capitalization of nearly one hundred and 
fifty millions of dollars. Less than one thousand square feet formerly 
satisfied its exhibitors—today, with two or three exceptions, not an 
available hall in the United States is large enough. We require to satisfy 
our exhibitors 70,000 square feet, and because of inability to secure ade- 
aeete space we are compelled to limit our membership to its present 
number. 

Reference has been made to the important part played by machinery 
in the development of the canned foods industry, and the canning of 
peas is an illuminating illustration. While I have no official statisites at 
hand, I am informed that twenty years ago the entire output of canned 
peas in the United States did not exceed 250,000 cases annually, or 6,000,- 
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When you read this 


you will have returned from the Convention and if you have 
not already decided the matter of Huskers for 1914, will be 
ready to calmly determine the matter. 


Indestructible Steel Rolls 
Accurate Butting 


High Percentage of 
Husked Corn 


No Bruised Corn 


Husks whether butted or 
not 


Absolute perfect construc- 
tion and remarkable 
durability. 


Now is the time to ask for our man. It means that you get 
the huskers when you want them. If you wait, we may be 
sold out. It has happened before many times—it will again 


WRITE US 


Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 
Silver Creek New York 


Corn Huskers . Pea Cleaners 
String Bean Graders 
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000 cans, while in 1913 the pack was nearly 9,000,000 cases, or upwards 
of 200,000,000 cans. The corn pack of 1913, which was the smallest in 
many years, and little more than half that of 1912, amounted to 7,300,000 
eases, or 175,000,000 cans. The tomato pack of 1913 was 14,200,000 cases, 
or 342,545,000 cans. These are the three leading items in canned vege- 
tables, but many more millions of cases of miscellaneous items, including 
fruits, were packed, in the manufacture of which machinery has been 
the chief factor. Taken together these figures form an impressive total, 
but when the prejudice against canned foods is eradicated, as it surely 
will be, and the general public learns how cheap and how good they are, 
there never will be a year when too much canned food will be packed for 
the great and ever-increasing populations of the world, for I believe that 
within a comparatively few years we shall have throughout the entire 
world a ready market. 

When canned foods are, despite much criticism at times, so freely 
endorsed by the distinguished men and women who are universally recog- 
nized as the highest authorities on foods in the United States, if not 
in the world, our minds can regard with pity the outbreaks of a few 
notoriety seekers who cheerfully sell such few poor talents as they 
Seong to the highest bidder, and who will serve the cause that pays 
them best. 

While giving full honor to the machinery men, the supply men must 
not be overlooked, for, while perhaps a somewhat less important factor, 
they have always been alert in anticipating the wants and requirements 
of the canners, in furnishing the best goods possible in their respective 
lines, and have been equally prompt and generous when contributions 
were needed for any purpose whatever. 

With apologies to all, 1 am constrained to say that many of us 
have not manifested the interest in the growth and sucess of the en- 
terprise which is more or less vital to our own pose - While true 
merit is always void of pretension, we should all feel a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility, primarily perhaps towards our respective associa- 
tions and take more than a passing interest in them, but we should al- 
ways be willing to help the cause as a whole. Many are allured by the 
Convention and the consequent relaxation afforded them; they come for 
a good time and with no serious purpose. Others, as a clergyman said of 
certain members of his congregation—“They shed their religion with 
their Sunday clothes.” When the Convention is ended many feel that 
their duty is ended, instead of feeling that while perhaps the Conven- 
tion is the culmination of the year’s work, they should be crusaders the 
year around; should never miss an opportunity; and, if necessary, should 
create opportunities to advance the common interest. A former President 
of the United States remarked once that—“He serves his party best who 
serves his country best,’—and among us, he serves his own interests 
best who serves the general cause best. 

There are probably five hundred persons here in Baltimore at present 
who are affiliated with the canning industry in some form or other, an 
who consequently should have, nay, must have a vital interest in its 
success. Suppose each one should constitute him or herself an active 
missionary in preaching the gospel of canned foods, do we realize what 
five thousand intelligent, zealous persons can accomplish for any cause? 
Our cause is just and honorable, why cannot each of us be a faithful. 
active member of the 5,000? The result should be most gratifying. (Ap- 


Mr. Fernald: Now, my friends, we have but one speaker more, and 
then I will ask your indulgence for about three minutes to announce 
committees, and the next speaker hardly needs an introduction to an 
audience in Baltimore. He is a product of your own State, Mr. Richard 
Daliam, president of the Brokers’ Association (applause.) 


PRESIDENT DALLAM’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Dallam: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: Mayor Preston 
has not only borrowed a part of my speech, but he is likewise respon- 
sible for some change in the program. It appears that at his suggestion 
I am to come before you today as Harford County’s specimen No. 2. Now 
I differ somewhat from specimen No. 1, not only in weight but also in 
having been raised an old fashioned Episcopalean, I have a natural aver- 
sion to speaking without notes. I might be tempted to stray from the 
text and launch forth in praise of my own county, otherwise. 


RICHARD DALLAM 
Prest. Natl. C. F. & D. F. Brokers’ Association 


But for this restriction the influence of present surroundings might 
tempt me to wander from the text and launch forth in extravagant praise 
of my home county. For instance, his Honor the Mayor of Baltimore 
City, who has eloquently welcomed you, is he not a native of Harford, 
where he acquired that vigor of mind and zeal for getting things. 

Then here is the Secretary of the National Canners’ Association, 
whom former President Haserot has called “the best secretary that heads 
any trade organization in the country.” Frank Gorrell first saw the 
light in Harford county, and from that place was led to see the further 
— of the great future of the association for whose interests he so 
ably cares. 
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Even my friend, Mr. Meehan, the Dean of Maryland Brokers, finds it 
necessary to come to Harford occasionally for the “atmosphere.” 

here are many others, but I will not weary you for fear you will 
think my business is selling real estate instead of canned: goods. 

1 come before you this morning to say something to you in behalf 
of the National Canned Foods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association, 
which body 1 have the honor to head for the time being. 

As the organized selling force of the canned foods business, we want 
to congratulate the National Canners’ Association for the great prog- 
ress which has been mude in improving the quality and facilitating the 
distribution of canned foods. We also want to thank you for the result- 
ing help you have given us in marketing your products. 

1 will not tire you with statistics, but everyone who will look at the 
figures will be amazed at the vast increase in the production and con- 
sumption of canned foods since the canners have been organized in a 
national body. And the reason for this increased consumption is pri- 
marily due to your care that the product of your factories shall be good, 
und as represented on the label, and to your work in educating the 
—_ as to the wholesomeness, convenience and cheapness of canned 
toods. 

It used to be the fashion for people who made themselves sick by 
overeating, or in some other way, to promptly charge their illness to 
plomaine poisoning caused by canned foods, and the newspapers duly 
heraided the news with big head lines. But now, thanks to your con- 
ception of what “pitiless publicity’ means and the activity of your able 
secretary in finding out the facts, few such occurrences are reported 
because they do not exist. 


Under-processed doctors, careless laymen and sensation-loving re- 
porters know better now than to say that the man who half-kills him- 
seit by drinking whiskey after eating raw oysters has been made ill by 
canned food. ‘hey know Frank Gorrell “will get them if they don’t 
watch out,” and they may be forced to retract and apologize. 

Artificially preserved foods have come to stay, and if there are any 
doubters left iet them but follow the proceedings of this Convention and 
be convinced. Some of you may not know that one of the most eminent 
stomach specialists in the country, certainly the leader of his branch 
of the protession in Maryland, a prominent physician of Baltimore City, 
tells his patients that canned truits and vegetables are much more whole- 
some than fresh ones, and recommends their general use. 

i want to say to the Canners that in our Brokers’ Association we 
ure aiming for quality, too. We are much more anxious that our mem- 
bers be ot the right character and have the requisite qualifications than 
we are for great numbers. So jealous are we of our membership that we 
have a seal, or trademark, which each of us is expected to use. We 
want to be distinctively known from those who are not of us. 


If I should presume to make a suggestion to the National Canners’ 
Association it would be to propose a system of factory inspection, and 
stamping the output of your members. Knowing the great work you are 
doing toward insuring the production of pure food, consumers wo 
doubtless come to accept your certificate as a guarantee of quality su- 
perior to that of packers who have not seen proper to affiliate with you. 

Before leaving the subject of quality, let me say that too much 
emphasis cuznot be laid on the fact that from the time of the enact- 
ment of the National Pure Food Law the National Canners’ Association, 
then just come into being, bas been in the front rank fighting for the 
enforcement of the law in spirit as well as in letter. 1 am quite sure that 
both Dr. Wiley and Dr. Alsberg will admit they have had no more 
earnest and helpful assistance toward a correct interpretation and en- 
forcement of the law as applied to canned foods than from the officers 
of this association. 

The fame of canned foods and details of its production will be told 
by others much better qualified than I, so I will not detain you 
onger. 

Few Canners, Machinery Men, or Brokers can look back on th r 
1913 with anything but relief that it is past. ana 


This is the age of radical reform, and while we may not criticise the 
wisdom of recent remedial legislation, the average business man wants 
time to get his breath, time to digest the food that has been given him 
before being compelled to consume more. Let us hope that the good 
results expected to accrue to the pote from these masurs will be as 
great as was anticipated. All we ask is time to grow accustomed to the 
changed diet. Let the zeal of our legislators for radical change of busi- 
be Se fear the result that sometimes fol- 
ows surgical operations—the operation was perfectfully succes: 
though the patient did not survive the shock. 

It is not given to all of us to see the wisdom of some of the new or 
proposed legislation, nor the good results to come to the public from 
some of the steps taken to enforce existing laws. For instance I suppose 
few of those present can see the benefits to accrue from the attack on 
the greatest benefactor the canned foods business has known in a genera- 
tion—The American Can Company. Those who are its customers as well 
as those who, like myself, are not, know that since the organization of 
the Company the price of tin cans has been cheap and stable and every 
not quae has been afforded the packer for their purchase and de- 

very. 
To the laymen this combination seems to have been organized 
owever, we must a ave fa n the future and rel 
final triumph of right. We must be satisfied that the ills of AB. 
are not to be compared to the joys of the hereafter. 

To the canners let me say that we appreciate the courtesy you have 
shown us as an allied association. We appreciate the confidence your 
members have reposed in us as your sales agents. We shall try to merit 
your further confidence by good service. 


In conclusion, I want to congratulte you Canners who have sur- 
vived the unhealthy conditions of the past packing season. The attend- 
ance at this Convention is sufficient evidence that the mortality among 
you has not been so great as was expected. 


We Brokers have sympathized with you because we know how it is 
ourselves. I notice that on the official souvenir program of this meeting 
I am named as the president of the “Dried Brokers” Association. Whether 
this is only a yi bpe un error, or intended as a statement of fact, 
I don’t know. All I do know about it is that, although with us the 

ast season was unusually “dry,” we have not withered but are filled with 
hope and looking for the fruit to come. ° 

The real test for all of us, however, is right before us. Will we be 
oe to survive the famed hospitality of Baltimore? Let us all be of good 
cheer. 


Mr. Fernald: Now, ladies and gentlemen, if you will just indulge 
with me two minutes I want to appoint a few committees, and then we 
will adjourn. The recommendations of the president and the reports of 
the secretary and treasurer will be posed you as you leave the room, 
4 od = gd this meeting we will adjourn until tomorrow morning 
a o’clock. 
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‘ ailing Machine 
Write for Syruping Machine Catalogs to 
an 
Fruit Canning Machinery 


J. JUDGE 


Who Sells 
the Best 


25 California St. 


268 Market St. San Francisco 


REG, U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


As the quality of canned foods depends, to a large extent, on the quality of Soldering Flux 
used, it is important that you use Soldering Flux of the best quality. Our chemists are paying 
special attention to Soldering Flux used in manufacturing and capping packers’ cans, and not a 
pound is shipped by us which does not stand the most rigid tests. 

Eureka Soldering Flux is indispensable in the canning business, because it is pure and abso- 
lutely free from acid or any other harmful ingredients. 

Drop us a line and we will give you other reasons why you should use this well-known brand. 


Manufactured Only By 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Main Office: THE ARCADE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The Chairman here appointed the Committees on Resolutions and 
Nominations, and continued: 

f there is no more business to come before this convention, it will 
stand adjourned until tomorrow morning at ten o’clock sharp. You are 


adjourned. 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, 


To the Members of the National Canners’ Association and Supporters 


of its Work: 

The year 1913 records commendable progress for the organization. 
The zealous and effectual work of the President, Executive Committee, 
Directors and Standing and Special Committee has had marked effect 
and the Association may now be considered as being a permanent insti- 
tution dedicated to the cause which it represents. 

The object of the National Canners’ Association, as expressed in 
the Articles of Incorporation, is to increase the consumption of canned 
foods, and the combination; of the years of effort records marked re- 
sults. When it is considered that the staples in 1912 and 1913 reached 
the highest marks in production, it is gratifying to see every evidence 
that the same are rapidly going into consumption, and that the recent 
stagnation can be attributed to unsettled business conditions rather 
than any other cause. 

Publicity and scientific research have, as heretofore, received principal 
attention, and this year the work of the Association has been further 
augmented in its efforts to increase export trade. Due credit, however, 
should be given to the other efforts of the Association, which now pre- 
sents a complete service to its members, with the single exception of 
commercial relations. 

It has always been a pleasure to give special credit to the loyalty 
of the trude press, and this report records another year of service and 
sacrifice, which evidences the sincerity of the men who are responsible 
for the favorable sentiment that has filled the columns of their papers 
during 1918. This loyal service has been of a broad and general na- 
ture, given without hope of reward other than generally helping the 
cause. 

Membership has increased more rapidly in 1913 than any previous 
year, as the receipts from this course will show in the report of the 
Treasurer. This membership comes from all the different classes of the 
industry, and the Association now represents every food that goes into 


tin cans. 
President Fernald. 


It is especially desired to give due credit to the efforts of the Presi- 
dent, Hon. Bert M. Fernald. .His years of training, both as a success- 
ful business man and in public life, peculiarly fitted him for the vast 
responsibilities of the presidency of this great Association. He has been 
a maker of policies, and the canners of the country have been the gain- 
ers in a manner that cannot be computed in dollars. President Fernald 
has devoted a large portion of the year to the duties of his office, and 
his reward will be the appreciation of every canned food manufacturer 
in the United States. He has, at great sacrifice, made numerous visits to 
the office of the Secretary, and thus enabled himself to keep in close 
touch with the work. The successful year is the result of his wise gen- 


FRANK E. GORRELL 
Secty. National Canners’ Association 


eralship, and through his wisdom the Association has avoided the ob- 
structions which had been the downfall of many similar organizations. 
ixecutive Committee, Directors and Standing Committees. 

The President has had the warm support of an able Executive 
Committee, which not only at stated meetings, but at different times 
during the year have been called upon to pass upon conditions they 
had to meet. The personnel of both the Executive Committee and Board 
of Directors presents a large aggregation of successful business men, 
who have evidenced their ability in their own private affairs and the 
work of the Association as well. 

Standing and Special Committees have done splendid work, and their 
reports will form an interesting part of the proceedings of the Seventh 
Annual Convention. 

Death of Director George. 


The Association suffered great:loss in the death of one of its Direc- 
tors—Mr. George H. George, of Astoria, Oregon. While probably not 
known to some of his Eastern associates, it is especially pleasing for 
this office to record his many qualities and his loyalty and devotion to 
the National Association. Since the first visit of your Secretary to the 
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coast several years ago he has been a member and an officer, most sin- 
cere in advancing its interests at all times. The last visit of your Sec- 
retary in 1913 recorded a substantial increase in membership, which was 
largely due to the efforts of Mr. George. 


Publicity Fund. 

Under the name of the Publicity Fund all of the active work of the 
Association is financed. Its field, while originally a comparatively nar- 
row one, now embraces practically the entire work of the Association, 
because without this fund very little effort could be made on account of 
the lack of money. The term Publicity Fund is rather a misnomer, and 
it is not generally understood, especially by new members who contem- 
plate supporting the work. The misunderstanding is a natural one, and 
it is recommended that this convention provide a name that the useful- 
ness of the term can be generally appreciated. 


Special Publicity. 

Under this head a vast amount of work has been done, the particu- 
lars of which will not be set forth in this report. While many of its 
efforts must be taken on faith, the results are tangible in the general 
contribution to the good of the cause in increasing the consumption of 
canned foods. 

Uspecial attention is called to the investigation of alleged ptomaine 
poisoning cases, which are briefly covered in the appendix of this re- 
port. It is impossible to give in a report of readable length particulars 
of these cases, but when it is considered that sometimes a single investi- 
gation costs hundreds of dollars, the amount of work and intelligent 
direction necessary can be better appreciated. As indicated in previous 
reports, the effort to collect money from manufacturers on account of 
alleged illnesses has been a large part of this work. Those of our 
members who are unfortunate enough to be the attempted victims can 
a most certainly as to the character of service that has been ren- 
dered. 

Donations from the Publicity Fund to educational efforts in the in- 
terest of the canning industry have been made with highly satisfactory 
results. Domestic science clubs of this country have called on this office 
many times during the past year for information concerning canned 
foods. Whenever practicable it has been arranged to either have some 
officer of the Association address these clubs, or furnish information 
which can be used by speakers who appear before these bodies. The in- 
fluences of these clubs in creating favorable public opinion cannot be 
overestimated. The story of canning is one that appeals to intelligence, 
because it is a scientific proposition, although all canners are not sci- 
entific men. It would seem, therefore, our best efforts toward overcom- 
ing prejudice against the tin container should be made with these intelli- 
gent organizations which are made up largely of housewives who are 
honestly seeking the truth. 


Scientific Research. 

The report of Mr. Henry Burden, Chairman of the Committee on Sci- 
entific Research, will prove most interesting. A large part of the year's 
efforts have been to put the canning business on a scientific basis, and 
wonderful accomplishments are recorded, 

It seems inconceivable to other food manufacturing industries that 
the canners should own perhaps the most intelligently equipped labora- 
tory in this country, which is specialized for their particular purposes. 

These laboratories, dedicated to research, mean a great future, not 
only for the industry, but the consumers of the country as well. With- 
out reflecting on present methods, it is apparent that problems which 
are now confronting us can be more successfully worked out on accu- 
rate scientific lines. 

The laboratories are officered by two of the best food scientists of 
the country, and their reputation is known all over the food world. 
It is a high compliment when men of this caliber can be induced to 
specialize on one particular method of preparing food. This evidences 
their faith in the future and the possibilities for advancement that are 
now within grasp. 

The equipment of the laboratories will be specially covered in Mr. 
Burden’s report, but this office desires to pay a special tribute to the 
American Can Company for its munificent gift which, expressed in dol- 
lars, is $16,726.56, and with which the entire laboratory apparatus was 
purchased. It was presented without strings and is dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of the cause. 

A special line should record the broadmindedness of Mr. H. W. 
Phelps, who was the first Chairman of the Committee on Scientific Re- 
search. At that time the work, which was being done in a small way, 
showed the possibilities to his comprehensive mind should the Associa- 
tion own its own laboratories and employ its own scientists. These la- 
boratories are a monument to him more enduring than marble, and this 
special tribute is being written in this report so that future historians 
of the canning industry can give credit where it is due. 

In addition to the gift of the laboratory apparatus, the American Can 
Company also bears a substantial portion of the expense of mainte- 
nance, as the report of the Committee on Scientific Research will show. 

The liberality of the Continental Can Company deserves special men- 
tion. Mr. Charles G. Cranwell, its president, has met the situation in a 
broad-minded manner, as the substantial contributions will show. It is 
also desired to accord special credit to the following: 

The American Sheet and Tin Plate Company. 
Max Ams Machine Company. 

Johnson-Morse Can Company. 

Southern Can Company. 

The John Boyle Company. 

W. W. Boyer & Company. 

Worcester Salt Company. 

The details of financing the laboratory are more fully set out in 
Mr. Burden’s report. 

Export Trade. 


As indicated in this report, considerable effort has been made in 
the past year toward the development of export trade. - Food manu- 
facturers feel that this is the next important subject that needs special 
attention and development. The Interstate and Foreign Commerce Bu- 
reau of the Department of Commerce sent Mr. J. Alexis Shriver as spe- 
cial agent into many foreign countries during the past year to investi- 
gate the possibilities of increasing export trade in canned foods. The 
reports of Mr. Shriver are not yet available, but it is apparent that they 
will be of a most valuable nature in the way of a preliminary survey. 


Co-operation of the Department of Commerce. 

Splendid co-operation through the Department of Commerce has been 
indicated by Hon. W. C. Redfield, its able Secretary, who will deliver an 
address before the convention on this important subject. The Secretary 
realizes the magnitude of the canning industry and the possibilities for 
the increase of its trade, because of the vast food resources of the 
United States. It has been confidently asserted that the tillable soil of 
this country will produce sufficient food for the entire world, and it is 
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CABLE ADDRESS 
Tue J. M. Paver Company ie. 
ADDRESS ALL 
COMMUNICATIONS 
CANNED FOOD BROKERS TO 326 RIVER renee 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
326 RIVER STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL., Feb. 21, 1914. 


TO THE TRADE: - 


After all it's quality that counts. Quality of service 
as well. Applicable to the Canned Foods Brokerage business as to any 


other line of commercial endeavor. 


The quality of service offered by our Company measures 
up to the highest business standards. Our experienced and efficient 
Selling Force is of a size to adequately handle the trade and to 


increase our power of distribution. 


In 1914 we will not be content with merely increasing 
our business or holding to the accomplishments of the past but intend 
that there shall be established yet higher standards of efficiency 
and of service, in keeping with a business in the vanguard of the 


Country's Canned Foods Brokerage Institutions. 


We remain, 


Yours respectfully, 


The J. M. PAVER COMPANY, 


per 
Paul W. Paver. 
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realized that the canner, as the conservator of this vast food supply, is 
the practical man to help in trying to increase our world trade. It 
would be a misfortune to the canning industry if it does not accept the 
assistance which is now at its command. 


Assistance of Department of State. 


One of the pee difficulties in the way of developing export 
trade is the tariffs of foreign countries, many of which are totally pro- 
hibitive. Through the Department of State at Washington great prog- 
ress has already been made in bringing about a reduction of these du- 
ties. The Department of State stands today ready and willing to help 
the canners, and it already has on file and in contemplation requests for 
reciprocity agreements which will make it possible for our canned prod- 
ucts to become an important article of commerce with almost every civ- 
ilized nation of the globe. Both the Department of State and the De- 
partment of Commerce are working in perfect harmony in the great 
effort that is now being made, and will soon commerce to give visible 


returns. 
Responsibility of Canners. : 

The responsibility of the canners themselves cannot be overestimated. 
While our government, through its proper channels, will do everything 
possible, yet without the united support of the canners their efforts must 
necessarily fail. Arguments should not be any portion of this report, 
but license is asked for this moment to emphasize upon the importance 


of the work. 
Legislation. 
Under this head the Association has a number of recorded efforts. 


Net Weight Law. 


The National Association, at its recent convention, endorsed the gen- 
eral weight bill which had been before Congress for the past three 
years. Enactment of this measure into law was finally made possible 
on March 3, 1913. While there was no general opposition to the law, the 
many other bills that were being pressed before the short session of 
Congress made its enactment exceedingly doubtful, except for the strong 
effort made during the latter part of last February by the friends of 
the bill, in which the National Canners’ Association took conspicuous 
part. Representatives of the Association were most active until the 
signature of the President was assured. 


Home Canning Compounds. 

The Association is on record opposing home canning compounds, 
not for commercial reasons, but because the analyses of some of these 
compounds have shown that they contained preservatives which are de- 
clared by scientific men to be of a most harmful nature. The use of the 
same has prejudiced the consuming public, which does not distinguish 
between products preserved in this manner and those preserved by heat 
sterilization only. 

Unethical Canners. 


Attention has been called to the fact that one state penitentiary has 
gone into commercial canning, and it has also been authoritatively 
learned that insane asylums are also putting out a canned product. The 
action of institutions of this kind in entering the field of commercial 
canning is so unethical that argument is unnecessary. The Association 
has favored immediate legislation in all of these instances. 


Variations and Tolerances. 


The Net Weight Law, passed March, 1913, requires that variations 
and tolerances shall be established by the three Secretaries. Imme- 
diately after the passage of this law these government, officials created 
what is known as the Board of Tolerance to handle the details imposed 
upon the three different departments by the new law. This Board of 
Tolerances has been since engaged in working out a system for the en- 
forcement of the Net Weight Law. 

The National Association has filed a number of briefs requesting 
seme changes in the existing regulations which will simplify the enforce- 
ment of the law so far as the industry is concerned. This office has also 
furnished the Board of Tolerances with considerable data respecting the 
weights of different canned products which had been compiled from 
time to time. 

Bureau of Adjustment and Information. 

The Bureau of Adjustment and Information, which was created two 
years ago, has done splendid work for the members of the Association 
who have asked for its services. The Bureau is officered by three able 
ecanners who are thoroughly familiar with the different phases, of the 
packing business, and who possess personality and intelligence that 
command the respect not only of the Association, but of the distributors 
with whom it has to deal. 

It should be understood that this Bureau will not undertake any 
ease until it has carefully gone into the merits of the same, and if it 
finds that the canner’s contention is proper, it will push the case to a 
final conclusion. 

The report of the committee in charge of this Bureau will be made 
by Mr. E. V. Stockham, Chairman. 


Legal Bureau. 


The Legal Bureau of the National Association has become one of 
its most popular adjuncts. This Bureau maintains regularly retained at- 
toerneys, whose services can be commanded by the members of the Asso- 
ciation. All cases submitted to the Bureau of Adjustment and Informa- 
co Oop passed upon by the attorneys whenever any legal question is 
nvolved. 

The bulletins of the Association are prepared by the Legal Depart- 
ment, and the explanations and opinions of the different workings of the 
pure food law are a part of its work. 


Uniform Laws. 


The past efforts to bring about uniform laws in the different states 
have culminated in a satisfactory manner during 1913. In the early 
part of the past year this Association, through its members, got in 
touch with many members of the Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, 
who held an annual convention in Montreal last August. The necessity 
for uniform food laws was made so apparent that a special committee 
Was appointed to report at the next annual convention. 

This committee held meetings in New York, November 21 and 22, 
at which were présent representatives of the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion. As an outcome of this meeting it is more than probable that the 
National Commissioners on Uniform State Laws will recommend amend- 
ments to state laws which will make them practically conform with the 
National Pure Food Law. 

The embarrassment of so many different laws which the canners 
have to contend with at present is so obvious that repetition of the 
same is here unnecessary. It is hoped that w'th the influence of the 
National Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, the legislature of every 
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state where there is now a lack of uniformity will be made to act 
promptly in getting the proper amendments to existing local legislation. 


Independent Legal Work. 


This office has considerably enlarged its field of usefulness through 
the assistance that it has given members in handling matters _per- 
taining to the enforcement of the national and state pure food laws. 
During the year a large number of hearings have been conducted by the 
Secretary. These hearings, which are semi-judicial, are held before the 
Board of Food and Drug Inspection, and bring out the merits of the 
ease. In no instance has any case been supported by the Association 
when it was felt that the packer was in the wrong. 

In this connection the research laboratories have been invaluable 
in rendering assistance which determines the right or wrong of the 
government’s contention. It is not and should not be within the prov- 
ince ef the Association to render any assistance to a food manufacturer 
who has violated the pure food law. In instances of this kind the manu- 
facturer is advised to plead guilty and accept the consequences, and this 
has always been done. 

The subject of labels, always an important one, has received a great 
deal of attention. Many members have sent their labels to this office 
for criticism, and it has been possible to point out to them the necessary 
corrections which would make their labels legal. Errors in labels are 
practically always technical and can be easily corrected through intelli- 
gent criticism. 

The Secretary’s office is frequently called upon to furnish assist- 
ance to attorneys representing its members, not only on food violations, 
but other matters relating to their business. 


Bulletins. 


The bulletin service of the Association, as elsewhere indicated, has 
been carried on under the supervision of the Legal Department. These 
bulletins have been issued at frequent intervals during the year, and 
are sought by all canners ae to keep posted, especially on the con- 
struction of the different parts of the pure food law and its general en- 
forcement. 

The buletins are mailed not only to canners and the members of 
the allied industries, but are also sent to many government and state 
ee officials, as well as others who have asked to be put on the mailing 


One of the most popular bulletins issued during the year was the 
one giving additional ruling on what is known as the “Principal Label.” 
The regulations of the three Secretaries require certain statements to 
appear upon ve gene | label, and canners and other food manufac- 
turers experienc great trouble in trying to determine just what the 
law considers the “Principal Label,” especially on a cylindrical pack- 
age. The Board of Tolerances has been asked to rule that the entire 
label on a cylindrical package shall be considered the principal label, 
but until this is agreed upon, either favorable or otherwise, Bulletins No. 
7 and No. 16 are of invaluable assistance. 


Special Bulletin Service. 

It is intended, as soon as the research laboratories have some re- 
corded accomplishments, to issue special bulletins, which will not only 
be sent to canners, but to all domestic science teachers and domestic 
science clubs. An entire set of bulletins are in contemplation, which will 
be circulated largely with the different state food officials of the agri 
cultural and experiment stations. 


Collaborative Work With Government and State Food Officials. 

The policy of the Association to do collaborative work with govern- 
ment and state food officials has been continued during 1913. 

The observations on the experimental pack which was put up dur- 
ing the season of 1911 have been continued, both by the Bureau of 
Chemistry and the Department of War, through its commissary depart- 
ment. The study of this pack will have most important bearing on the 
industry in the future. 

Sanitation. 


One of the important reports to come before the convention is that 
of the Committee on Sanitation, through its Chairman, Mr. W. C. Leitsch. 
The canning industry realizes that this is a valunerable point, and it 
hopes to correct the same through the adoption of the suggestions that 
this committee will make. It is not within the province of this report to 
refer to the details of the committee’s recommendations, but it is urged 
that the convention of 1914 go on record for sanitary regulations which 
will inspire and deserve the confidence of the consuming public. 

The State of Delaware has adopted an excellent sanitary inspec- 
tion law, which was made effective during the packing season of 1913. 
It has been found to work well and is destined to bring special credit 
to the product of the canners of that state. As an instance of this, the 
eanning inspector reports that his office has been frequently queried by 
purchasers of canned foods as to the sanitation and other surroundings 
| foe different canneries with whom business dealings were contem- 
plated. 

Meetings of the Executive Committee. 


During the year the following meetings were held. As stated else- 
where in this report, during the interim between meetings matters have 
been submitted to members of the committee and passed upon by them. 


Official. Visits of Secretary. 
February 13—Louisville. 
May 27—Chicago. 
November 12—Chicago. 
March 20—Western Canners’ Association—Chicago. 
April 1—Easton and Denton, Maryland. 
April 2—Salisbury, Md.; Harrington, Del. 
April 3—Cambridge, Md. 
April 8—Baltimore Canned Goods Exchange. 
May 7—Domestic Science Club—Wilmington. 
June 2-6—National Wholesale Grocers’ Convention—Atlantic City. 
June 28—Oregon-Washington-California Coast Salmon Packers’ As- 
sociation—Portland. 
July 14—Tuna Canners—San Pedro, Cal. 
July 17—San Francisco Canners. 
July 23—Canners at Astoria. 
July 26—Anacortes Salmon Canners—Anacortes. 


Coast Trip. 


The Secretary made his annual trip to the Pacific Coast, startin 
the third week of June and returning the first of August. During this 


trip he was able to come in contact with many canners and acquaint 
them with the work of the Association and its ambition and desire to 
help them handle their individual conditions. This trip, while taken at 
large expense, both in time and money, was, from a broad standpoint, 
highly profitable. The success of any organization of this kind can 
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THOMAS A. SCOTT, Gen’l. Mgr. S. M. RYDER, Asst. Mgr, % 
CADIZ, OHIO NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. : 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT COMPANY 


Lessors and Manufacturers of the 


..PEA VINER... 


Office: Factory: 
CADIZ, OHIO NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


NO MORE SWELLS 
SCHAEFERS CONTINUOUS AGITATING COOKER 


Marvelous PRACTICAL 
Saving in — FEATURES: 
AGITATIN 
LABOR GITATING 
NTINUOU 
STEAM CONTINUOUS 
CHAINLESS 
POWER | 
TRAYLESS 
TIME 
ING PARTS 
OUTSIDE 


A spiral, Steam Cooker, having a pocket for each can, same being rolled back and forth through seven runs, insuring a uniform 
cook and cee a temperature of 10 to 20 degrees more heat in center of can in at least 1/10 the time consumed in the ordinary 
process. With this machine your swells will not average one can in ten thousand cases, or a quarter million cans. These are strong 
statements, but they can be substantiated; consequently every Canner should install these cookers. 


BERGER & CARTER COMPANY 


CALIFORNIA SPECIALISTS IN CANNING AND PACKING MACHINERY 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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be largely measured by the loyalty and enthusiasm of its members. 
This can be best obtained through personal contact. 


Milk Manufacturers. 

Through the offices of the National Canners’ Association the repre- 
sentative milk manufacturers of the country have been ,able to agree 
upon a better uniform minimum standard for their product. This ac- 
tion on their part has been formulated into a request to the Board 
of Food and Drug Inspection to recognize this minimum standard as 
being a proper and enforcible one. The example of the milk manufac- 
turers will be an excellent one for other canners to follow. The indus- 
try would be put on a very much better and more satisfactory basis 
if a system of standards could be agreed upon and enforced and a 
method of labeling adopted which would enable the consumer to always 
make intelligent purchases. 


Arbitration Boards. 


In compliance with a resolution of the Board of Directors, passed 
at the Louisville Convention, the office records progress in the effort 
to have the arbitration boards more thoroughly representative. One of 
the matters which will come before the next meeting of the Board of 
Directors will be suggestions for a practical plan for having canners 
represented on every board wherever it is possible. Both the Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association and the National Canned Foods and Dried 
Fruit Brokers’ Association have gone over the existing boards and are 
bringing the same up to date. 

Co-operative Work With Wholesale and Retail Grocers. 

During the year, through appropriate committees, considerable co- 
operative work has been done with both the Wholesale and Retail 
Grocers’ Associations. In the past a number of troublesome questions, 
such as arbitrary weights, have been satisfactorily adjusted, and this 
committee has now under consideration several matters which will be 
the proper subject for the report of this special committee, to be made 
through its Chairman, Mr. L. A. Sears. 

The Canners’ Conference Committee, with the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, has promulgated arbitrary weights which have 
been approved by both associations. This report gives recommended 
weights to go on the labels of all the principal products that are packed 
in cans. 


Canned Foods Week. 

Through an appropriation of $20,000, of which $17,863.79 was spent, 
a successful Canned Foods Week was carried on during the first week 
of April, 1913. The success of this effort was largely made possible 
through intelligent co-operation and financial support by many repre- 
sentative wholesale and retail grocers. The effects of Canned Foods 
Week were not readily appreciated, but time has shown that this effort 
did much toward popularizing this commodity, and many new consum- 
ers were made acquainted with the product presented in this sanitary, 
sterile form. ‘ 

It is to be regretted that the Association is not able to finance a simi- 
lar proposition in 1913. This would have been possible had each canner in 
the country been giving his proper support to the Publicity Fund. This 
statement is in no wise a criticism, but it is intended to show the in- 
dividual responsibility that each canner assumes who does not become 
interested in the work the Association is doing. 


Assistance From Allied Industries. 


The report of the Treasurer will show a donation of $2,714.77 from 
the Special Committee of the Wholesale Grocers’ Association, which 
raised a fund that was contributed by these distributors principally 
for the purpose of financing Canned Foods Week. The above sum rep- 
resents the unexpended balance, which was generously turned over to 
the General Publicity Fund of the Association. 

It is also desired to record the liberality of the Machinery and 
Supplies Association, which donated $1000 to the good of the cause. 

The Canned Foods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association made a 
contribution of $250 to the Publicity Fund from its exchequer, and this 
evidences the interest of our friends who are engaged in popularizing 
our product. 

State Associations. 


The closest possible co-operation has been maintained with the dif- 
ferent state Associations, and this office desires to recommend their 
usefulness to all canners. While there are many matters that the 
National Association can properly handle, still it should be remem- 
bered that the state Associations have their sphere, and it is a most 
important one. 

The Secretary keenly regrets his inability to attend some of the re- 
cent annual state conventions, but the increased office responsibilities 
compelled him to cancel all engagements during the past two and a half 
months. The work of the Secretary’s office is constantly increasing in 
volume and responsibility, and it has recently been found impracticable 
to get away from the routine except for an occasional day. 


Statistics. 

The statistics for 1913 were, if possible, more carefully gathered than 
ever before, and the totals of the same were published on December 1, 
1913, as per directions of the Executive Committee. The Secretary de- 
sires to call especial attention to the methods of collecting statistics, 
and requests that the convention invite suggestions which will improve 
the present service. 

Under an Act of Congress the Census Bureau of the United States 
is required to take accurate statistics of all products of manufacturers 
every five years. Therefore, the Census Bureau will collect the 1914 
statistics of the canning industry, and the same will probably be given 
publicity in a manner similar to that of the 1909 statistics. 


Membership and Publicity Subscriptions. 

During a portion of the past year the Association has maintained 
a special representative to solicit membership and publicity subscrip- 
tions, especially with those canners who do not realize the importance 
of co-operation. The efforts of this solicitor have been successful in 
bringing the importance of organization work to the attention of those 
who otherwise would not be reached. 

It should be recorded that the Association is especially anxious to 
have all packers members and subscribers, whether large or small. This 
is most important. because all should follow the unanimous doctrine of 
the improvement of the product and the methods of packing. 


Return of Swells. 

During the year the Secretary’s office has sent special communica- 
tions to state and city food officials in reference to the return of swells, 
where it was understood that regulations were pending which might 
prevent this method of idenification for canners to protect themselves 
from losses. This work is being followed closely, and communicaions 
are being sent to public officials pointing out the necessity for exami- 
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nation of swells, not only for the protection of losses, but scientific re- 
search and other purposes as well. 


Reduction of Express Rates. 


Through a special committee, of which Mr. H. C. Hemingway is 
Chairman, material reductions on express rates were obtained for the 
shipment of samples of canned foods. This reduction, which was a 
large percentage over the original cost, has now been in effect for a 
number of months. 


Removal of Offices to Washington. 


The last annual convention voted that the Secretary's office be 
removed to Washington, and this was done — the month of 
March, 1913. This step has proven a wise one, as it has given the 


members of the Association a much better opportunity to visit the offices 
and become better acquainted with he work and the details. 

It is a pleasure to record that during the year hundreds of canners 
have called both at the offices and the laboratories, and many of them 
were on business where the Association could furnish valuable assist- 
ance. While the expense of conducting the offices is much greater in 
Washington than formerly, there has been a considerable saving in 
traveling expenses, which will offset a portion of this expense. 


Quality. 


One of the principal aims of the Association, not only in 1913, but 
previous years as well, is the improvement of quality. It is most sin- 
cerely believed that if all canners will pack quality the possibility of an 
everproduction would be unheard of. While there are bound to be sec- 
onds, these seconds should be plainly marked, so that the consumer 
will know just what he is purchasing. 


Directory. 


The 1913 directory was issued as usual. The list of canning machinery 
and supply firms and brokers is included. It is a pleasure to report that 
the, profits from the directory amount to $1342.32, which goes to help swell 
the general receipts of the office. 


Corporate Requirements. 


The annual report of 1913 has been filed with the Secretary of State 
of Delaware, where the Association is incorporated. As the National 
Canners’ Association is not organized or operated for profit, no report 
is necessary to be made to the Collector of Internal Revenue. 


Resolutions of Louisville Convention. 


Copies of the resolutions adopted at the Louisville convention were 
sent to the parties therein mentioned and copies of the proper resolu- 
tions forwarded to the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of 
the House of Representatives and the Commitee on Manufacures of 
the United States Senate. 


Location of Convention. 


The Committee on Location, after carefully going over the cordial 
invitations of several cities, decided to locate the seventh annual econ- 
vention in Baltimore. This convention is unique because it is the guest 
of the Baltimore Canned Goods Exchange; the members of this ex- 
change have voluntarily and against our protest, raised a large fund 
for the entertainment of the visitors, and, above all, they will extend 
the hospitality for which both Baltimore and Maryland are famous. 

This office desires to record its appreciation for the splendid pre- 
liminary assistance that has been given it in handling the necessary 
location detail. There has been splendid team work through a number 
of special committees composed of able, intelligent canners. Credit for 
all of the pleasing arrangements which will make the seventh annual 
convention memorable should go to the members of the Baltimore 
Canned Goods Exchange and the special committees assisting. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 
February 3rd, 1914 


Secretary of Retail Grocers’ Association, J. A. 
Green’s Address—Address.of O. B. McGlasson, 
President National Wholesale Grocers’ Associa- 
tion—John A. Lee’s (Wrangler’s) Address— 
Congressman J. Harry Covington’s Wise Ad- 
vice—Prof. Wheeler on Improving Crops—The 
Election. 


The Conveniton was called to order by President Fernald at 10 
o'clock A. M. 

Mr. Fernald: Gentlemen of the convention, owing to certain cir- 
cumstances we have been advised to rearrange the program somewhat. 
The first speaker on our program for this morning, J. L. Bardwell, finds 
that he cannot be here, and has written me a letter saying that he could 
not. 


The American Can Company, from whom you have received so many 
courtesies, desires that I announce that you see their representatives from 
your particular territories and make arrangements with them for the 
theater party for Thursday evening. I hope that each one of you will 
be careful to do this so that we can all attend the party. 


As I stated, we have been obliged to rearrange the program this 
morning, and the first gentleman who will address you will be Mr. John 
A. Green, secretary of the Retail Grocers’ Association of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mr. Green: Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: I am somehow 
made a little bit nervous by the rearrangement of the program, because it 
gives me the chance, when I am last on the program, to hear what the 
other fellow has to say, and then say something about what they might 
have said in addition to what I might say myself. 
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Will you invest now for the future? 


YOU are always planning ahead—building for the days to come. “PEERLESS” 
Huskers will show you a greater profit on your investment than any other 
machine you can buy. They will be operating two years from now and giving 
you the same high class, economical work. 


WHAT A FEW OF THE USERS SAY 


‘Clear saving of 70 cents per ton in husking.’’ 
FARIBAULT CANNING CO. 


‘Saves $9.00 to $12.00 per day.”’ 
R. B. HYSON 


‘‘They save time, money and worry.”’ 
JOHN M. MICHAEL 


‘Bought four 1910, six 1911, two 1912. All doing as good as when new.”’ 
G. S. & F. E. JEWETT 


‘‘Almost paid for themselves during one season.’’ 
IOWA CANNING CO. 


‘Quite a large saving over hand husking.”’ 
STREATOR PACKING CO. 


“Cost about 4+ of hand work.”’ 
LOUIS McMURRAY PACKING CO. 


‘*‘We find we can reduce our operating expense several thousand dollars a year.’ 
GILMAN CANNING CO. 


*‘Didn’t cost over 1 cent per basket.”’ 
BIG STONE CANNING CO. 


FIGURE UP WHAT A SAVING OF 1 CENT per bushel and 10 additional cans 
of corn per ton above the number you get from hand husking amounts to in 
10 years. CAN YOU AFFORD NOT TO SAVE IT? The “PEERLESS” will do 
it for you. Every dollar you invest will pay dividends of 50 cents per season. 
The 200 Canners using them guarantee their economy, durability and efficiency. 


Let us send you our proposition. It will interest you 


PEERLESS HUSKER COMPANY 


78 Terrace, | Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ADDRESS OF J. A. GREEN. 
THE NECESSITY OF THE RETAILER’S CONFIDENCE. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen :— 
It is with pleasure that I accept this privilege and present to you the 
greetings of the National Association of Retail Grocers of the United 


es. 

“The Retailer’s Confidence,” I believe, is the topic assigned to me. 

There is no class of men in the trade whose confidence is as neces- 
sary to you as the retail grocers. It is he who comes in contact with 
the consumer. One word detrimental to your goods will create a de- 
structive influence, while a good word or recommendation will have much 
to do with making a perpetual demand for your commodity. 

There is a steady increasing demand for canned goods, in spite of 
the ever-increasing supply of fresh and green vegetables and fruit in 
the unseasonable parts of the year. 

It is necessary, therefore, that the greatest care be exercised in the 
packing, giving to the consumer quality goods at a price which will en- 
courage the desire for greater use. 

The question naturally arises with you, “How can I secure and re- 
tain the confidence of the retailer?” 

irst, he must be assured a fair remuneration for the labor and capi- 
tal employed in the distribution over and above his operating expense. 

ond, a class of goods that will cause the least complaint from the 

customer; and, third, the consumer should be satisfied that he is get- 
ting value received in every purchase made. 

he consumer knows very little about the man who puts the goods 
into the can, but, believe me, she knows all about the man, both public 
and private, who sells her a can that does not quite suit her taste, or in 
some way has become unfit for the table. 

You can readily see the anxiety of the retailer when he, and he alone, 
is held responsible both for the quality and the price at which the con- 
sumer gets your goods. 

By a single instance of this kind the same conclusion is reached as 
in other things. The church is bad because some one member has done 
wrong; the same applies to civil institutions; and that one “can” has 
done more to discourage both retailer and consumer than the millions 
of good cans do to encourage their use. 

Once you get the confidence of the retailer in your goods you have 
an asset that cannot be counted in dollars and cents. I am telling you 
this because of my twenty-five years of actual experience. Once a re- 
tailer becomes satisfied that he has the thing that will please his trade 
nal — attached to those goods as though they were a part of his 
existence. 

Quality, of course, is essential, but under the cry about the “High 
Cost of Living’ it is necessary that quality reach the consumer at the 
lowest cost of production and distribution. 

The retailer is a necessary and inevitable factor of distribution. The 
middleman between the manufacturer or producer, on the one hand, and 
the ultimate consumer, on the other. He exists not for mere sentiment, 
but because the complexity of modern business relations has made him 
necessary, and because he is performing services which the business 
world needs and is willing to pay for. . 

Many of you do not see the situation in its true light. You spend 
thousands in advertising to the consumer when you could apneal di- 
rectly to your salesman, the retailer. through his trade paper. The day 
was when he did business in a different way than at present, but the 
successful retailer of today, the one you want to reach, is a student: he 
reads, he studies his business, he searches after all the help he can find, 
and I know of no way better to get his confidence than a heart-to-heart 
talk with him through the medium of a first-class trade paper. 

It is only a year ago when Canned Foods Week was launched. You, 
no doubt, remember the loyal and enthusiastic support that was prom- 
ised you at that time. How well that promise was carried out you are 
well able to answer. Millions of cans of food were distributed during 
the week, and the demand created at that particular time lasted well into 
the summer season. 

I am not selfish about taking all the credit for the retailer for the 
success of the plan. I want to give some credit to those who furnished the 
finance, and especially to the end who managed the publicity end of it, 
Mr. John Lee. He flooded our office with literature and kept us busy 
earrying out his instructions. 

In the name of the National Association of Retail Grocers I want to 
pledge our loyal support to you in any movement that shall have for its 
a the distribution and consumption of pure and healthful canned 
‘oods. 

Our coming together in this co-operative spirit speaks for the fu- 
ture welfare of the trade. I have mingled with all branches of the 
trade during the last ten years, and am sure that you, the manu- 
facturer or packer, can readily see that the greater number of retailers 
eee your goods the more accessible will be your wares to the 
public. 

Much is being said and printed about honest advertising. We can 
well afford to interest ourselves in this movement, because it means 
good business, more business and sounder business: it is a movement 
which the business men should control by taking it into their own 
hands and by looking the situation squarely in the face and finding out 
where there are misrepresentations, if any; where there are advertise- 
ments presenting untrue statements, not justified by the facts. Busi- 
ness men should give thought to this movement because truth makes 
gocd business; it will make the public feel at home and satisfied, and 
ready to spend their money for the right things; and next, because if the 
business men do not control the movement for treating the public truth- 
fully, the movement may proceed to unreasonable lengths. There have 
been laws passed already by ignorant legislators that bear harshly upon 
business, and unless business men superintend the situation and act with 
utmost wisdom and honestly instruct the legislators in the direction in 
which they should work, it is very probable that laws may be passed 
— — bear very harshly upon perfectly sane and sound business en- 

rprises. 

It is a most surprising and interesting thing and the most hopeful of 
all the signs that I know of in the business world today, that ethics is 
taking its proper place in the thought, and more than that, in the lives 
of American business men. 

Business is growing better because the men that are in it are grow- 
ing better, because ethical considerations are dominating their lives 
and their relations. 

It is men like that that are changing our ideals about business. The 
fellow with the clean, moral fiber, the strain of decency and honesty and 
manhood in them, that are taking up business seriously and honestly, 
realizing its moral implications—these are the men that are changing or 
helping to change business. 

What brings you here? Faith in a common purpose, loyalty to a 
common idea, hope in a common cause, fidelity to a common air. You 
expect still further to advance the purposes and to realize in still greater 
measure the ideals that lie at the foundation of your associated effort. 
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You receive inspiration, viewpoint, vision, clear information, knowledge 
and outlook, that will make you more efficient and make you stronger 
and better men. 

And who shall measure its influence for good, its power for business 
efficiency, for the development of integrity, for the elevation of business 
standards and ideals, and for the inculcation of that business righteous- 
ness which exalteth a nation. 

A character for integrity in business means, an ambitious energy for 
all that is helpful to one’s self and one’s fellowman. 

Let us use every means at our command to bring our two forces 
closer together to the end that you as Packers and we as Distributors 
shall work in harmony and closer co-operation, thereby bringing about 
a greater demand for your products through the efforts of the retailers 
whose confidence you have sought and gained. 

The President: We have been very fortunate in having the allied 
interests at our association meetings and they have assisted us during 
the last years in many ways. It is with great pleasure that I introduce to 
you as the next speaker Mr. O. B. Glasson, of Chicago, Illinois, who 
will now address you. 

Mr. McGlasson: Mr. President and ladies and gentlemen: I extend 
an invitation to all of you to attend our Eighth Annual meeting to be 
held at Minneapolis on the 17th, 18th and 19th of June. 

We expect to have a Congress of Food Industries there at that time 
and we certainly hope to see you all there. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND FOOD PRODUCTS. 
By OSCAR B. McGLASSON, President National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association. 


The federal government owes no greater duty to its citizens, than 
to see that the food offered for human consumption is the best that 
nature can produce, and the purest that skill can make. Henry Ward 
Beecher, says: “There is no higher art than that which tends towards 
the improvement of human food.” 

You, the Canner, who husband Nature’s products, in the time of 
plenty—a true conservation—by putting the surplus fruits, veegtables, 
fish and meats, under the most economical, sanitary and improved con- 
ditions, into jars, bottles and cans, and we, the Wholesale Grocer, who 
make a business of assembling these canned foods, and thousands of 
other food articles from all countries and islands of the world, so that 
they can be delivered in convenient quantities to the retail grocer, who 
can now supply the consumer, are engaged in a business of which we 
should all be proud. 


B. McGLASSON 
Prest. Natl. Wholesale Grocers’ Association 


The manufacturers, canners and distributors of foods for the human 

family, know that the federal government owes to the people of this Inad, 

a sacred duty. No part of the government is more important and more 

far-reaching than that which protects human life, by seeing that only 

ol purest and most wholesome foods are permitted in interstate transac- 
ons. 

When your association established a Bureau of Scientific Research, 
at an expense of several thousands of dollars, and employed several of 
the best known and highest salaried chemists in this country, to ex- 
periment on the best, safest, and most economical way of processing 
canned foods; a work exactly along the lines of the federal government, 
as conducted by the an meme of Agriculture, and the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, you showed a willingness, a desire, to work with and aid the Gov- 
ernment as few business men have ever done. I hope the people appreci- 
ate your good intentions. If not now, they will, as no good effort goes 
long without its due reward. : 

The members of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, also 
realizing this great duty the government.owes to the people, during its 
first session, just before the National Pure Food law was passed, wired 
President Roosevelt and Speaker of the House Cannon, urging the en- 
actment of the present national food law. It was then, as it is now, our 
earnest desire to aid the ih gyn to enforce laws in a business-like 
manner. We sent to Washington, expert food manufacturers, with years 
of experience, who took with them, results obtained in research work, 
laboratory work, and gave all this information to the food officials. It 
was a new field the authorities at Washington were going into and many 
serious blunders might be made, resulting in a great loss to the business 
interests of this country, with an unnecessary expense added to the 
necessities of life. ; 
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SEEDS from LANDRETH 


anaes STOCKS if there ever were any 


The appearance of any dry Seed only indicates the 
mechanical condition of the sample, not to any degree 
whatever as to its blood or its quality. That can only be 
told after an expenditure of rent, manure, labor, and 
expectations perhaps never to be realized. 


Do not make the mistake of purchasing a lot of cheap 
Seeds because they are cheap for it is too big a gamble. 


Buy Landreths’ and sleep easy 


Landreths’ Seeds have been sold by four generations 
of Sons—the founder of the Business established the 
Landreth Seed House in 1784, that is one hundred and 
thirty years ago—a long time for a family to be in one 
continuous business. 


Their Seeds must be good else their seed establishment would not have lasted so long. 
SEED purchasing is a matter of CONFIDENCE GIVE us your CONFIDENCE 


Write us stating what you want in the way of Canners’ Seeds. 


SEEDS OF PAST CROP 1913 and SEEDS OF FUTURE CROP 1914 


You can purchase Spot Seeds now or you can contract for the future from 


LANDRETH 


Write stating the varieties and quantities wanted. We have all Seeds sown by Canners but 
call your special attention to 


Landreths’ Canadian=-Grown Alaska Peas 
grown by ourselves in Canada where we have bred up a wonderful strain—a fedigree stock, not 
approached by any stock of Alaskas to be obtained from any other source or at any price. 


At the podding season Landreths’ Canada-grown Alaska Peas will prove better than others 
in productiveness, beauty, uniformity as to size and development of pod. 


We call attention also to 


LANDRETHS’ TOMATO SEEDS 


All kinds grown on Bloomsdale Farms, not an ounce of purchased Seed offered to Canners, the 


LANDRETHS’ RED ROCK 


being the most popular Tomato by all odds as shown by the enormous sales of Seed. 


We grow all Seeds used by Canners and are in business to sell Seeds—first-class A. No. 1, gilt- 
edged Seeds, and no mistake about them. 


Bloomsdale Seed Farms §_D. Landreth Seed Company 
FOUNDED 1784 BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 
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the government. believe the government officials having this matter 
in charge, will admit that they have received honest, earnest co-opera- 
tion on the part of the wholesale grocers and canners, that has aided 
materially the enforcing of the food laws in a sane, business-like 
manner. 

If it were not for associations like yours and the wholesale grocers, 
it would be impossible to furnish this aid to the government, for no one, 
or half a dozen wholesale grocers or canners, could or would, do this 
work of assisting the government. 

The members of our association distribute at least eighty-five per 
cent. of the groceries sold in the United States. It is an organization 
of an immense and very important business, on broad and liberal lines, 
of competitive co-oneration, aiming to do away with unbusiness-like 
methods, detrimental to trade and general business morality. 

There should be an organized effort to establish, in the minds of the 
people, that the general welfare of the public is conserved by maintain- 
ing uniform conditions and adopting legal methods along which busi- 
ness should be conducted. Public opinion will not only control our 
government, but will have much to do in regulating all “big business’ 
of this country. 

We must look to the press as the greatest factor to place matters 
eorrectly and in a just and proper manner, before the people. This 
cannot be done, unless the press is adequately informed, and there 
should be a genuine effort on the part of the manufacturers, canners and 
wholesale grocers to furnish the press with general and_ technical 
knowledge concerning business affairs. This plan of education will 
enable the press to give the plain facts and truths, so that public senti- 
ment can be shaped into the right mould. 

The press, in most instances, has fed the public for years on sensa- 
tional news of business combines and trusts. Any collective attempt 
of men, engaged in the same line of trade, to better general conditions, 
to save waste, to get greater efficiency, and cut down needless expense, 
is at once heralded all over the country, as another combine, another 
trust, and this, without the least effort on the part of the press to as- 
certain the facts and motives controlling such organization. 

When the public is informed of the fact that your association— 
the canners of this country along with the manufacturers, the whole- 
sale grocers, and the retail grocers, have appointed committees, consist- 
ing of men of the widest experience and knowledge in their respective 
lines, to meet and consider if there is not unnecessary waste in labor, 
material and money under the present method of manufacturing, canning, 
assembling, handling and delivering of food products to the consumer, 
will our efforts be appreciated ? 

By comparing conditions, and taking counsel, one with the other, 
these committees will, no doubt, bring attention to each factor, certain 
methods and means of doing away with certain unnecessary expense, 
and thereby permit these foods to be placed in the hands of the con- 
sumer at a reduced cost. 

The results sought are so glaringly in the interests of the consumer 
that the press should highly commend the work, and urge other associa- 
tions of business interests, to take up similar work in other lines and 
thereby cut down materially and substantially the high cost of living. 

These committees take the place and do the work of commissions, 
appointed by certain governments, to investigate trade conditions, and 
when men engaged in such an important business as that of furnishing 
food for mankind, evidence such an earenst desire to work with the 
government, and along lines so apparent for the general good, tnerr 
efforts should be commended by the government, the press and the 
general public. 

We are told that President Wilson's attitude towards “big business” 
is, “You be good, and I will be good.” This is a common-sense policy. 
and no trade accepts it with more assurance and hope that it will bring 
better business conditions, than the wholesale grocers, for if ever there 
was a business conducted under hard and unfavorable conditions, it is 
the wholesale grocery business of the United States. Although all the 
wholesale grocers of the country are engaged in the very keenest com- 
petition among themselves, they are, as a class, more or less frequently 
at the very mercy of what seem to be trusts in other branches of the 
food trade. 

Wholesale grocers are confronted with, and compelled to do busi- 
ness with many institutions that are commonly known and classed as 
“trusts.” Nearly every principal commodity that we handle, whether 
of a proprietary nature or where dealings are made direct with pro- 
ducers, are credited with being trust governed in their methods of 
pricing and marketing. We are, many times, unjustly blamed and 
criticised for these conditions, whereas, we have neither part nor parcel 
in connection therewith, except to buy at the price and sell at what can 
hardly be considered a legitimate profit. There is scarcely a commodity 
which the wholesale grocer distributes but what is affected in some way 
or other by some combination controlling the price or conditions under 
which the article is sold. This applies to boxes, containers, labels and 
cartons, as well as contents. 

‘The wholesale grocers, as well as other thoughtful, well-meaning 
business men, hail with joy and supreme satisfaction, this common- 
sense attitude on the part of the government towards the business inter- 
ests of this country, and to have the assurance that our able president in- 
tends that the so-called trusts “be good” or stand investigation and 
prosecution by the federal government. 

The wholesale grocery business is not a favored one. It is fraught 
with constant contest, and we agree with President Wilson when he 
says, “Men are no longer resisting the conclusion which the Nation has 
arrived at as to the necessity of readjustment of its business. Business 
men of all sorts are showiing their willingness to come into this arrange- 
ment, which, I venture to characterize as ‘a constitution of peace, so 
that by common counsel and by the accumulating force of co-operation, 
we are going to seek, more and more to serve the country.” 

Attorney General McReynolds recently said, “We will always wel- 
come opportunity to aid in bringing about adjustments where necessary, 
for the re-establishing of lawful conditions without litigation.” 

This is good news, and we trust this administrative policy will be 
applied to the administration of the food laws and other federal statutes, 
as it is exactly along the lines our association has worked for over seven 
years. We have aided, and will aid, the state and national governments 
to enforce food laws. We maintain a Pure Food and Legislative Com- 
mittee, and it is the special business of this committee to educate all the 
wholesale grocers of the United States how to comply with the food 
laws. We send bulletins issued by the food authorities with explanation 
how to observe the law. As business men, we realize that the best re- 
sults are secured the law. As business men, we realize that the best 
results are secured by working with an aiding the government. 

We want uniform food laws. We believe in one government in which 
is centered the right to regulate the manufacturing, canning and dis- 
tributing of all foods for the entire United States. 

Our associations have much in common. By working in harmony, 
much benefit can be secured to the consumer of the canned goods. There 
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That is the a under which the wholesale grocers approached 


is a persistent demand that food articles be put up in the most artistic 
manner, and under the most approved sanitary conditions. There is no 
food offered for the.table that is more convenient, is freer from contami- 
nation, handled with more care, and put up under such strict conditions 
and requirements as canned fruits and vegetables. 

Canned goods as now processed and packed are the cheapest, 
healthiest and most wholesome, and subject to less waste, of_all foods 
ottainable. The work your association is doing through the Bureau of 
Publicity cannot be too highly commended. Such a far-reaching plan of 
education benefits not only the consumer, but refutes the slanderous 
libels so often appearing in the press, of a business conducted on such 
a high plane, as is now the canned goods packing industry of this 
country. The wholesale grocers should contribute their share of money 
2nd aid you in every way possible to make the work of your Publicity 
Tureau more effective. 


I am glad that our association had a part with yours last year in 
featuring Canned Foods Week. The seed sown will bring harvest for 
many years to come. I am in favor of keening up this work. It is money 
well invested. and I trust our joint committees will arrange a just basis 
along which this great plan of educating the consumer may be conducted 
so that the consumer may be informed of the wholesomeness, the 
economy, the purity and the simple convenience of canned foods. 

The canners are not equipped either in office or sales force to sell 
their goods, in small quantities, to the retail grocer. For that reason it is 
recognized that the wholesale grocer is the best, the most economical 
medium for the canner to reach the retailer, and thereby the consumer. 

This is a truism, made the more certain, by some disastrous experi- 
ments on the part of some of the canners. Experience, technical knowl- 
edge and skill are necessary to succeed, and I fear that the average can- 
ner would fail to. make a success of the wholesale grocery business, just 
about as certain as the average wholesale grocer would make a failure of 
the canning business. 

I want to assure you that the wholesale grocers of the United States 
are vitally interested in all matters, in all problems, affecting the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association, and you can count on the sincere co- 
operation of our association in all matters pertaining to the packing of 
good, wholesome canned foods. 

The President: Ladies and gentlemen. I am going to divulge to 
you now a secret that I have held in my bosom for at least seven days. 
I want you to look pretty because the photographer wants to take a 
picture of you. We want you to look as pretty as possible, and this 
is a magnificent audience to take a _ picture of. It will not detain 
use but a moment. 

At this point the photographer took a view of the audience. 

It has been the great desire of the committee on entertainment to 
secure speakers of repute speaking for the different industries, and 
they will take up different phases of the business in connection with 
our own. 

We have been fortunate in securing as a representative of the 
Brokers’ Association a man who has had as much experience as any 
man of his years; a gentleman who will entertain you royally, and I 
have the privilege of introducing Col. John A. Lee, of Chicago (ap- 
plause). 

ADDRESS OF J. A. LEE. 


Mr. President. .Ladies and Gentlemen: I am grateful for the courteous 
and kindly introduction given me by President Fernald. I attribute it 
to no real merit of mine, but to two other causes. 

One is that he and I are old friends, and he is a little partial toward 
me. 

To my virtues wondrous kind, 
To my faults a little blind. 

The other is that when he was abroad several years ago he visited 
Ireland, and in attempting to kiss the Blarney Stone. accidentally bit 
off and swallowed a piece of it, and the inspiration of it has been in his 
system ever since. 


JOHN LEE 


Anyone who has lingered under the charm of his eloquence and sat 
under the fervid play and fascination of his imagination can well be 
lieve in the truth of the story. 

I am greatly pleased, Mr. President, to note the presence of so 
many ladies. It, sir, is a blessed inspiration to a speaker to be per- 
mitted to speak to so many bright American women, when the order 
and rule of the occasion prevents them from talking back! 
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LEONARD SEED COMPANY 


226-228-230 WEST KINZIE STREET 


CHICAGO a 
Growers of Safe Seed a 


Leonard’s New Type Narrow Grain Evergreen Sweet Corn 
is universally admitted by Canners to be the best type there 
is of high grade canners stock. We are now booking 
orders for present and future delivery of this, as well as 
for Peas, Tomato, Cucumber and other canners requirements 


in seeds—all of the Leonard Standard ; 


PLANT 


Leonard’s Seeds 
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This cut illustrates our latest improved model Lock Seam Body Forming Machine, with side seam soldering attachment, and can be fitted with 
attachments for locking and forming either round, square, oval or rectangular can bodies. We feel that we have reached the acme of perfection and that 
this machine is far superior to any other on the market. The capacity of the machine is 60,000 perfect formed bodies in ten hours. Protected by U. 8S. 
Patents, and free from all infringements. 


601-7 S. Caroline Street, Balti , Md. 
STEVE N SON & CO. MAKERS OF 
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Before entering into the discussion of the subject assigned to me 1 
want to avail myself of a personal privilege and to withdraw as a can- 
didate for the first vice presidency of The National Canners’ Associa- 
tion. I am not a canner, nor am I a member of that Association, and 
would hardly be deemed eligible to the office, but my newspaper friends 
in Baltimore have confused my identity with that of C. T. Lee, General 
Manager of Libby, McNeil & Libby, both of us being named Lee, and 
both from Chicago, he being a gentleman of supereminent ability and a 
canner and member of the National Canners’ Association. 


I have been running on his record for splendid ability, and it is the 
best record I ever made a race on. He has been making the rare on my 
personal appearance. He weighs 110 pounds; I weigh 220 poun Is. 

I made a very good race in the newspapers until this morning, but 
somebody has “chilled my wires.” 

I accosted a coterie of my broker friends last evening as they sat 
around a circular table without a cloth, and asked them if they wouldn't 
contribute to a campaign fund in furtherance of my candidacy. 

They declined to take any chances, and said that I was a “dead 
one; that if I was to win, I would lose; that I couldn’t run anyway, that 
I was spavined and ringboned, and string-halted and sway-backed and 
had the heaves,” and altogether were very discouraging in their re- 
marks. (Laughter.) 

Another reason for my withdrawal is that I was born in Kentucky, 
and that I know a good stepper when I see him, and I don’t propose to 
enter the race against my friend George Numsen, of Baltimore. I 
couldn't overcome the handicap. He looks to me too much like a win- 
ner. 

Consequently, Mr. President, I now formally announce my with- 
drawal, with my thanks to the Baltimore newspapers which put me in 
the race. 


LINES IN THE CHAIN OF DISTRIBUTION. 


Everyone likes to know what his rights and privileges are, and 
where the boundaries of his field of achievement are located. 


If he is a fair and just man, he does not want to intrude upon 
others. If he is a self-respecting man, he does not like to have others 
trespassing upon him. 

In order to define some of these rights and privileges, and to locate 
some of these boundaries, in the great co-operative and essentially help- 
ful practice of the Art of Commerce, I am going to talk to you briefly 
about “The Links in the Chain of Distribution.” I will, of course, con- 
fine the discourse to the consideration of Food Distribution, as that is 
what we are ali interested in most. 


There are only four links in our chain of distribution—the Canner, 
the Broker, the Wholesale Grocer and the Retail Grocer. 

It has been suggested to me that the farmer or producer is a link in 
the chain, but he is not, and it has also been suggested to me that the 
consumer is a link, but that is also an error. 

Neither producer or consumer can consistently be called distributors, 
and they are, therefore, not parts of the chain of distribution. 


The producer at one end of the chain and the consumer at the other 
are even more important than links, because they are the great eternal 
pillars of production and existence, dependent one upon the other, and 
connected by the chain of distribution. 


Some claim that the railroads are links in the chain, but I contend 
and maintain that they are not. They are merely facilities, and means 
employed in distribution, and no more an integral part of the great com- 
mercial chain than would be a ship, or a wagon, or a caravan of camels, 
or a drove of burros, or a hand cart, or any other means to promote 
the ends of distribution. 


A chain is only as strong as its weakest link. I claim that the pres- 
ent system of distribution, by means of this chain of four links, is so 
strong in all its parts that it cannot be changed or broken. 

he law of commerce, like the law of gravity. is immutable, and 
distribution, like water, seeks the easiest and least obstructed channel. 

Let’s analyze the strength of these lines and find what tests they 
have withstood. 

The canner is the first link, and has for his mission the conservation 
and preparation of the products of the soil and waters. His is a glori- 
ous work, and if he is conscientious in the performance of it, con- 
stantly striving toward merit and economy, keeping always before his 
vision and in his ambition the improvement and perfection of his out- 
put, his link will ever be regarded as the strongest of all. 

If he will loyally support the established system, he will find it in 
the future, as in the past, the safest, best and cheapest method, based 
upon tried and tested economies of co-operation. 


This link, the canner, has been tested in the school of adversity. 
and tried in the fierce assaults of defamation, slander and injustice, but 
the clouds of ignorance are being scattered by the bright rays of truth 
and enlightenment, thank God! and the canner is coming into the honor 
and appreciation due him. The value of his service is gaining recogni- 
tion. and the work of his brain and hands is meeting and meriting 
world-wide sympathy and approval. 

Occasionally there is found a canner who, through inexperience, or 
carelessness, or incompetence, or indifference, packs and puts on the 
— qualities which are so poor that they do discredit to the in- 
dustry. 

He doesn’t usually belong to the National Canners’ Association, nor 
is he one of the links in the chain of distribution. He is what students 
of Darwin's theory of evolution would call “the missing link.” 

The second link in the chain is the broker, one of the humblest of 
whom I am. It is his mission to bring the canner and the wholesale 
grocer together upon terms of just and fdir contract and agreement, 
and not to consider that the brokerage paid him places him under undue 
obligation to either party, because it is really a part of the cost of the 
goods and is paid by the ultimate consumer. 


Being paid only for actual results, he is by far the most economi- 
cal of all sales agencies, and does his part, as a link in the chain, so 
well and so economically, that his position is unassailable, and econo- 
mists can find no substitute for him. 

He has been repeatedly denounced as a burden upon commerce, and 
a tax upon distribution, but he lives on and on, exulting in his use- 
fulness, while his enemies and detractors have disappeared, and the 
places which knew them once know them no more, while the broker, 
like Tennyson's brook, goes on forever. 

I believe that all canned food brokers, on account of their industry, 
their humility, their poverty and their piety, will, when they die, go 
direct to the highest heaven, by “The Thorugh Paradise Limited,” stop- 
ping only at the stars of the first magnitude for fresh supplies of elec- 
tricity and radium. 

There are some bad brokers, not many—some—now and then one. 
They create discord between buyers and sellers by carelessness and 
misrepresentation, That kind doesn’t belong to the National Canned 


Foods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association. They are stumbling blocks 
in the path of distribution, and are soon pushed aside. 


’' The third link in this splendid chain of distribution is the whole- 
sale grocer. It is his mission to act as banker to the entire system. He 
takes the canners’ product and pays cash for it. He handles it in car- 
load lots, thereby saving a large amount of freight, and sells it to the 
retail grocer on credit. He practices every art of commerce, and all the 
skill of merchandising, in order to made his service effective and eco- 
nomical. He builds great warehouses and brings the railroad tracks 
into them, and locates them beside the docks that ships may unload 
their cargoes into them. He equips them with powerful elevators, and 
with spiral chutes, endless conveyors, and gravity slides, and uses the 
nation’s inventive genius to cheapen the cost of handling canned foods 
and other foods. He employs an army of salesmen, and trains them to 
induce retail grocers to discriminate as to qualities. He employs ex- 
pert buyers, who carefully select that which is good and refuse that 
which is bad. He takes chances and risks not only in the extension of 
credit, but in buying canned foods on a pro rata contract and guaran- 
teeing one hundred per cent. delivery to his customers. He accepts swell 
guarantees that are limited, and gives unlimited guarantees to retail 
grocers. 

He pushes, promotes and advertises the product of the canners, and 
contributes liberally to their Publicity Fund and work; but if he hap- 
pens to think that the wrong quality has been shipped, and rejects a 
carload or two, he is promptly consigned to the abode of eternal damna- 
tion and given the position of fireman. 


I heard of a canner who, when a wholesale grocer rejected a car of 
his goods, wrote the wholesaler and told him to “go to h .” Then 
they arbitrated the rejection, and the wholesale grocer won. The canner 
then wrote another letter to the wholesale grocer and said: “I wrote 
you to go to Don't go! Go somewhere else! I am thinking I 
might go there myself, and don’t want to meet you!” 

holesale grocers are warm friends to the canning industry, and 
are indispensable as allies and co-workers. The chain of distribution 
would be almost useless without this strong link. 


Their great National Association stands firmly in its faith and con- 
fidence in the progress and future of the canning industry. The friend- 
ship of the wholesale grocer must not be undervalued, for he has been 
a potent and consistent friend to the canning industry from its begin- 
ning until the present. Old friends are the best! Hold them fast! 

There are some bad wholesale grocers. We now and then find one 
we reclaims unjustly, or discounts unfairly, or tries to evade his con- 
racts. 

That kind doesn’t belong to The National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, and is fast falling out of the front rank and off the firing line, 
and their places are being filled by merchants who are honorable and 
fair, and who strictly adhere to high principles. 


May the day never come, Mr. President, when the canner and the 
wholesale grocer have to part company, for a close alliance is of inesti- 
mable value to both. 

And now we come, Mr. President, to the fourth and last link in the 
chain of distribution, my old friend, the retail grocer. He stands with 
one hand clasping that of the consumer, the very living and life pur- 
veyor of the people, while his other hand is extended in friendly co- 
overation and helnfulnes¥ to canners, brokers and wholesalers, the 
other links in the chain of distribution. He is the last link in the chain 
and his is the last word in the argument. 


His loyalty and friendship are freely bestowed upon his co-workers, 
and they have his faithful support and co-operation as long as the serv- 
ice which they render is honest, efficient and economical, and as good 
as he can obtain—-but no longer! His loyalty is first to the consumers— 
his customers—who rely upon his judgment and ability for the healtn 
2nd welfare of themselves and their families. 


No one in all mercantile life works harder than the retail grocer. 
Long hours, exacting service, petty sales, unreasonable requirements and 
fierce competition surround and beset him, and his reward is small. 

Very few retail grocers get rich, and great numbers of them live 
humbly and die poor. 


The retail grocer is constantly denounced by impractical reformers. 
robbed by debtors whose families he had fed in their times of want and 
distress, burdened by taxation, hounded by municipal grafters and be- 
deviled by promoters of impractical schemes for promoting the sale of 
unmeritorious goods. Yet he patiently moves onward, getting up long 
before day and working until late night, trying to give a full measure 
of good service to his patrons. 

In the aggregate he dispenses more practical charity than all the or- 
ganized charitable associations in the world, and the orphan’s cry and 
the widow's appeal are never made to him in vain. 

I have stood in the retail grocers store many—many—times when I 
was a commercial traveler, and have repeatedly seen the little baskets of 
the poor filled with food, for which no payment was ever expected or 
received. Nor does the retail grocer send for the reporter of the Asso- 
ciated Press to tell him of his beneficence. 


The reformer or crank who denounces the retail grocer of the United 
States as an unessential middle man, to whom is attributable the high 
cost of food, and the newspaper writers who give space to, and dignify 
the importance of, the charge, should all be ignored and forgiven. They 
are mentally and morally irresponsible. They remind me of Thompson’s 
historical colt, which swam the river in order to drink from a stagnant 
pond on the other side, and the man who sawed off the limb between him- 
self and the body of the tree, and of the fabled bull which tried to toss 
the locomotive from the track, and of a verse from the Bible which reads: 

“Though thou shouldst bray a fool in a mortar, among wheat, with 
a pestle, yet will not his foolishness depart from him.” 

There has been steady progress, but there is still room for improve- 
ment in the retail grocery business. It is a business which is entered 
too easily, and the exits are too frequent and disastrous. There should 
be a system of apprenticeship and examinations for competency. 


The food purveyors of the United States are the guardians of the 
public health as well as of the public appetite, and should know about 
the chemistry and methods of the manufacture of foods. Some of them 
do, and should. 

We now have a National Department of Commerce. Why not have 
schools of commerce conducted by the states and nation, as well as 
agricultural schools, of which we have so many? 

In conclusion, Mr. President, having described the links in the great 
chain of food distribution, let’s briefly speak of it as a whole. 

t represents the spirit of co-operation and mutual helpfulness for 
promoting good public service expressed by the words, “One for all and 
al) for one.” 

It is typical of that forbearance and consideration, that tolerance and 
respect, which prompts these great co-overative forces to avoid intrud- 
ing and trespassing upon the rights and privileges of each other. 
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It is emblematical of the power of co-operative intelligence over indi- 
vidual effort and of organized effort over undirected or misdirected force. 


It represents the highest type of public service, directed and con- 
troled by the magnificent spirit of American institutions, and it typifies 
that merit and that service which is described in the Book of Proverbs 
in these words: 


“Sees’t thou a man diligent in his business, he shall stand before 
kings, he shall not stand before mean men.” 


The President: I take great pleasure in introducing to you as the 
next speaker a gentleman who has proved himself to be a good friend 
ot this Association, a good friend of the canners, a man who is well 
known in the Halls of Congress, as well known as any man in this coun- 
try, and it is a great pleasure for me to introduce to you the Honorable 
J. Harry Covington, who represents a district of the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland (applause). 


ADDRESS OF J. HARRY COVINGTON 


Mr. Chairman and Ladies and Gentlemen :— 

Upon the invitation of your very energetic officers it gives me great 
pleasure to be present at this convention to talk to you upon some topics 
intimately connected with the permanent success of the canned food 
trade of the United States. 


Your Association is doing a great work. I live in and represent in 
the Congress of the United States a district which produces so large a 
portion of the canned vegetable foods of the country that I watch very 
closely the activities of the Association in so far as its connection with 
proposed national legislation is concerned; and it is but a deserved 
tribute to say that no trade body in this country is so uniformly in line 
with advanced public policy for the general welfare as the National Can- 
ners’ Association. 

At the present moment public interest is centered on the subject of 
government and business. Even political feeling is somewhat aroused, 
and back of all the controversy is the welfare of the whole American 
people. Theirs are the real interests at stake, because ag and pros- 
perity that are permanent extend to all classes and the protection and 
betterment of the individual by government legislative agency, if suc- 
cessful, must be practically universal in its effect. 

About twenty years ago Chief Justice White, of the Supreme Court, 
in speaking for the Court in the great case of Munn vs. Illinois, said: 
“Property becomes clothed with a public interest when used in a man- 
ner to make it of public consequence and affect the community at large. 
Quite recently Judge Vinje, of Wisconsin, condensed the conclusions of 
the Supreme Court, running through numerous decisions from that opin- 
ion of Mr. Justice White to the present time, in the following language; 
“We find that private property or business becomes affected with a pub- 
lic interest when used or carried on in a manner to make it of public 
consequence and affect the community at large, and when thus affected, 
such property or business becomes subject to legislative control in all 
respects necessary to protect the public. 

With the advance of civilization the variety and extent of the use 
of canned food products has increased amazingly. The canned food is 
today, I am sure, almost as staple an article as bread or meat. The 
business of producing canned foods is thus affected with a public inter- 
est, and is, therefore, very properly subject to legitimate and reasonable 
legislative control. I have, therefore, determined to talk to you briefly 
today upon the topic, “The Public Interest in the Canners’ Business. 


There is now little antagonism between business and government. 
That period has practically passed away, and in so far as the canned 
food business is concerned the object and spirit of the canners’ con- 
duct is simply to meet the consumer half way in the process of de- 
termining those safeguards which are necessary to promote and secure 
eanned foods in this country which meet the test of the highest stand- 
ards of sanitation and healthful food value. 

There is not a person here today who does not know that the extent 
and stability of the canned foods trade has increased remarkably in the 
last ten years. And while the naturally cautious and conservative pro- 
ducer of the canned food products has in the past looked dubiously at 
proposals to regulate in any manner the operation of his business, 1 
fancy there are few among you who will not say that the transcendent 
interest of the public, the ultimate consumer, in your business has 
largely increased its extent and stability through the action of the great 
agency which must act for the public—the Congress of the United States 
when, against the undeveloped judgment of the canner himself, the 
existing pure food law was made the law of the land. 


Ten years ago the leading canned foods trade journal of the coun- 
try carried in its advertising pages the praise of “sugarole,” admittedly 
a deleterious preparation of saccharine matter, which was boastingly said 
to be many hundred times sweeter than sugar. You could find lauded 
the virtue of so-called “preservaline,” openly stated to be a chemical 
product to assist in the preservation of canned foods. There were allur- 
ing advertisements of “food colors,” which were presented to the trade 
as superior to crude chemicals, and which, it was probably thought, 
might attract the discriminating taste of enlightened Americans, who 
would naturally desire that any poisonous coloring in their foods should 
at least not be crude. 

Today you must almost be shocked to realize that in times past the 
questionable standing of your trade, and the doubtul success of your 
yearly labor, were due to that sort of ultra-conservatism which did not 
recognize frankly the public interest in your business, and therefore re- 
sisted reasonable and constitutional legislative control, while “‘sugarole,” 
“preservaline,” “food color,” and a large list_ of deleterious and poison- 
ous products were being used in your canned foods to your own disad- 
vantage. You now appreciate that the public interest in your business, 
crystallized into sensible and effective national legislation, has ended 
those evils of a decade ago and proven to you that there can be a real 
legislative communion of righteousness between the canners’ business and 
government. 

I am happy to know that the great body of American canners have 
given hearty support to all rational legislation which has sought to 
standardize, purify and increase the food value of the products in which 
they are engaged in manufacturing. This very fact has placed the can- 
ners of America in a most favorable position toward the Congress of 
the United States. It has resulted in matters affecting their interests 
being considered with the knowledge that the canners ask nothing un. 
reasonable, ask no discrimination in their favor, and ask no exclusion 
from that remedial legislation which shall tend to safeguard the great 
interest of the consumers of canned foods. 

And in this place let me say that the importance of scientific re- 
search to the progress of the canning industry cannot be overestimated. 
It is, after all, to the chemist that the canned food producer owes, in 
large measure, his success. The development of processes for the sure 
and healthful preservation of food has been the basis of the industry, 
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and it is a fine tribute to the far-seeing wisdom of the National Canners’ 
Association and a high-minded appreciation of the rights of the public 
in the canners’ business that your Association has voluntarily established 
in the city of Washington a bureau of scientific research which is doing 
work equal to that of the Bureau of Chemistry of the. Department of 
Agriculture, along the line of investigating the safest and most sanitary 
processes for the preservation of canned foods at the smallest cost to 
the consuming public. There can be no better illustration of the notion 
that we have passed the period of contest between business and govern- 
ment, and entered upon an era of earnest co-operation than the action of 
this Association in establishing a private bureau which takes advantage 
of the research of the government and supplements it with its own 
equally thorough research, to the common end that the interest of the 
canner and the interest of the public may be alike served for the benefit 
of the country. 


It is my pleasure to continue to serve as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House of Representa- 
tives. The part of that service which appeals to me most strongly is as 
chairman of the sub-committee having entire charge of legislation affect- 
ing the Federal pure food law. In this connection let me say to the 
members of this Association that they may do a valuable work in stimu. 
lating an interest in legislation that will prevent the shipment in inter- 
state commerce of canned food products prepared in prisons and other 
penal institutions, unless the label plainly shows the place of prepara- 
tion. It is a well-known fact that it is practically impossible to en- 
force the same regulations regarding sanitation and adulteration in 
prisons controlled and operated by the States that may be enforced by 
the Department of Agriculture in the private factories of the canners 
of the United States. For that reason it is quite possible, if the prepa- 
ration of food products in prisons should become even fairly extensive, 
to create a strong prejudice in the minds of the American people against 
canned food products. Confidence is at the base of the canners’ bus!- 
ness. The public has become so justly sensitive regarding pure food 
that the prejudice against canned foods because of the fear that it can- 
not be known whether or not the foods have been prepared within prison 
— may deter many people from the consumption of canned foods alto- 
gether. 


Another matter somewhat vital to the canning industry, but which 
has not as yet attained wide publicity. is the continued sale in certain 
localities of deleterious canning compounds to be used for so-called home 
canning. In certain sections of the United States the preparation of 
foods in the home with these compounds is a real menaace to the trade. 
When the press gets a story of sickness from canned food, it is not 
usual to obtain the particulars regarding the preparation of the food 
which caused the trouble. The result is that there is heralded abroad 
in this country the fact that people have been made ill as the result 
of eating canned food. It is highly desirable that the pure food law 
shall be so amended as to prevent the sale of these canning compounds. 
In a letter recently written to me by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, he states 
in strongest terms the necessity for their suppression, and I am happy 
to state that your own chief chemist, Dr. Bigelow, agrees entirely with 
him in that matter. 


There is also a proposition now actually pending in the House of 
Representatives which I consider of vital interest to the canned food 
trade of the United States. A bill recently introduced, ostensibly to 
protect the public health and to prevent frauds in the interstate sale of 
food, provides that it shall be unlawful to ship in interstate commerce 
or to any foreign country any article of canned food, unless a statement 
shall be plainly branded upon the label thereof, showing the year in 
which the same was canned. With the volume of canned food produc- 
tion in each year varying greatly, and with the annual consumption of 
canned foods varying to a considerable extent, it would be a practical 
impossibility to produce in each year the quantity to be consumed in 

*the next year. The placing upon a can of food of the date when it is 
prepared will, to my mind, practically destroy the stability of the 
canned foods market. Every man who is informed about the canning 
industry knows that canned foods prepared under the law are wholesome 
articles of diet for years after they are prepared, and that spoiled goods 
are easily discovered. On the other hand, when the housewife enters the 
retail store to purchase canned food and finds upon the grocer’s shelf 
products packed in, for example, 1914, and other products packed in 
1913, she will demand the product of 1914. The result will be that the 
sale of the 1913 article can only be accomplished by offering it at a re- 
duced price. It is a foregone conclusion that when a certain proportion 
of the canned food products in this country have to be marketed by the 
retailer at a reduced price, he is going to demand a sale to him either 
with a rebate for goods carried over, or in some other manner protect 
the price to him at the expense of the canner. The uncertainty of this 
whole situation, the inability of the packer, or the broker, or the jobber, 
or the retailer to calculate on the extent of goods to be carried over will 
so unsettle the market that that stability of prices which encourages 
manufacturers to produce a high standard of goods with the certainty 
of staple and fair markets will have been made impossible. 


I hope it may be possible to write into the pure food law during the 
present Congress proper prohibitory legislation against prison-produced 
foods and canning compound substances. A service to the public and 
the canner will also be rendered by the defeat of the label-dating scheme. 
With a full recognition of the public interest in the canners’ business, I 
purpose to use every fair means toward the attainment of those ends. 


The public has such a vital concern in the real value of the canned 
foods purchased that legislation to establish standard labels that tell 
the whole truth of the contents of cans ought also to be passed by Con- 
gress. Every canner knows there are several grades of all kinds of 
eanned foods. The label should so disclose. The producer of fine goods 
would then get the benefit of his care and skill in manufacture, while 
the consumer would be justly informed about the cans which are short 
in quantity and poor in quality. 


There is one other legislative subject which is bound to be faced 
in the near future. I realize that I tread upon delicate ground when I 
discuss it here, but it is a subject to which I have given much thought , 
and about which I have arrived at a definite conclusion. It is the pro- 
posed requirement for the so-called manufacturer’s label. In former 
years when pure food legislation has been pending either in the commit- 
tee or before the House of Representatives there have been forceful 
arguments advanced as well as for the requiremnt for the manufactur- 
er’s name on the label of canned foods. But recurring for the moment 
to the topic of this address, “The Public Interest in the Canners’ Busi- 
ness,” and remembering also that my conception of the canners’ interest 
in his own business is to have his affairs so regulated that it squares 
with the best interest of the public, I think it cannot be longer doubted 
that the requirement that a manufacturer of a food product shall place 
his own name upon the label on his product is fundamentally sound. 
I know there have grown up in the great canned foods trade of American 
customs whereby grocery houses and jobbing houses and canned foods 
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brokers of the highest repute have estalbished special brands, and, by 
securing the selected canned foods and placing their own brand labels 
thereon, have developed a market which has. become peculiarly their 
own. But the certainty with which the real manufacturer of a given 
canned food product may be located by the officials of the Department 
of Agriculture will better conduce to the highest standard of manufac- 
ture than any other regulation. Men of all branches of business who 
have given great thought to the subject, are becoming convinced that 
there is no danger from publicity. Only two days ago there appeared 
before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House 
of Representatives the executive head of one of the great iron and steel 
interests of the United States, who testified frankly his belief in the 
proposition now advanced in the proposal for the creation of an “In- 
terstate Trades Commission,” that it is wise to require each corporation 
to disclose to the fullest extent the operations of its business. If that 
be true in the steel and iron trade, why not true in the canned foods 
trade? Confidence is at the foundation of the markets which you seek. 
When it is realized that the consumer in the wilds of Arizona or New 
Mexico may know the name of the manufacturer in Maryland or Maine 
of the canned food which he buys, there is a sense of security to him 
which nothing else can give. Moreover, taking the issue as between the 
canner and the wholesale grocer, or the meow who up to this time has 
been the owner of the private label he og upon goods which he does 
not produce, I am convinced that in the long run the stability of the 
canning trade as a great public business for the benefit of the canner 
and the public alike will be best secured when the wholesale grocer or 
the jobber may use his own label if he choose, but at the same time must 
disclose thereon with frankness the fact that it was manufactured by a 
given canner at a given place. 

The only legitimate benefit which the wholesale grocer or jobber has 
the right to claim for the goods which he markets, but does not produce, 
is the benefit of a reputation for careful selection, implied in the quality 
of his brand. This reputation will be just as easily acquired and just 
as readily held when he lets the public know the name of each canner 
who puts up his goods. He says, in effect, to his customers: “I not 
only tell you who the manufacturer is, so that you may investigate him 
if you please, but I place my personal brand on his. product and give 
that product my own assurance of its splendid value.” 

From the final standpoint of the canner himself, the argument for 
the manufacturer's label seems to me irresistible. He is the producer. It 
is his skill; it is his energy; it is his business honesty that creates the 
brand, and it is not fair to him, any more than it is fair to the public, 
that his industry and his honesty shall practically go for naught. Un- 
der present conditions the public can never know the extent to which 
he is trying by the best methods and by untiring energy to give to the 

ublic a canned food product that measures up to the highest standard. 
He is entitled to the benefit which comes from the publicity produced 
by having his product labeled with his name, and, although at this time 
no legislation is pending in the Congress of the United States to re- 
quire it, 1 want to say to this Association that in the progress of wise 
and benificent legislation it is inevitable that the manufacturer’s label 
requirement shall be written into the pure food law. When it shal] have 
been done I do not hesitate to say, as a sincere advoeate of the whole 
trade, that neither the broker, nor the wholesale grocer, nor the jobber, 
nor the canner will receive anything except added benefit from its opera- 
tion. 

Gentlemen, after all, the public interest in the canners’ business is 
merely a proper interest in a great industry of the country which is inti- 
mately connected with the health and happiness of the whole people. 

Professor Irving Fisher, of Yale University, has recently written: 
“The conservation of human life will, I believe, constitute the grandest 
movement of the twentieth century. Not only do human beings con- 
stitute by far the greatest part of our natural resources, but the waste 
of human life and strength is by far the greatest of all wastes.” 

Your Association is composed of men so big and broad minded that 
I am sure you will encourage and applaud all legislation which, through 
an awakened public conscience, seeks to extend so fine a legislative pro- 
gram of conservation. 

Finally, let me say, I am an optimist regarding the future of the 
Lnited States. I see no real sign of political or business decadence in 
its horoscope. Its people are basically sound in civic virtue, and the 
standards of public morality are being very rapidly elevated. The Ameri- 
can business man—fairly illustrated by the membership of your own 
magnificent Association—representing the best type of American intelli- 
gence and American influence, will at the crucial test be true to those 
ideals of the equal rights of man which caused the foundation of this 
government, and with vigorous mind, generous heart and noble motive 
will do his part toward the completion in the business world of what 
President Wilson so eloquently describes as “our constitution of peace.” 

The President: We will continue but a few moments longer. We 
have but one more address, and while that is very worth while I am going 
to break in for a moment to announce a committee, the committee on 
nomination, or rather to receive the report of the committee on nomi- 
nation. 

Mr. Stockham: Mr. President and ladies and gentlemen: 
mittee begs leave to report as follows: 


For President—William C. Leitsch, of Wisconsin. 
For First Vice-President, George N. Numsen, of Maryland. 
For Secretary and Treasurer, Frank E. Gorrell, of Maryland. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Wisconsin. 


‘ 


The com- 


William C. Leitch, 


B. M. Fernald, Maine. 
George N. Numsen, Maryland. 
S. F. Haserot, Ohio. 
William R. Roach, Michigan. 
L. A. Sears, Ohio. 

E. V. Stockham, Maryland. 


Charles T. Lee, 
Cc. H. Bentley, 
H. C. Hemingway, 
Richard Dickinson, 


Illinois. 
California. 
New York. 


Illinois, 
Frank L. Deming, Tllinois. 
W. O. Hoffecker, Delaware. 
T. J. Gorman, Washington. 
F. W. Douthitt, South Dakota. 
George B. Morrill, Maine. 
S. F. Taylor, New York 
George M. Lichty, Iowa. 
G. E. Grier, California. 
Floyd Mattice, Indiana. 
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ADVISORY BOARD. 


J. W. McCall, Chairman, Illinois. 

Frank Van Camp, - Indiana. 

George G. Bailey, New York. 

W. S. Thomas, Michigan. 

William Moore, Illinois. 

W. T. P. Wardrop, Illinois. 

J. T. Dorrance, New Jersey. 

F M. Shook, Ohio. 

E. Reynolds, Wisconsin. 

CO-OPERATIVE COMMITTEE WITH WHOLESALE GROCERS. 

L. A. Sears, Chairman, Ohio. 

Cc. T. Lee, Illinois. 

W. S. Thomas, Michigan. 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 

E. V. Steckham, Chairman, Maryland. 

George N. Numsen, Maryland. 

J. P. Olney, New York. 

Henry Burden, New York. 

Cc. W. McReynolds, Indiana. 

W. A. Wagner, Maryland. 

SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH. 
Henry Burden, Chairman, New York 


Gen. Henry G. Sharpe, 
Dr. W..D. Bigelow, 


Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. 


Dr. A. W. Bitting, Washington, D. 
L. A. Sears, Ohio. 

W. R. Roach, Michigan. 

S. F. Haserot, Ohio. 

B. M. Fernald, Maine. 

Cc. S. Jones, Illinois. 

J. C.- Puetz, Tllinois. 

R. I. Bentley, California. 

H. A. Baker, Secretary, New York 


ADJUSTMENT AND INFORMATION, 


E. V. Stockham, Chairman, Maryland. 

D. C. Pierce, New York 

Cc. S. Stevens, New Jersey. 
SANITATION. 

F. M. Shook, Chairman, Ohio. 

Cc. T. Lee, Illinois. 

Friend F. Wiley, Indiana. 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Cc. T. Lee, Chairman, Illinois. 

W. R. Olney, New York. 

F. M. Shook, Ohio. 

J. C. Winters, New York. 

George E. Stocking, Illinois. 

E. E. Chase, California. 

Floyd Mattice, Indiana. 
PUBLICITY. 

F. L. Deming, Chairman, Tllinois. 

M W. Jones, Iowa. 

Friend F. Wiley, Indiana. 

Frank Gerber, Michigan. 

Ira S. Whitmer, Illinois. 

James Hutchinson, Wisconsin. 

Charles Latchem, Indiana. 


CONTRACTS AND TERMS—WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 


L. A. Sears, Chairman, Ohio. 
George G. Bailey. New York. 
J. C. Winters, New York. 
W. R. Roach, Michigan. 
Richard Dickinson, Illinois. 


The President: You have heard the report of the committee. Is t 
your pleasure that the report be adopted. It is moved and seconded 
that the report be adopted, which was put and duly carried. 


I will appoint Mr. George Shaw to cast the ballot of the convention. 


Mr. Shaw: The ballot is cast. 
A President: The ballot is cast and the officers elected as re- 
ported. 


And now, gentlemen, we have the last speaker of the morning: I 
have the pleasure of introducing Professor Wheeler, at present with the 
American Agricultural Chemical Company at Boston, a gentleman who is 
absolutely an authority on scientific lines of agriculture. 


IMPORTANT FACTORS AFFECTING CROP PRODUCTION. 
H. J. WHEELER, Ph. D., D. Sc., 


Agricultural Service Bureau, the American Agricultural Chemical Oo., 
Boston, Mass. 


In discussing the influences which affect plant growth there is no 
justification for pronouncing any one of them as more important than 
another, for each of the essential elements is absolutely necessary to the 
physiological processes. If, therefore, the supply of any one essential 
element falls short, crop failure, or curtailment, is bound to result. 

The factor in plant production, which is often least controllable, and 
hence, most vital, is that of the water supply. For this reason every- 
thing which aids in any way the absorption and retention of water in 
soils, or which prevents undue loss of water either by surface drainage 
or leaching, is to be promoted to the utmost. The fact cannot be too 
pointedly emphasized that a generous amount of decaying organic mat- 
ter in the soil makes it more open, more retentive of molstare, a better 
absorbing medium for certain fertilizers, and, therefore, more suitable 
for the normal development of plant roots. 

It not infrequently happens that stiff silt and clay soils become seri- 
ously defloculated. They are then rendered partially impervious to 
water, and hence the rain washes away the surface particles instead of 
penetrating the soil to be held there as in a reservoir for the future needs 
of the plant. Such defloculation of heavy silt and clay soils may be 
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brought about in some cases by making many successive large applica- 
tions of nitrate of soda at frequent intervals. This is due to the fact 
that the plant assimilates and utilizes the nitric acid, in the course of 
which the soda combines with carbonic acid, brought down in rains 
and liberated by the decay of vegetable matter, producing sodium car- 
bonate, a compound which has long been recognized as having a highly 
defloculating effect on soils of this character. Where ill effects of this 
kind result, sulfate of ammonia may prove a panacea and superphos- 
phate also exerts a corrective influence. 

The importance of soil aeration has just been brought out in a very 
striking way in the course of experiments conducted by ex-Director 
Hall, of the Rothamsed Experimental Station, England, and some of his 
assistants. He found that where gees roots developed well in coarse 
sand and in gaolin (a pure form of clay) they failed to develop a satis- 
factory root system when grown in fine sand and silt. It was ascer- 
tained subsequently, however, that the clay which actually contained the 
finest particles of any of the materials used, was essentialy floculated 
to such an extent as to assume a somewhat granular form, in conse- 
quence of which the air actually entered it more readily than it did the 
fine sand and silt. All doubt as to the cause of the unfavorable results 
in the fine silt and sand was removed by forcing air through the 
soils, after which root development proceeded in a normal manner. 

In recent years the American farmer has been afflicted by the pro- 
mulgation of certain new hypotheses or would-be theories, which, if true, 
were destined to upset many of the ideas held by the best authorities on 
soil fertilization throughout the world. Some of these hypotheses have 
had such a slight authoritative basis that they have been ultimately 
abandoned. In such cases they have been superseded frequently by new 
hypotheses of a different character, which, if proven true, would be 
destined to shake confidence, in the belief that the prime function of 
fertilizers is that of serving as food for plants. Among these views is 
one advanced by Milton Whitney (Bulletin No. 21, Maryland Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, page 58), which he formulated as follows: 

“The relation of these soils to moisture and heat is largely 
dependent upon the arrangement of the soil grains and upon the 
amount and condition of the organic matter in the soil. In our 
ordinary fertilizing materials we have very powerful and potent 
means of maintaining or of changing these conditions, and it is 

to this rather than to the amount of plant food they supply that 

the principal effect of fertilizers is due.” 


Dr. H. J. WHEELER 


The promulgation of this idea dates from the year 1893, but this posi- 
tion was practically abandoned about 10 years later for a new theory, to 
the effect that the prime function of fertilizer is that of an antitoxin. 
Toxic substances were supposed to be formed as a result of the decay of 
vegetable and, perhaps, animal matter in the soil. Furthermore, based 
upon the earlier theories of De Candolle, it has been suggested by the 
Bureau of Soils in Washington, that certain substances, which are toxic 
to plants, also accumulate in soils as a result of root excretion. It was 
shown in the course of some of the earlier experimental work of the 
bureau that frequently when farmyard manures and vegetable matters 
of various kinds were introduced into soils, plants failed to thrive as 
well as without them. This effect, however, fails to furnish satisfactory 
or definite proof that the occasional ill effect of the application of 
large quantities of farmyard manures, of green crops, or of vegetable 
refuse of whatsoever kind, is due wholly or even primarily to toxic sub- 
stances produced as a result of their decay. 

In the course of a series of experiments conducted by a considerable 
number of investigators in Europe nearly twenty years ago it was shown 
that frequently the application of extra large amounts of solid manure 
not only resulted in failure to increase plant growth, but that the crop 
wields were positively depressed. Further careful researches revealed the 
fact that these ill effects were attributable to the presence in these ma- 
nures and vegetable substances of starch, sugars, wood-gum, and other 
carbohydrates. These furnish a part of the necessary food of denitri- 
fying organisms, which, under anaerobic conditions, or, in other words, 
in a moist soil from which the air is partially excluded, draw their sup- 
ply of oxygen from nitrates. At the same time the major part of the 
nitrogen is transformed into a gaseous state, so that it escapes into the 
air, while the smaller residue is built up into bacterial structure. The 
effect of organic materials in this direction is not only magnified with 
the increase of the volume used, but also by its thorough distribution 
throughout the entire mass of the soil. This is well illustrated by some 
experiments seen by the writer at the agricultural experiment station at 
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Halle, Germany, where like amounts of vegetable matter of the same 
kind were introduced into the soil in two instances. / 

‘In one case this was in a coarse condition, while in the other case 
the material had been finely ground and thoroughly mixed with the 
entire mass.of soil. In the former case growth was still progressing 
satisfactorily, but in the latter the plants were already turning yellow, 
and Con sgh had practically ceased because of the very thorough and 
complete destruction of the nitrates within the soil. 

The reason for this striking difference is obvious, for where the ma- 
terial was introduced in a coarse condition great multiplication of the 
organisms capable of destroying nitrates was proceeding only at those 
points where the organic matter happened to lie, thus leaving consid- 
erable volumes of soil here and there in which they were not active. 
Where the material, however, was finely ground and mixed weg | 
with the whole mass of soil, there was practically no point at whic 
denitrifying organisms were not active, and hence the destruction of ni- 
trates was more complete. 


It has recently been shown by the work of Koch and his assistants 
in Germany that the existence of aerobic conditions (those which per- 
mit of free access of air) or those of an anaerobic character (precluding 
free admission of air) determine in a large degree the extent to whieh 
the destruction of nitrates will proceed, for when the moisture content 
of the soil was reduced, nitrification, or the formation of nitrates, from 
organic matter and ammonium salts, progressed readily; whereas, just 
as soon as the water content of the soil was raised beyond a certain 
limit, anaerobic conditions were created, nitrofication ceased, the multi- 
ee of denitrifying organisms took place at a rapid rates, and the 
nevitable destruction of nitrates, in large quantities, followed. 


This work is highly suggéstive of the evils which may follow exces- 
sive watering in conjunction with the use of farmyard and green ma- 
nures, whether in the greenhouse, the garden or in the open field. This 
work not only emphasizes the necessity of thorough soil drainage, but 
also the treatment of heavy clay and silt soils in such a way as to flocu- 
late them sufficiently so that both air and water can move freely therein. 

There are many observations on record to the effect that certain 
plants fail to thrive well following themselves on certain others, and the 
writer in his own personal experience recalls earlier difficulty of this 
kind in attempts to grow spinach following a spinach crop. He has 
also observed in cases where the manuring was identical, the most strik- 
ing difference in the growth of oats, according to whether they were pre- 
ceded by beets or by potatoes, the results being superior in the latter 
case. Some striking effects were noted also in the case of Indian corn, 
which, after receiving the same manuring and fertilization, gave far 
better crops following carrots than following Swedish turnips. 

In another instance a field covering about two and a quarter acrés 
of land was subdivided into separate plots, each having a length of more 
than two hundred feet. These were made as uniform as possible through 
a long series of years by the sole use of nitrogenous fertilizers, which 
had a tendency to exhaust the mineral elements to the utmost. 

At the end of the preparatory period the uniformity of the field was 
tested by planting Indian corn over the whole of it without fertilizers. 
Notwithstanding that the individual plots were found to be remarkably 
uniform, for this crop, another year was spent in testing their uniform- 
ity with a large number of plants with which it was proposed to experi- 
ment later. This was done by planting them in strips running across 
= “+ plots, as a result of which reasonable uniformity was found to 
exist. 


The next year the actual experiment was begun. All the plots were 
fertilized alike, but only moderately, taking care to employ materials 
which would neither leave chlorine, sulfuric acid, nor other possibly un- 
necessary residues behind, in the soil. One plot was devoted or two 
years exclusively to potatoes, another to mangels, another to cabbage, 
still another to buckwheat, and others to timothy, clover, redtop, oats, 
rye, Indian corn, millet and other crops. It was noted in the first season 
of the actual experiment, by standing at the ends of the plots, that many 
of the plants showed a striking wave effect, rising and falling in height, 
according to the kind of crop which had crossed the plots the previous 
year. 

After the plots had been devoted to growing the plants assigned te 
them individually for the first two years, onions were planted over all 
of them the third year. It was noticed from the outset that the onion 
plants on four of these plots failed to start as well as on the others. 
When the plants were from one and a half to three inches high a frost 
occurred, and it was neted the plants on most of the plots were unin- 
jured; whereas, those following cabbage, buckwheat, mangels and 
Swedish turnips were affected, as shown by the blanching of the tips. 
Some indication of injury to the onions by frost was also observed 
where potatoes had been grown previously. The lines of demarcation 
between injured and uninjured sections followed absolutely the line of 
the individual plots for a distance of more than two hundred feet, and 
the plots which were injured were separated from those which showed 
no injury, only by a path three feet wide. This showed that the injury 
could not have been due to faulty air drainage over the particular area, 
for had such been th case the boundary lines between where the injury 
resulted and where it did not, could not have been regular and positively 
sharp. 

As the season progressed the differences between the plots became 
further accentuated. The onions on many of the plots ripened normally, 
while on others the plants remained green, the necks of the plants were 
thick, the bottoms failed to develop, and most of them had to be de- 
eapitated finally with a knife, in order to separate the tops from the 
bottoms. The yields ranged from between twelve and thirteen bushels 
of No. 1 onions to four hundred and twelve bushels per acre, depending 
on the crop which had gone before. Following mangels, buckwheat, 
Swedish turnip and cabbage, very little difference was noted and the 
crop was universally poor. The crop following potatoes amounted to 
thirty-five bushels per acre, that following rye to eighty-seven bushels: 
following corn, millet, onions, oats and red clover, the yields ranged 
from one hundred and thirty-one bushels to one hundred and seventy- 
eight bushels per acre; following squash, timothy and alsike clover, they 
ranged from two hundred and forty to three hundred and fourteen 
bushels per acre: following mixed timothy and redtop the yield was 
four hundred and six bushels, and following redtop, it was four hun- 
dred and twelve bushels per acre. 


In subsequent pot experiments it was shown that onions following 
the third year after two successive crops of buckwheat, rye, onions and 
redtop were much poorer following buckwheat and rye than when 
they followed either themselves or redtop. 

The sixth year of the field experiment, neither fertilizer nor manure 
was applied to any of the plots, and they were all devoted to the grow- 
ing of buckwheat. It was found by Director Hartwell, who had assumed 
charge of the work, that the yields amounted to from four to ten bushels 
per acre following timothy, millet, corn, alsike clover, mixed timothy 
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and redtop, medium red closed and redtop. They were thirteen and fif 
teen bushels, respectively, following buckwheat and oats. The range 
was from twenty to twenty-three bushels per acre following cabbages. 
mangels, onions, rye, squashes and potatoes, and thirty-four bushels per 
acre following Swedish turnips. 

In so far as this soil has been tested in the field and by means of pot 
tests in the green-house, indications have been afforded that there was 
in some cases a lack of nitrogen and phosphoric acid for the onions 
rather than of potash; whereas, at the time the buckwheat was grown, 
it was said to have been shown that the chief deficiency was nitrogen. 


These crop differences were without doubt due to a considerable ex- 
tent to the difference in the kinds and amounts of plant food removed from 
the soil by the crops, which preceded the onions in the first case and 
the buckwheat later. It is particularly interesting to note that the best 
crop of buckwheat, which was secured, was following Swedish turnips, 
whereas, the onion crop, under the same conditions, was almost a failure. 


Director B. L. Hartwell, of the Rhode Island Experiment Station, 
had charge of these experiments in 1913, and I am indebted to him for 
the results with buckwheat in that year. 

One highly important suggestion growing out of this experiment is 
the importance of an abundance of available phosphote in connection with 
the growth of the onion crop, since it hastens maturity in a marked de- 
gree. 

The object of the experiments in Rhode Island which have been cited 
above was to study the influence of the crops upon those which follow, 
with the idea of learning how they may best be arranged in a system of 
rotation. Heretofore, most of the work in crop rotation has consisted 
in arranging certain crops arbitrarily, and then observing the effect 
under various systems of fertilizing and manuring. It will be seen, 
therefore, that this new work is aimed to strike at the fundamental 
principles underlying the whole system of crop rotation. These princi- 
ples have apparently never before been studied in a systematic way by 
experiments of this character, designed to be continued for practically 
half a century. 

In this connection it should be pointed out that recent European in- 
vestigators who have tested the effects of fertilizers upon young plants 
have shown that superphosphate exerts a more highly beneficial effect 
upon their earlier growth in the earliest stages than any other sin le 
ingredient of commercial fertilizers. This fact goes far to explain why 
superphosphate is quicker in its action than basic slag meal, and why 
it is far more effective in soils lacking phosphate than —, acid, 
in bone meal, tankage, and particularly in the form of raw phosphate 
rock. 

Attention has already been called to the importance of readly avail- 
able phosphates in bringing about the proper development and maturity 
of the onion crop. On many soils, however, this alone is not sufficient, 
for in all cases a due amount of all of the other essential elements of 
plant food must be supplied, and wherever soils are intensely acid or 
are highly deficient in carbonate of lime, the use of lime, in addition 
to a complete fertilizer, often exerts a powerful influence in hastening 
the maturity of crops of various kinds. seaeialt Me 

writer recalls one instance in connection wit e experimen 
at the Rhode Island Experiment Station in which there was a difference 
of from two to three weeks in the ripening of onions, depending upon 
whether the land had been limed twice or three times during a previous 
interval of years. Wherever the acidity of the soil, the accompanying 
toxicity, is great enough to interfere with the normal development of 
the plants, delayed maturity is likely to follow. On very acid soils kohl- 
rabi, cabbage, cauliflower, brussels sprouts, cucumbers, cantaloupes, let- 
tuce and cress, are hastened in their growth and are rendered fit for 
market far earlier as a result of liming, than would be possible solely 
by the use of any conceivable amounts of the most efficient fertilizers. 


maturity may also be delayed by a lack of any one or more 
of Bayes Ahan essential to plant growth. Similar delay in develop- 
ment may likewise result when readily available nitrogen is used in great 
excess. This is especially true as concerns the ripening of tomatoes. ; 
w far the ill effects which result when certain plants precede 
4 po are due to unknown and as yet unrecognized factors, to 
root excretions, to the influence of the earlier crop, upon the phy sical 
condition of the soil, upon its protozoan life, or upon the development 
of various fungi, Sachento, or other miscroscopic plants, or to the differ- 
ent amounts of plant food removed from the soil, remains to be more 
definitely ascertained. ‘ ; 
ht has been shed upon the question of possible root ex- 
Hall of the Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
Eangland, and some of his assistants, for they have found that both 
wheat and barley develop better in extract of soils where barley has been 
grown for sixty years, than they do in the extract of soils where wheat 
has been grown for the same length of time. Similar results were se- 
cured with legumes and several other families of plants showing no ac- 
cumulation toxic to them. It was also found that the watery extract 
from the barley soil was richer in mineral matter than the watery extract 
from the wheat soil. They have further found that barley and wheat 
plants thrive better in the watery extract of the two soils, on which 
these plants have been grown for sixty years, than in artificial solutions 
well supplied with notrogen and containing exactly the same quantity 
of the respective mineral fertilizer ingredients. From this, Hall as- 
sumes that there is no evidence of the accumulation of toxic root excreta 
as a result of the growth of wheat, or of barley, on the same soil con- 
tinuously for sixty years. The slightly better growth noted in the soil 
extracts than in the artificial culture solutions is attributed by Hall to 
possible slight benefit derived from certain soluble organic materials 
vhich are found in the soil solutions, and which may be capable of as- 
similation and utilization by the plant. 

In connection with what has preceded, attention should be called to the 
well-known fact that the best lawns of England have been the product 
of centuries of continuous grass culture, which furnishes the strongest 
evidence against the theory of the accumulation of toxic root excreta 
from grass. It may not be safe to infer from these results that toxic 
root excreta never occur in the case of other plants, yet the results are 
highly suggestive of such a possibility. 

The recent investigations by Hall in England have incidentally 
thrown interesting light upon certain views advanced by the Bureau of 
Soils in Washington It will be recalled that the idea has been pro- 
mulgated that the common minerals are represented in all soils, that the 
soil solution is being continually renewed through their solution, and 
that plants can draw their food from highly dilute solutions. The com- 
mon inference from this has been that ordinary commercial fertilizers 
were not needd for their plant food effects, and that no benefit could be 
expected in their direction from their accumulation in the soil. It has 
been shown, however, by Hall in the course of his recent investigations 
that plants actually grow better on land where either phosphorous com- 
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pounds or potassium salts have been applied for a long series of years 
than where they have not. 


’ He finds also that watery exracts of these soils are better able to 
nourish plants than the extracts of soils to which such applications have 
not been made. When these soils were extracted with weak and strong 
acids, those receiving phosphates yielded about five times as much phos- 
phoric acid as those to which no such previous applications had been 
made. Soils receiving potash salts for a term of years were found to 
yield eight times as much potash, upon being extracted, as soils to which 
— applications had not been made. Hall concludes, therefore, as fol- 
ows: 

“(1) The composition of the natural soil solution, as_re- 
gards phosphoric acid and potash, is not constant, but varies sig- 
nificantly in accord with the composition of the soil and its 
past manurial history. 


“(2) Within wide limits the rate of growth of a plant varies 
with the concentration of the nutritive solution, irrespective of 
the total amount of plant foods available. 


“(3) When other conditions, such as the supply of nitrogen, 
-water, and air, are equal, the growth of the crop will be deter- 
mined by the concentration of the soil solution in phosphoric 
acid and potash, which, in its turn, is determined by the amount 
of these substances in the soil, their state of combination, and 
the fertilizer supplied. 

“The net result of these investigations is to restore the earlier 
theory of the direct nutrition of the plant by fertilizers. The 
composition of the soil solution which determines the growth of 
the plant is dependent upon the amount and the mode of combi- 
nation of the phosphoric acid and potash in the soil, both of 
which are affected by the fertilizer supply, though to what ex- 
tent is not yet determinable.” 


Recent investigations at the Rhode Island Station supplementing 
those of Wagner and Dorsch, Hellriegel and Wilfarth, and other Euro- 
pean investigators, have shown conclusively that whenever the potash 
supply of the soil is deficient, sodium may play an important part in 
conjunction with at least many kinds of plants by way of performing 
some portion of some one or more of the physiological functions of pot- 
assium,-even though it cannot completely and fully replace the latter. 

It is known that the presence of sodium salts in a fertilizer may also 
result in some cases in the liberation of potash in the soil. Notwith- 
standing this fact, the presence of sodium salts in fertilizers may in 
some cases result in an actual conservation of the potash, if it is in ex- 
cess, for the reason that plants require more mineral matter than is rep- 
resented by the minimum quantities essential to their development, and 
soda often enters certain of them in large enough quantities to satisfy 
this demand. Then, some of the potash which would otherwise be re- 
moved from the soil, unnecessarily, is held there for the use of future 
crops. 

It should not be inferred from what has been said, that it is ever 
wise to limit the supply of potash in fertilizers with the express purpose 
of bringing out this action. These effects are pointed out only for the 
purpose of emphasizing the fact that the sodium salts associated with 
muriate of potash, kainit, and nitrate of soda in fertilizers may serve 
as a sort of insurance to the crop in case of a lack of potash, for in the 
writer's experiments it was found that when as much as three hundred 
and thirty pounds of muriate of potash was used per acre, in connection 
with mangels, the addition of sodium salts resulted in some cases in 
practically doubling the crop. Similar but less striking benefit has been 
observed in connection with the growth of turnips, radishes and cer- 
tain other crops, while millet and some of the cereals fail to respond in 
anything like an equal degree. 

The importance of liming, in connection with the growth of various 
plants, and in the -treatment of soils, though already universally recog- 
nized in a general way, is as yet but inadequately understood in its 
various details. It has just been shown by Abbott, Connor and Smal- 
ley, in the course of investigations made with Indiana soils that after 
they were improved by the introduction of organic matter, and after be- 
ing supplied with all the necessary fertilizer ingredients, they still failed 
to give satisfactory crops. Upon examination it was found that the 
soils were not lacking in nitrates, but that the nitric acid which had 
been formed within them existed chiefly in combination with alumi- 
num. Subsequent tests showed that this aluminum nitrate was poison- 
ous to plants, and that upon liming the soil the alumina was precipitated, 
no spate acid combined with the lime, and plant growth proceeded nor- 
mally. 

Many investigators have attempted to find some method of deter- 
mining the definite lime requirements of soils. The futility, however, of 
attempting to ascertain the requirement in a quantitative and positive 
Way may be well illustrated by citing some of the many different func- 
tions which lime performs, which suggest the impossibility of measur- 
ing the sum total of all of these needs by any single quantitative test. 

Lime, for instance, may aid in the floculation of heavy clay and silt 
soils; it may also improve sandy soils; it may increase the rate of am- 
monification and nitrification; it may lessen the destruction of nitrates 
by the process of denitrification; it may encourage the growth of the 
azotobacter (the organisms which assimilate nitrogen directly from the 
air); it may increase the growth of the turnip, cabbage, caulifier and 
air); it may increase the growth of the turnip, cabbage, cauliflower and 
clubfoot disease; it may serve as direct plant food, or it may be helpful 
by virtue of correcting acidity and the unfavorable relation sometimes 
existing between the lime and magnesia in soils. 


It has been shown by various Japanese investigators that whereas 
the ratio of lime to magnesia for rice may be that of 1:1, there should 
be a ratio of 2:1 of lime for the cabbage, and a ratio of 2:1 for Indian 
corn. They have found that a ratio of 3 of lime to 1 of magnesia is un- 
favorable for beans, buckwheat, tobacco and the cereals. The point con- 
cerning the proper ratio of these two ingredients for various crops 
should be far more thoroughly studied. 


More attention should be directed to the wide variation in the lime 
requirement of different plants, for on soils where lettuce, beets, spinach, 
cress and onions fail to produce a crop on account of the need of liming, 
a partial crop of asparagus, cabbage, kohl-rabi, cauliflower, brussels 
sprouts and kale can be secured. At the same time little or no benefit 
will be noted on such soils from the liming of tomatoes, strawberries, 
black-cap raspberries and blackberries. 

On soils where the cherry, quince and plum practically fail because 
of need of liming, Bartlett pears, apples and grapes can be grown almost 
to perfection. 

Where liming may increase very perceptibly a crop of peas, Golden 
Wax beans, or green-podded string beans, but little benefit’ will be 
noticed in connection with the growth of the pole horticultural bean, 
and perhaps none at all with lima beans. 
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Cantaloupes fail utterly for need of liming where watermelons thrive 
splendidly. 

Cucumbers, though less in need of liming than cantaloupes, are, 
nevertheless, wonderfully helped by its appliction; frequently also the 
pumpkin and squash respond favorably. 

Where beets of all kinds are either absolutely dependent upon lim- 
ing or are helped by it, carrots show little, if any benefit, and chicory 
may exhibit injury. The pepper, martynia, and many other crops may 
partially fail for need of lime where sweet corn will thrive to perfection. 

Recent investigations in England seem to explain the benefit de- 
rived from the heating and sterilization of soil, for Russell and Hutchin- 
son have found that the application of toluene, tricresol and a variety 
of other soil disinfectants is often helpful by virtue of destroying minute 
form of animal life which infect the soil, such as the amebe and ciliates, 
which in turn feed on and destroy useful bacteria which aid the forma- 
tion of ammonia in soils. The similar use of chloride of lime for curing 
= which had become “lily-sick’”’ has been resorted to successfully by 

oew. 

Very beneficial after-effects have been observed in Europe from the 
application of carbon disulphide to soils. Recent investigations have 
shown also that the introduction of very small quantities of certain so- 
ealled “catalytic” substances into the soil may sometimes exert a highly 
beneficial effect. 

The recent introduction of several new compounds of nitrogen, as a 
result of the utilization of the electrical current for the fixatton of avr- 
mospheric nitrogen, and many other recent inventions connected with 
the fertilizer industry have developed conditions which are continually 
growing in complexity. In consequence the necessity for scientific in- 
vestigation and the study of the adaptation of special fertilizers to soils 
and crops is continually increasing. 

A practical illustration of losses which may occur in growing crops 
where the right soil treatment and fertilization are neglected, was 
brought to the writer’s attention last season. A grower of spinach for a 
canning factory had planted several acres, and the crop was almost a 
complete failure. This was due, first, to the fact that the land had not 
been limed, although it was seriously in need of it: and, secondly, to the 
fact that the fertilizers employed were not adapted to the soil. to the 
demands of this particular crop, nor to the seasonal conditions. A 
quarter of an acre properly limed and fertilized would have yielded a 
far larger crop. 

The bringing of the entire crop to uniform maturity and the hasten- 
ing of ripening are factors frequently of the greatest importance, for this 
insures a high market price and good quality, whether for canning or 
for immediate consumption. The many instances of failure of this kind 
furnish the most striking example of the necessity of a more thorough 
application of the scientific principles of soil treatment and fertilization, 
to the practical growing of general trucking and canners’ crops. 

The President: This concludes the proceedings of the morning. The 
next meeting of this convention will be held in this room at 10 o’clock 
sharp tomorrow morning, and the convention will now stand adjaurned 
until that hour. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION 
February 4th, 1914 


At Lyceum Theatre—Marion Harland (Mrs Terhune) 
pleases—Mrs. Winnifred Cooley's’ splendid 
address—Hugh S. Orem’s best address—Moving 
pictures that caught the audience. 


The President (Mr. Fernald): For twoscore and ten years the one 
woman who has been the ideal teacher of our mothers and sisters and 
the housewives of America, the one woman who has been the supreme 
teacher of domestic science, and who has been eminent in household 
affairs, the one to whom the world first looked and to whom queens 
have bowed. I am about to introduce to you, Mrs. M. V. Terhune, known 
to the world as Marion Harland. 


MARION HARLAND’S ADDRESS. 


Mrs. Terhune: Members of the National Canners’ Association, I am 
sorry to see that I was put down for an address this evening. 

It may be, perhaps, because the habits and prejudices of youth are 
strong that I cannot rid myself of the idea that when I was a girl it 
was understood in all polite society that the men made the addresses, 
and it was the high prerogative of women to receive them. (Laughter 
and applause). 

I am not here this evening to make an address or even to lecture, as 
I rather dislike the sound of both, and unless that you may think that 
this mass of manuscript would seem to refute what I have just said, I 
will explain frankly that I have never been able to be brief when I am 
talking upon a subject that takes hold of my sympathy, unless I do it 
with a pen or a typewriter, and, therefore, I have jotted down a few 
things that I mean to say as a safeguard against straying into tempt- 
ing side-paths which will present themselves as I read or as I talk. 
Therefore, you may regard this paper with a feeling of respectful grati- 
tude. (Laughter). 

I thank you for the applause, as I see it confirms me in my opin- 
ion. I said “gratitude” for this safeguard, I may say it is a breakwater 
against feminine volubility. (Laughter and applause.) You may re- 
gard it as a protector. I am not sure but what you might call it a life- 
preserver. (Renewed laughter and applause.) 

I wish you to understand that it is not the weight of years, but the 
want of light, that compels me to use my glasses. (Continued laughter 
and applause.) 

I am here tonight to talk in an informal friendly way of several 
things that I have in mind. First. let me say how glad 1 am that the 
Convention meets this year in Baltimore. Harking back to the All-so- 
long-ago of my youth, I cannot recall the time when all my associa- 
tions of Baltimore were not agreeable. The fame of her cookery and 
wy byw was in the mouth of every epicure in the length and breadth 
of the land. 
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She holds her reputation still for these things. I may say, as a com- 
ment on this and a partial explanation of my tardiness in appearing here 
this evening, that I-have just arisen from one of the most delightful 
dinners I have ever eaten. Who has not heard of Baltimore oysters 
and Baltimore terrapin, and the unrivalled skill of the cooks in cooking 
these things practiced by Baltimore chefs? Here fried chicken, beaten 
biscuits, and may I not say mint juleps, Maryland disputes for the palm 
of excellence with her sister State of Virginia. A contest that has 
gone on for over half a century, as I can testify. 


As far back as an unusually retentive memory runs, Baltimore has 
zlso been renowned for the beauty of her women. (Applause.) I detest 
the masculine claqueurs. I do not assert that dainty fare and the per- 
fection of cookery has any part in maintaining the standard of the per- 
fect physique of the average Baltimore woman. Yet I am not prepared 
to deny it. That is another of the tempting by-paths I have resisted. 
(Laughter and applause.) So settled in the popular mind was the be- 
lief in the justice of the claim to pulchritude for the Baltimore belle that 
I well recollect when the prettiest girl in the Richmond Seminary, from 
which I was graduated, was chosen Queen of the May, with hardly a 
show of opposition, because having lived for ten years of her childhood 
in Baltimore, her right to the honor was not disputed. ‘ 


It is needless for me to comment upon the manner in which the 
Monumental City has maintained her reputation in the matters I have 
mentioned. That is another eg by-path into which I might stray, 
for if I dwelt on this subject I might be beguiled into making an ad- 
dress. (Laughter.) 


Charlotte Bronte puts this sentiment into the mouth of her finest 
hero, “Shirley”: 

“Indisputably, an upright, honorable, handsome man is the finest 
creature God ever made!” do not dispute it. A century earlier a great 
English poet had declared an honest man to be the noblest work of God. 
Both are right. My contention is this, if I may borrow the phraseology 
of a certain exhorter, who after extoling the splendid work done by the 
Young Men’s Association during the year, fearing lest he might seem 
to be invidious in his remarks, paused to guard a point by interjecting: 
“And let it be understood, dear friends, that in all that I have said, the 
brethren embrace the sisters!” (Laughter and applause.) 


Abou Ben Adhem prayed to be written down as one who loved his 
fellowmen. I ask no higher eulogy than to be remembered as one who 
ee her sister women, and spent her best years and energies in their 
service. 

I am proud of what they have done in the last half century. I am 
sanguine as to what they will do in another fifty years to elevate the race 
by raising the standard of all that is noblest in womanhood. I glory in 
their philanthrophies, their educational institutions, their scientific and 
artistic achievements. 

And yet, and yet—will my progressive sisters pardon me for saying 
that I have my misgivings at times? 

A smart youth who was studying medicine boasted to a classmate 
that he had mastered a ee anatomical treatise in an amazingly 
short time. “But,” he added, ingenuously, “you see, I skipped the ar- 
teries!’ (Laughter.) 

The anecdote recurs to me with painful force when I hear modern 
women project careers for themselves that take them clear out of the 
sphere of home, and fill “P thought and time to the absolute exclusion of 
domestic duties and family claims. Do not understand me to decry the 
idea of the economic independence of women. I am not sure that the 
distinguished president of a Woman's College was not more than half 
right when he advised a graduating class, “Not to marry until they were 
able to support their husbands.” (Great laughter.) I do contend that 
the true home will cease out of the land when our women cease to study 
and practice home-making as an essential part of every woman’s edu- 
eation, and the maintenance of a home in which fathers, brothers, hus- 
bands and sons are properly fed, comfortably lodged, nursed in sick- 
ness and ministered to, in soul, mind and body—where the boys and 
girls who are to make or mar the future of our country are trained in 
the fear of God and in the love of their fellowmen—I say when the time 
comes when a woman’s finest energies are not taken up by such interests 
as these, then it is, dies irae, dies illa. 

We hear on every side regrets that the number of marriages grow 
less every year; that our young men cannot afford, “when the cost of 
living is so high,”’ to marry women unused to housework and who regard 
domestic duties as degrading. “It is like harnessing a blooded racer to 
a plow!” I heard one woman say, when marriage and housekeeping were 
discussed as a possibility. And the woman principal of a celebrated 
educational institution, in conversation with me, regretted that so large 
a percentage of the students were from poor families, with whom the 
graduates could have nothing in common. “You know,” she said, “that 
our girls have higher ideals than domestic life.” 

I could multiply indefinitely instances illustrative of the trend of 
popular feminine opinion on this head. Is it strange that marriage is 
going out of fashion except among the rich and the very poor? s it 
strange that, as a woman who has been a practical housewife for over 
fifty years, who has known the happiness and glory of seeing children 
and grandchildren grow up about her knees, and yet has led an active 
literary life for nearly sixty years—is it to be wondered at, I say, that 
I am tempted to ask the modern woman, “Are you not skipping the arte- 
ries?” 

The world applauds the wife who has wrought out to a demonstra- 
tion the miracle of radium, side by side with her husband, the two souls 
moved as one by the sublime enthusiasm of a discovery that will bring 
life out of death and immortalize them as the saviours of counless 
thousands. Do we hear of the women who has thrown herself energet- 
ically into the pure food crusade? Men hunt the demon of adulteration 
to his lair and drag him into the lime-light of universal execration. The 
mother knows that the life of her child depends upon the purity and 
nutritousness of the milk which is his only food. Yet, where do we 
hear of women pioneers in the mission of securing this purity and nutri- 
ment? We follow, I grant! we should, by rights, be in the van and 
foremost on the firing line. It is a Daniel, and not a Deborah, who has 
come to judgment upon the iniquities of poisoned and filthy canned 
foods. The average housewife does not trouble herself to find out how 
and where the vegetables and the meats and the fish that supply her 
table are put up. Two winters ago shocking revelations were published 
in New York City of thousands of “doubtful eggs,’’ broken in casks and 
sold to bakers and confectioners. The alarm was sounded far and near. 
“Disgusting details!” shuddered the average housewife, and went on 
buying muffins, biscuits and cake from the more than suspected pur- 
chasers of the polluted stuff. 

I tell you, sister house-mother, if we were one-hundredth part as 
zealous for the wholesomeness of the food we set before our nearest and 
dearest, as are our brothers—such valiant fighters for the safety of our 
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households as the men whose guests we are tonight—we would no longer 
boast of higher ideals than domestic life. We would need no Shakes- 
peare to tell us these things must be above suspicion. Take up the 
study of dietetics as you pursue any one of the fashionable “isms 
which you fondly assume are to bring about the redemption of the 
race from ignorance and superstition, and say frankly, if you do not 
find that upon these “arteries” depends untold good to the human race. 

If I seem harsh, believe me it is but the frank loving outpouring of 
a heart to which my fellow-members of the mother sex, as such, are in- 
effably dear. It is because I know you to be so fine that I would have 
you the finest things upon God’s earth, as you are, the best beloved. 
(Great and long-continued applause.) 

The President (Mr. Fernald): We have been exceedingly fortunate 
during the entire Convention in having as speakers men and women of 
national reputation and character. 

The next speaker is one of the few women of America who as 
leader, lecturer and writer, has specialized on pure food, and it gives 
me great pleasure to introduce to you at this time Mrs. Winfred Harper 
Cooley, of New York. 


THE HOUSEWIFE’S DEBT TO THE CANNED FOOD INDUSTRY, 
BY MRS. WINNIFRED HARPER COOLEY. 


It is a great honor to be a woman speaker before an association 
which, I believe, includes some 4,000 manufacturers. I have known your 
distinguished president several years, even before he was Governor of 
Maine. When I asked him what I was to speak about, he replied, 
“About five minutes!’ I inquired, of your officers as to length of time,, 
and one told me half an hour; another, ten minutes; and another said, 
“Oh, talk just as long as the audience doesn’t look bored and twist in 
their seats—YOU KNOW.” Therefore, you, gentlemen and ladies, are 
my jury; all you need do when you get tired is to wriggle in your seats 
and I will immediately desist from talking. 


I hope, however, that I am not as long-winded as the minister who 
was accustomed to the use of manuscript in his sermons and could not 
speak without it. One day he came into the pulpit and after reading two 
pages he stopped and said: “That is all I have to say today, brethren. 
I had my entire sermon prepared last night, but my little dog came into 
the library and chewed up the rest of it. (Laughter.) 

The next morning a committee, consisting of the leading members 
of every one of the other congregations in town waited on him and 
asked him if his little dog had any puppies which he could spare. (Great 
laughter and applause.) 

I chose my subject because I regard American housekeepers as under 
obligations to the food manufacturers. You have lifted the white woman's 
burden! You may not know it, but you have been the pioneers of the 
feminist movement, the heralders of woman suffrage! Some of you, as 
individuals, may be violent “Antis,” and opposed to women in business; 
but as food manufacturers, you actually have brought on the entrance 
of women into the commercial world, and precipitated the franchise! 
The vacuum-cleaner and fireless cooker inventors have been partly re- 
sponsible,—but none so much as you. 

It is always a very demoralizing proposition to speak when mem- 
bers of the press are present. If the reporters spare you, usually the 
printers do not. 


Mrs. WINNIFRED HARPER COOLEY 


I am reminded of a typographical error which got an old friend of 
mine into trouble. He was a very respectable old gentleman, an eminent 
physician, and in a lecture in Philadelphia before a certain medical con- 
gress, made an address. The toastmaster, usually the presiding officer, 
wishing to compliment him, said, Dr. Helmuth is not only an eminent 
scientist, but is also eminent in the field of letters. He has found time 
curing an active career in private practice and hospital work to woo the 
nine muses. The next day the newspapers came out and said, Dr. Hel- 
muth not only has had time to attend to his medical work, but while in 
the hospital he found time to woo the nine nurses. (Great laughter.) 


All the theory in the world about equality and human freedom vould 
not have knocked off our shackles of kitchen drudgery, as did the first 
can of food! We all know the conditions of the past; the slavery of the 
farm woman over the hot cook-stove,—the endless, thankless toil of the 
early New England women. Nor is this “hot air,’—just cold feet! Our 
grandmothers were “speeded up” to about 18 hours a day, and died in 
their youth. Every New England graveyard shows many men with three 
wives apiece. Of course, there were some advantages in this—it af- 
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forded a pleasing variety for the men—but was rather hard on the 
women. Those men must have to keep a harem in heaven! 


But all this is changed. You gentlemen thrust yourselves into our 
homes and began to do our cooking. Talk about women usurping men’s 
work in the world, why, you men have taken ours all away from us! As 
you have emancipated us, what in the world do you want us to do with 
our new leisure? We simply have to follow our tasks out into the 
re and do a little municipal housekeeping which men have done so 

adly. 

Moreover, you have, in a measure, solved the servant problem. In 
many an enlightened home, by the use of good canned food and a few 
labor-saving devices, women are abolishing ignorant. and slatternly out- 
siders as the arbiters of the family destiny! We owe you much! 


Food is far more important than most people realize. Perhaps even 
you do not know what quantities one person consumes from the cradle 
to the grave. 54 tons! Yes, the statistician has worked it out. One 
man eats: 


30 oxen. 

200 sheep. 

50 pigs. 

30,000 oysters (more in Baltimore!). 

12,000 eggs (if a millionaire!) 

49 hogsheads of wine. 

3,000 gallons of tea and coffee. 

Bread enough to make a loaf as big as a hotel. 

Vegetables enough to take a train three miles long to bear them. 


As our poor stomachs are forced to care for this huge bulk, it be- 
hooves us to have a care for the quality of the fuel for the human engine. 
An engineer would try not to run his engine with slag and dirt. We 
should not clog the human machine with adulterants. 


A German phrase has it: “Man ist was iszt er,” or “Man is what he 
eats.” I believe this is literally true. Not only does the body become 
beautiful and healthy or ugly and unhealthy, according to the food 
consumed, but man’s beauty, health, mentality and morals depend on 
what he eats! Many a drunkard has been made so by sour bread. The 
oor person, half-starved, will steal and sin in many ways. Thy fastin 
awhile and you will be irritable, vicious and melancholy. The worl 
will seem all wrong. Hamlet needed a square meal! 


Now regarding commercially prepared foods, the women are just 
emerging from their fear of them. The muckrakers told sensational tales 
of adulteration. I confess that I am a reformed muckraker. (Visiting 
food factories reformed me!) It was dramatic to tell audiences about 
those “sweepings from the floors of canning factories, tomato cores, 
skins and filthy, decomposed and deleterious substances, preserved and 
colored,” which composed catsup. As this is about the wording of a 
bulletin of the United States Department of Agriculture, written by Mr. 
Bitting, no wonder it frightened the housekeepers. But they did not 
realize how small a proportion of the total output was objectionable, 
and how easy it is to select the first-class brands. 


Everywhere women are eager for constructive, practical and de- 
tailed teaching about commercial brands. After considerable investiga- 
tion here are some of the things I have been telling them for five years: 


The National Canners’ Association took a decided stand against 
benzoate of soda and other objectionable preservatives, and dyes, al- 
though the Government allows some. Therefore, the National Canners 
are more moral than our Government! Many individual food firms put 
up their products of choicer materials and under better sanitary condi- 
tions than the average housekeeper uses. The high-grade food factories 
are more clean, scientific and sanitary than the average home kitchen! 
Why not? They have money and expert scientists and bacteriologists 
and the finest equipments. How can the poor little household, with one 
ignorant and perhaps not very clean servant compete with this? The 
canner buys in the height of the fruit and vegetable season, when ma- 
terials are cheapest and best. He understands sterilization. He studies 
for years to obtain the best glass jars (free from air crizzles) and the 
toughest rubber bands. He can put up a product that is more perfect 
and in the end cheaper, than can the housewife; and he saves her time, 
nervous strength and drudgery in the hot weather. It is no reflection 
on the housewife that these things are so; it is merely the trend of 
modern industrial civilization. 


I tell women that under our present system, in the Department of 
Agriculture, pigs are better protected than peo je! All sorts of expert 
information and service are at the call of the farmer, to cure his hogs 
and exterminate his pests, but no such federal inspection and free serv- 
ice are given for the nation’s babies; yet they represent the best of all 
conservation! 

I try to give women an idea of the food laws. Also, to make them 
read labels intelligently ; to stick to a good brand when they learn about 
it—to fight the “substitution evil.” I try to interest them more in the 
manufacturer, whose name stands back of his goods, than the private 
brand people. 

I argue that dozens of vegetables are not worth putting up in the 
home, because beets, turnips, dirty spinach, require so much time to 
cook on gas stoves, that they are expensive. 

I picture the old-time grocery with its food in open bins, affording 
a pleasant sleepin-place for the cat; its kerosene near the butter; its flies 
and dirt; and contrast this with the exquisite cleanliness of package 
goods. I tell them of the delicious new, fancy cooked articles ,such as 
spaghetti and plum pudding. 


I tell them to pay enough for good food; that it is false economy to 
buy the cheapest cans they possibly can find. 

I urge them not to leave tinned meats in the tins after opening them, 
and then insist they have ptomaine poisoning. (People love to say they 
have ptomaine poisoning. It is as popular as appendicitis, or nervous 
prosperity !) 

I urge them to uphold the first-class manufacturer, and to take 
advantage of their blessings. It is not virtue but ignorance which impels 
a woman to boast that she never uses a particle of canned food in her 
louse. The fact that New York City alone, in 1912, bought $150,000,000 
worth of canned goods, shows that a good many women are getting over 
their old-time prejudice.—I admit that women are lazy in some things. 
You have made them so. 

Now, I am only one person. The psychological moment has arrived 
when American women are ripe to be told these facts in thousands of 
ways, and I believe that you can accomplish miracles by a campaign 
of education. You will pardon my suggesting lines of action which seem 
to be your own peculiar business. I take this liberty, because, without 
egotism, I can say that I stand in a peculiar relation as a sort of go- 
between, knowing as I do, a little about the commercial food industry, 
and a great deal about women. 
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After the muck-raking regarding adulteration has subsided a bit, 
and we have settled to sober second thought, we want to learn facts. 
From a somewhat blind and fatuous worship of a personality as Chief 
of the U. S. Bureau of Chemistry, many women have begun to investi- 
gate food conditions independently. They find that every canner is a 
wholesale housewife. You will do well to run ahead of the band wagon 
in your efforts to conform with the highest standards. 


I believe that every bit of intelligent food legislation eventually has 
worked out to the good of the manufacturer. 


If you will improve on the government laws, and “avoid even the 
appearance of evil,” I am sure that it will “pay.” 


The modern woman is not “easy.” She will demand of you:—the 
open factory; sanitary handling; no dyes or chemical preservatives what- 
soever; no child-labor; no diseased workers; no under-paid women. She 
will mould public opinion to demand harsh measures for the few who 
place dividends above human health. 


But—you will gain much from her intelligent study of commercial 
foods—for- she will co-operate with you, and, in freeing herself from 
drudgery, will make you rich. 

I am sure that the intelligent women of America would be glad to 
acknowledge their debt to you through me; but they will hold you to 
a high sense of responsibility :for with you largely rests the health of the 
home, and therefore, of the nation. 


The President: (Mr. Fernald) The next speaker needs no introduc- 
tion to a Baltimore audience, but is one of those who stood shoulder to 
shoulder with the few pioneers in the inception of this great associa- 
tion, and one whose counsel] aided as much as any man in America, in 
its consummation, and is one to whose burning eloquence you have lis- 
tened in public life. 

It therefore, gives me great pleasure to introduce to you my af 
fectionate friend, Hughie Orem. (Applause.) 


Mr. Orem: Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen and friends: I wish 
I was deserving of all that Gevernor Fernald has said of me. I know I 
never will be, but if I ever desired to be, this is the particular moment. 
I thank you very much indeed for your kind words, and I also am very 
thankful that this national organization and also the local Baltimore 
Canned Goods Exchange, whose badge I proudly wear, should have in- 


HUGH S. OREM. 
Former President of the Canned Goods Exchange 


vited me to speak from the same cr with Marion Harland and Mrs. 
Colley. That is a pleasure that I will not forget. It is something that 
very rarely comes to anyone and I am sincerely grateful indeed for it. I 
know that this splendid audience is a tribute to these distinguished 
ladies, and I shall take it upon myself to thank you for your presence 
in their name. (Applause.) 


“SOLVING A GREAT PROBLEM.” 
HUGH S. OREM. 


As sojourners in this historic old state, it may be presumed 
you desire some other knowledge of its resources, as well as of 
the customs and habits of its — oe than that which the guide 
books usually furnish. If you will refer to your atlas you will 
discover that Maryland is divided its entire length, north and 
south, by the beautiful Chesapeake Bay. All the land on this 
side is known as the Western Shore. n this side, the Eastern 
Shore. The counties bordering on the bay on the west are noted 
for their large annual crops of garden truck and politicians. The 
counties bordering on the bay on the east for their large annual 
crops of politicians and garden truck. But from all these counties, 


famed in legend, song and story, comes every variety of fruit 
and vegetable a kindly soil produces, and which grow and thrive 
in a balmy, equable climate. While the rivers and streams grace- 
fully winding their way through this beautifully prolific country, 
finally combining with the majesty of the Chesapeake, comes the 
hard and soft shell crab, oysters, with the tang of the brine, the 
diamond back terrapin, roe shad, and the canvas back duck. Our 
city, though by no means the geographical center of the state, 
is so splendidly situated near the source of this supply, that within 
an hour or two from the time this yield is gathered from land 
and sea our markets abound with a choice of viands the like of 
which no other state or place in this broad country can duplicate. 
Indeed, state pride is so great on account of these splendid re- 
sources, and of the fame of the statesmen and patriots which 
have made this old commonwealth so famous, that its average 
citizen. hearing the strains of “Maryland, My Maryland,” imme- 
diately rises to his feet and remains uncovered, mistaking this 
grand old song for the National Anthem. 

Baltimore is designated the gastronomic center of the universe. 
While we are not unduly boastful of our attainments, our hearts 
do swell with gratitude and gen that we are permitted to live 
in a city so greatly favored by a Divine Providence. But there 
is even a greater pride we have in our dwelling place, for Balti- 
more is undeniably a city of homes where the wife or mother are 
the uncrowned queens whose power and majesty none dare dis- 
pute. With the grace and dignity of a goddess she presides at 
the family board, dispensing good cheer and hospitality to the 
guests who surround her, while serving bounteous portions of fried 
chicken and corn pone, duck or terrapin, accompanied with the 
renowned Maryland biscuits, all of which she has prepared with 
her own hands. In this atmosphere of home, with the odor from 
those heavenly morsels filling our nostrils, and our appetites 
whetted with the contemplation of such a savory array, we can 
find food for thought, while discussing other things good to eat, 
as well as the awards which await the housewife who makes 
application of that which science has placed in her hands. 


THE HOUSEWIFE—HER PATIENCE—HER DUTIES. 


Food is the subject of my story. How we obtain it. How it 
is prepared for the table. Who prepares it. These several ma- 
terial questions have enlisted the interest of man and woman since 
the world began. It is now, always has been, and must always be, 
an all-absorbing topic for discussion in the household. Indulgent 
man, throughout all the ages, has been well content to leave to 
woman, without discussion, the solution of the hardest part of 
these important problems. And yet she does not shirk, nor does 
she seek other shoulders upon which to transfer this responsi- 
bility. There are hundreds of other duties which come constantly 
under the care of the housewife, and which as constantly keep 
her mind employed, but withal she is the most patient member 
of the home circle in times of stress and adversity. Forever gentle 
and cheerful while looking after the comfort and convenience of 
those who have made themselves entirely dependent upon her. 
Quick to grasp every question of a domestic nature, because it 
will receive the best solution at her hands, and never relaxing 
in the slightest degree, the care of selection and of preparation 
of the food she serves at the daily table. 


I think it opportune to remark, especially so in these days 
of advanced theory and a desire for unusual legislation, that I 
do not regard the mission of the housewife to be one of toil or 
drudgery, or that she is engaged in any servile occupation. Her 
duties, on the other hand, are high and noble ones The term 
Housewife is most often synonomous with that of wife or mother— 
the sweetest, purest words in the English language—whose calling 
is all that which glorifies the name of woman. While she is hon- 
ored for the interest she exhibits in affairs of government and 
state. it is never doubted she will ever remain worthy of that 
affectionate title with which she is clothed—the manager and 
director of the affairs of the home. 


NEITHER JUDGE OR CRITIC. 


Your speaker disclaims any knowledge of culinary art. He 
may be bold enough to say he knows what good food and good 
cooking is, and that it costs about as much to keep the cook as 
it does to supply the cooking. You may well think it strange 
that a mere man should assume to address you upon subjects the 
heights and depths of which he has never fathomed. But I pray 
you, do not scan me with a critiec’s eye, nor believe I mean to be 
a judge in any proposition which might be laid down as a pre- 
requisite to good cooking or to good housekeeping. I am not alone 
mindful of the many difficulties and obstacles which are daily 
overcome in the home, but I shall be very careful not to offer any 
suggestions which ought to obtain in the housewife’s kingdom. 
Tn all frankness, I would call that man impudent and bold who 
knows no better than to tell a handsome woman that she is ordi- 
nary or plain, but to the tender mercy of the gods I commit him 
who dare assume to direct her household affairs. 


WHY RECIPES GO WRONG. 


There are many useful rules and maxims laid down to lessen 
the labor of housekeeping. There are hundreds of menus and 
resipes found in daily print designed to assist the housewife in 
preparing the daily meals. They ought to, in a large measure, 
accomplish the purpose for which they are written. But, is it not 
a fact. that very often after diligently and minutely following 
printed instructions how to make good soup or good bread, how 
to prepare vegetabes and make salads, or the many ways in 
which fruit may be served, there is a failure to reach the results 
predicted by the writer, causing not only a loss of patience and 
the loss of time, but a loss or waste of the food as well? Have 
you ever attributed these failures to the fact that something is 
out of order or faulty with the fruit or vegetable rather than 
either you or the writer, or both, perhaps may be wrong? 


BEAUTIES AND SECRETS OF NATURE. 


If we would take the time to investigate we would learn that 
we cannot expect to receive our supplies of food with a strict and 
rigid uniformity in size, color, flavor or general appearance as 
compared with other years. We would learn not to expect this 
season’s supplies to be so perfect that they could be measured 
with any instrument of gery to determine their consistency 
or regularity with that which had been grown in previous seasons. 
It is only natural to expect this variation, for in the whole realm 
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of nature, with her whimsical and capricious temper, there can- 
not be found a single duplicate or replica. The intensity of her 
storms, the beauty of her sunsets, the delicate formation of every 
leaf and flower and blade of grass, the tasseled corn, her fields 
of golden grain, orchards redolent of glowing fruit, vary and 
differ in grandeur, form and substance. Who can fathom her 
supreme, her inexorable laws? Who can, from the bosom of this 
fair goddess, wrest the secrets therein locked over which she 
keeps such Argus-eyed guard? Do we not know that it is beyond 
our power to explain why from one orchard there is an abundance 
of luscious, full-grown fruit, and from another it is stinted and 
dwarfed? That the supplies from the fields are rated perfect 
today, yesterday they were only fair, tomorrow they may be rated good? 


CAUSE OF UNSAVORY DISHES. 


Though the verdict of the soil is final and from it there is no 
appeal, though the wind and the sun and the rain make a trium- 
virate which cannot be appeased, experience and experiment have 
taught us many a wise and valuable lesson. 

We know that some vegetables, which have been grown in a 
dry climate, near an alkali stream, absorb too much lime, and 
therefore are not as tender nor of as fine a flavor as those which 
are grown in a moist climate where fresh or softer water abounds. 

Fruit grown in the mountains, though more susceptible to 
frost damage than that which has been grown upon low lands, is 
sweeter and of larger size and far more juicy. 

“The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” declared: “God could 
have made a better berry than the strawberry, but He didn’t.” 
Have you not found, time and time again, this fruit to be just as 
inviting to the eye as it ever had been, yet lacking in flavor, sour 
almost to bitterness, when compared with that which you have 
formerly served at your table and which was eaten with so much 
pleasure and relish? 

These instances are accepted as natural conditions which seem 
impossible to overcome. In a very great measure they more fre- 
quently account for unsavory dishes rather than a lack of care 
or of interest on the part of the wife or of the cook. 


ALL FOOD SHOULD BE SCREENED. 


But there are other conditions which combine to make un- 
savory, unpalatable dishes, causing maledictions, loud and deep, to 
be heaped upon the head of the innocent, unsuspecting cook. The 
time of elapsing between the picking of the fruit or vegetable 
and its arrival in your kitchen must be reckoned. You are com- 
pelled to buy your supplies in the markets or store, or perhaps 
from a hawker or peddler, and the further away you are from its 
source that much older is the supply. It is offered for sale in the 
open. It is exposed to the dirt and dust of the street. It comes in 
contact with everything you wish it would not. It has been 
handled and rehandled by many pairs of hands before it reaches 
yours. Hands which the manicurist never saw. Hands ynsup- 
ported by any testimony they have ever had the slightest acquaint- 
ance with. or even an introduction to, the most simple prophylactic 
treatment. May I admonish you to demand of the legislatures 
of your various states that amendments be enacted to their laws 


requiring that all articles of food offered for sale shall at least 
be kept under cover or screened from the thousand agencies which 
destroy it, and by these means reduce contamination to a minimum. 
Fresh meats, fresh fruits, fresh vegetables are indispensable to 


good health and good cooking. It is as impossible to prepare a 
good meal from old, stale or contaminated fruits and vegetables 
as it is to expect a boiler to generate steam without lighting the 
fire. 

If it were not a fact that a more or less intimate acquaint- 
ance with. and an observation of, the crops of fruits and vege- 
tables during a period of twenty-five years qualified one to speak 
with some degree of assurance as to their continually changing 
conditions. as well as to the way and manner in which they are 
generally supplied for domestic use, that at a time when you are 
most anxious to accomplish the best, they are sure to be at their 
worst, you will not regard it presumptious to have made allusion 
to this part of a subject which every woman ought to know. 
Here, then, are two conditions which militate against the house- 
wife in her efforts to supply only the best food for her table, 
which are entirely obviated in contrasting conditions which will 
be shortly presented. 


HEALTH THE POLE STAR—SANITARY SCIENCE ITS 
SATELLITE. 


This is the age of investigation and searching inquiry. The 
disclosures of the microscope, the analysis of the laboratory and 
the decree of learned men are. fast driving to the rear every 
visionary and superstitious notion. Health is the pole-star, and 
as its satellite sanitary science looms large upon the world’s 
horizon. No longer is an epidemic of disease regarded as a mani- 
festation of God’s anger and displeasure, but rather do we view 
such a visitation as the natural result of a prolonged indifference 
to the laws of nature, in that the importance of ventilation and 
drainage has been neglected, or that the drinking of polluted 
water and the consumption of fermented food has been disre- 
garded. To the bacteriologist we are indebted for all the knowl- 
elge we possess of sanitary science. We are informed that micro- 
scopic organisms or bacteria are a low form of plant life, having 
all the characteristics of living matter. We are told some of these 
organisms are harmless, that others may be beneficial, though the 
housewife should view the whole school as being poisonous and 
deadly, because she has no means of distinguishing the good from 
the bad. These organisms feed and multiply by the million upon 
the same kind of food to which we are all accustomed. Where 
filth abounds they breed the faster, and by the contamination of 
milk, game, fruits, vegetables and other edibles, cause almost 
every disease known to medical science. Do not blame your an- 
cestors for what vou now know to have been most unsanitary 
habits. for their households may have been kept in a state of order 
and cleanliness equaling those of today, yet it was from these 
comparatively orderly homes that more disease was spread in a 
few hours than the ablest physician could eradicate in a year. 
Do you suppose, for instance, or do we know now, that it is a most 
grievous error. and not the exhibition of motherly love or kind- 
ness to allow the boy or girl to taste of the dainties brought from 
the sick room of which the patient may have partaken even of 
the smallest quantity? In this day for such a violation of the code 
of health we must expect to be beaten with many stripes. 
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REGULAR HABITS NOT EASILY BROKEN, 


It is by the frequent recurrence of doing those things to which 
we become accustomed that habits are formed. Said habits may 
be either good or bad, but they are none the less regular, and 
regular habits are not easily broken. How many times are some 
of our people warned against doing the regular family wash in 
the kitchen? How often are they to be advised the kitchen is not 
the place to comb the hair or to perform the morning and even- 
ing ablutions? How often must the mother be taught that the 
kitchen is not the place to change the dress and to exercise the 
care necessary for the comfort and health of infants, or to do any 
of the other things so often performed in this room which should 
be performed out of doors, or at least in some other room of the 
house? 

_ And yet in those households where this slack attention is 
given to sanitation, the food consumed therein, though perhaps 
of the coarsest, plainest kind, is as sweet to the palates of those 
who partake as the ambrosia the doves carried to Zeus on Mount 
Olympus. But it is nevertheless a fact it is from the careless- 
ness in such homes that the cleaner ones are infected and disease 
transmitted. The housefly and other insects, carrying upon their 
feet every disease microbe and germ gathered from putrid and 
foul matter of every kind, is ever busy flitting to and fro, happy 
as flies go, for they respect neither the lowly or great, homes 
that are foul or homes that are clean. 


A SANITARY HOME KITCHEN. 


But there are degrees in housekeeping as there are degrees 
in other professions, though the diplomas may not be always 
awarded to those most worthy. There are housewives who man- 
age their homes for the pleasure which comes from a work well 
performed. She keeps abreast of the times by freeing her kitchen 
of every particle of refuse matter, never allowing it to accumulate, 
when it can be speedily burned. She learns and profits from the 
greatest food kitchen in the world why it is safest to put filters 
upon the faucets and why the cooking utensils must be thoroughly 
sterilized and the dish cloths germ proof. She will securely screen 
every window and door against the pestiferous fly. She will not 
allow grease and grime to accumulate upon the walls or ceiling. 
To her carpets will be an abomination and dust a profanation. 
She will require labor-saving devices, and servants will be em- 
ployed. but never, under any pretense, will she leave this place 
of high repute to a heedless, unkempt, unwashed cook that she 
might escape the responsibilities which rest upon her. 

Thus we profit by the light of scientific research and bacterio- 
logical investigation. There is occasion for sincere congratula- 
tion that there are households adopting at least the rudiments of 
sanitation and the information imparted by scientific men and 
women of the danger to life from the ever present bacteria, is 
robbing the domestic kitchen of the terrors with which it has 
been so long inhabited, and by degrees it is working around to a 
respectable, clean, sweet-smelling room. 


AN EXAMPLE OF SANITARY SCIENCE, 


The United States Government has furnished us with an ex- 
ample of the benefits and splendid effects of sanitary science in 
the building of the great Panama Canal. Beyond the fact the 
skill of the engineers has excited the wonder and admiration of 
the world in removing mountains so that the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans may be joined, the task of the sanitary engineers in trans- 
forming the zone of operation from disease and death to a con- 
dition of unexampled purity and cleanliness will forever remain 
a monument to our government officials who pride themselves upon 
a knowledge of sanitation. The task of Hercules in cleansing the 
Augean stables was slight indeed compared with this gigantic 
undertaking. It was my pleasure to tramp many miles over the 
bed of this great canal under the rays of a fierce tropical sun. 
To drink copiously of the water and to take my meals in the 
restaurants provided by the government for its 40,000 employees 
without a single thought of ill effect. The food served to officers 
and clerks, as well as that prepared in the homes of the mechanics 
and laboring men, was, and is now, as wholesome and as free 
from taint as that served in the best hotels in this city. For 
seven days and as many nights I occupied a room in a hotel owned 
and operated by the government, the windows and doors of which 
remained wide open during the length of my stay, and not at any 
time during this period was my sleep disturbed by the buzzing 
of a fly or the song of a mosquito. These sanitary engineers did 
not wrack their brains searching for a cure of the Chagres fever: 
they abolished it. Their efforts were not confined to cure or 
remedy effects, but to search for and find the cause of the effects, 
and then to annihilate the cause. Sluggish, stagnant streams 
were made to flow; filthy streets, into which were thrown the 
entrails of fish and flesh and fowl, were dug up and pavements 
substituted. The jungle was robbed of its rank undergrowth, and 
every place in which the deadly fly and mosquito could incubate 
were cleansed and made new. With no filth upon which to live, 
soon there were no insects, with no insects to carry the germs of 
vellow fever. there was no more fever. This, my friends, is the 
bottom or foundation of sanitary science. See that the cause is 
removed which menaces health, and there will be no ill effects to 
follow 

Be kind enough to remember though these views upon sani- 
tation have been but feebly and illy expressed, they are but the 
views of a layman stated without malice or an unkind thought. 
The great disadvantage to consumers of food where such unsan- 
itary conditions obtain will become more apparent in the discus- 
sion of this subject, as other conditions are described from which 
said disadvantages are entirely removed. 


LETTING IN THE LIGHT. 


If we regard the food supply a great problem, surely the pres- 
ervation of food is a greater one. In this particular business your 
speaker has long been engaged. Innate modesty prohibits him 
from discussing this question as an expert, though practical ex- 
perience warrants him in speaking with expert knowledge. It is 
from a laudable desire to acquaint you with all the information 
of which he is possessed, and not from any worldly-minded motive 
to advance the fortunes of a great and important industry, which 
needs no commendation at his hands. The scientific principle by 
which food is cooked in the food canner’s kitchen, and the modern 
sanitary appliances which are found therein, entirely overcome 
the deficiencies which exist in the domestic kitchen. The careful 
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housewife is fast learning of the value of such service and is 
adapting her household to these improved conditions, 


COOKING AN ART—PRESERVATION A SCIENCE. 


Cooking is an art. From the aboriginal age to the present 
the same means have been employed to transform various products 
of the animal and vegetable kingdoms into nourishing food for 
mankind’s use and benefit. The basic principle has but little 
altered or but little changed. Primitive man, by the rubbing of 
sticks, brought forth a fire into which he thrust the choicest por- 
tions of the chase and ate to gluttoney. Progress and invention 
displaced these barbarous methods, until art, with her allurements, 
began -to flatter the palate with sauces and condiments and by 
her deviations changed many a viand hitherto judged common- 
place into appetizing, savory creature comforts. 

Preservation of food is a science. To have discovered a means 
by which food is prepared in one climate or in one place that it 
may be consumed when desired in a different climate or in a dif- 
ferent place, or to have brought into practical use a means by 
which we are permitted to partake throughout the year of the 
products gathered in their own peculiar season, makes such an 
invention rank near the top with those who have startled the 
world, increased the pleasure and added to the convenience of 
the human race. 


MONSIEUR NICHOLAS APPERT, 1809. 


It was a long, tedious, earnest but splendidly fought battle 


by master minds in the medical profession before the discovery 
was made of that which causes putrefaction and decay in the 
animal and vegetable substances. Until within the past fifty years 
fermentation and decomposition had been tolerated. Now it is 
prevented. The ancients knew of these evils. They knew there 
were conditions which caused decay, and being powerless to over- 
come them, accepted them, though disinfectants and deodorization 
were employed to remedy the evil of foul smelling, decaying an- 
imal and vegetable matter. We read that Ulysses used the fumes 
of sulphur to overcome the stench arising from the dead bodies 
of Penelope’s lovers, exclaiming: “Bring brimstone, the relief of 
evils, and bring me fire that I may sulphurize the house. The 
Mosaic code of laws—the most ancient on record—contain minute 
directions for the selection of healthy and the avoidance of un- 
wholesome food, it being very apparent there were foods then, 
as there are now, which spoil or rot much quicker than others. 


But aside from the many crude and often wild notions which 
have appeared from time to time in our literature dealing with 
the preservation of food, the first accurate investigations bearing 
upon this subject occurred just about a century ago. The gov- 
ernment of France, in 1795, offered a prize of 12,000 francs for 
the most practical method of preserving food, and the offer stipu- 
lated that the method, with all its secrets written out, was to 
become the property of the government if accepted. ., Nicholas 
Appert. now the patron saint of the food canner, filed “A mono- 
graph upon the art of preserving animal and vegetablé sub- 
stances,” in the year 1809, and received the award so generously 
offered by his government. From that date to the present Appert 
has been regarded as the father of a science which has proven 
to be a boon to all mankind. To perpetuate his memory France 
has erected a monument of enduring bronze. 


MONSIEUR APPERT’S AIR THEORY. 


Appert’s discovery, as described by him, was that food could 
be kept for an indefinite time if placéd in vessels from which the 
air is excluded. His proce.s was to place the food in closely corked 
or stoppered bottles and expose it to the temperature of boiling 
water. Had it not been by the experiments of other chemists, which 
proved the theory of Appert to be only partly correct, the art of 
preserving food may have become a lost art, indeed. And while 
there is no record which would be of service to relate at this 
time of other experiments following closely upon Appert’s, it is 
well to say the fact is established that food packed in hermetically 
sealed cans was shipped to England in 1845. 

Appert held, that certain elements or gases in the atmosphere 
caused decay and fermentation, and that by the exclusion of all air 
food substances would remain indefinitely pure and sweet. This 
theory was dispelled by other chemists, proving that if air which 
had been previously heated was allowed to come in contact with 
the food, no change resulted. This, then, was an evidence that 
something other than the gaseous elements of the air provoked fer- 
mentation, and in conseqeunce set aside that part of Appert's 
theory, but the experiments of this illustrates Frenchman enlisted 
the best thought of the ablest men of the century. Experiment 
knew no end. It remained for the great Tyndall, in 1870, to make 
a beautiful demonstration in public, of the presence of countless 
minute particles in the air, as well as that these same particles 
operated to produce undesirable changes in organic substances. 
Shortly after this demonstration which held spellbound men no 
less eminent than Koch and Pasteur, the world on tip-top stood 
agape with amazement and astonishment at the wonderful demon- 
strations of Sir Joseph Lister. 


A MODERN CANNER’S KITCHEN. 


He is the discoverer of that which is now so well known as the 
germ theory He established that the agencies or causes which 
produce putrefactive changes in food, are minute-living organisms 
or bacteria That they are present in every substance, and that by 
the application of intense heat they are made sterile, their activity 
destroyed, becoming harmless Not alone has this eminent scientist 
taught us how to preserve food, so that it may be kept for an 
indefinite period, but modern surgery and in no small degree, the 
modern treatment of all disease, have been completely changed 
from previous methods That germs have been proven to be the ori- 
gin of disease, it does not require much reasoning to discover they 
are the actual causes of fermentation and putrefaction. 


STERILIZATION DESCRIBED. 


Until this beautiful scientific fact was confirmed in the last de- 
gree, the food canner had been preserving his food by a long, 
continuous heat, from which application good results were not 
always obtained. He could not give any reason why so much of 
his food would spoil, after it had received, so far as he knew, the 
proper cooking. He knew no more about germs than any other one, 
unless he should have been a physician, and it is most likely he 


knew nothing ahout the investigations then going on in the medi- 
cal profession. But with all this, the food canner was as alert in 
that day as he is in this, to profit by scientific teaching as apply- 
ing to his own particular business. Hence the word sterilization im- 
mediately interested him. Then learning that prior to an operation, 
the surgeon subjected every instrument, ligature, nail brush, sponge 
and other dressing material to scalding water or live steam for 
a period of twenty minutes or more, necessary for the destruction 
of all organic or bacterial life, he promptly and correctly concluded 
that germs, bacteria, organisms, living matter, or by what other 
names the pests are known, were the cause of all his troubles as 
they had been the surgeon’s from time immemorial. So, for forty 
years the food canner, after cleansing, washing, blanching the 
food which comes to his kitchen, making it as aseptic-free of germs 
as human intelligence will admit, — it in a hermetically sealed 
can, subjecting it to an intense heat, until it is thoroughly and 
completely sterilized, and by so doing makes it antiseptic as well, 
that is, that no germ or other outward agency can ever destroy 
its purity, its wholesomeness, sweetness or nutritious value. 

See how closely allied is the medical profession and the busi- 
ness of the food canner. The doctors tell us, and of the fact we 
are all convinced, they are now saving thousands of lives by this 
great discovery, where formerly thousands were lost. And the in- 
dustry, which boldly claims its products are safe-guarding and 
maintaining the health of the people throughout the world, must 
as quickly be confirmed by your own judgment. And thus, by this 
alliance, the good old family doctor and the enterprising food can- 
ner are standing in the fore-front of the world’s most useful men, 
as the greatest humanitarians of the age 


As to the economics which have followed closely the canner's 
invention, they are plainly seen. The housekeeper’s domain has 
been invaded by the products of the canner’s kitchen. The house- 
wife recognizes they are superior to her best efforts in preparing 
the daily food. They have taught her to be thrifty and frugal, 
how to manage without loss or waste, and have largely diminished 
her anxiety concerning the health of her household. 


CLIMATES AND SEASONS YIELD TO STERILIZATION. 


It has already been shown that fresh meats and fresh vege- 
tables are indispensable to good cooking and conducive to good 
health. It has also been shown the difficulties the housewife en- 
counters in her efforts to obtain fruits and vegetables which are 
absolutely fresh. What is your recollection of the vegetables serevd 
at the table of the farmer with whom you boarded this summer? 
Or are you so fortunate as to be living in the suburbs, cultivating a 
kitchen garden? Are you not ready to testify to the tenderness and 
high flavor, and how delicious a meal can be prepared from the 
fruits and vegetables which grow within sight of the dining room 
window? Have you ever drawn the parallel between this grade of 
supplies and those you must buy in the city stores. Could our 
household depend upon such a fresh supply, and could they at the 
time of harvest lay by a store for future use, very like Othello, the 
canner’s occupation would be gone. But because you are unable to 
accomplish this, therein lies the canner’s opportunity. He locates 
his canning kitchen in the midst of the best producing sections, 
where the soil is peculiarly adapted to produce that which is 
most desired. He grows and harvests his own crops, or he makes 
his contracts with other growers and farmers for the entire supply 
of fruits and vegetables to be grown upon the acreage thus con- 
tracted. And now the fields are ripe for harvest. Before the first 
pink, blush of dawn, while the city sleeps, his kitchen is filled 
with the yield of the soil, dripping with the morning dew. Peas, 
berries and beets, peaches, corn and tomatoes, fresh to crispness, 
and smelling of mother earth, all and each are supplied in quanti- 
ties sufficient for that day only, and the next day is but a repitition. 
When the canner buys in the public market and secures his re- 
quirements: for the day, that which is left finds its way to the gro- 
ceries and the city stalls. The canner has the first choice, there is 
no mistake about that. The very great quantity required by him 
from day to day, gives him the first opportunity for selection. 


WEALTH-GIVING PROPERTIES OF STERILIZATION. 


Frequent allusion has been made to canned food. May I re- 
spectfully ask of the ladies who have honored us with their pres- 
ence this evening, not to use the term “canned goods,” when canned 
food is meant? The former term is now almost obsolete. No food 
canner ever enjoys it, because it embraces everything sold in a 
can. Canned food is distinctive, and applies only to food And to 
the men engaged in this great enterprise, I beg you to make the 
word “factory” quite as obsolete—when applied to a place where 
food is canned I would suggest “kitchen” as a substitute, a word 
which implies a place where any kind of an article is made or 
manufactured, certainly should not be used to describe a room as 
clean as a kitchen should be. Never refer to food as merchandise, 
and always remember that a kitchen is not a place where mer- 
chandise is manufactured. 


A MODERN CANNERS’ KITCHEN. 


Suppose now we cook this food which has just been gathered 
from field and tree. To do so, we must first enter the kitchen. You 
will be quite welcome, as there is a standing invitation to visit 
and inspect as often as desired. There are no secrets to be guarded, 
and you will not be in the way. Every canner will be pleased to 
know you have exhibited an interest in that which he is doing to 
interest you. You will comprehend every arrangement at a glance. 
The floors, you will notice, are concrete, made so to be flushed as 
many times and as often in a day as circumstances require. The 
tables upon which the food is placed, are scrupulously clean, your 
own mahogany cannot excel in this respect. Many young women 
will be noticed putting the food into cans, their heads covered with 
caps, and their bodies covered with aprons reaching from the neck 
to the hem of the skirt. Whenever it is necessary they touch the 
food, you will notice their fingers are covered with soft, pliable 
rubber cots. Qak skewers and silver forks are used to place the 
food in the cans, depending of course upon the nature of that to 
be canned At convenient places,.many lavatories will be found, 
provided with liquid soap and sanitary towels. Dressing rooms are 
provided as well as retiring rooms, which will be found far away 
from the room in which the food is prepared. As in the domestic 
kitchen, labor saving devices and machines are employed in prepar- 
ing the food for kettle or oven, so in the canner’s kitchen will be 
found the latest, most improved machinery to expedite the work 
and as far as possible to handle the food automatically, reducing 
the touch of the hands of men and women to a minimum. You will 
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HITE 


Viner FEEDER 


is simple in construction, 
easily operated, will sup- 
ply viners to their fullest 
capacity and will handle 
beans equally as well as 
pea vines. It is reliable 
and economical, is a great 
labor saver and will pay 
for itself the first season 
installed. 


It has been repeatedly selected in preference to others 
after exhaustive competitive tests. It has always done all that 
has been required of it, and the numerous REPEAT orders 
being received this season is sufficient proof that it will do all 
that is claimed for it. Booklet of testimonial letters will be 
cheerfully sent upon request. Drop mea postal today, while 
you think of it. 


I. N. WHITE, Mt. Morris, N.Y. 


You do either one or the other (usually hoth) if you 
depend upon hand control of temperature of process kettles 
and retorts. The result is a mushy, off-color product if over- 
cooked, or ‘‘swells’’ if undercooked. 


Avoid spoilage of goods, and save time, labor and worry 
by using 


The TAGLIABUE—Constructed Roesch— 
Designed Automatic Temperature CONTROLLERS 


They are an investment, not an expense. You'll see 
their moderate cost coming back many times over in savings, 
to say nothing of an improved product that will build busi- 
ness and reputation for you. 


Yes, it’s all in Bulletin 227—free for a post-card request. 


TEMPERATURE ENGINEERS 
LARGEST INDEPENDENT MFRS. OF 
TEMPERATURE DEVICES FOR CANNERS 


“SLAYSMAN” GANG SLITTER 


This machine will take sheets up to 31 in. wide 
and 28 in. long. It will strip down to 2 in. in 
width, and can be fed down to 3% in. in length. 
The machine is made very rigid, having 3x4 in. 
bearings, bushed with phosphor bronze, and in 
case of wear these bushings can be renewed very 
readily. The cutters are made by well known tool 
makers, (Brown & Sharpe) are 6 in. in diameter, 
with % in. face, ground on both sides, and can be 
reversed, thereby giving the advantage of having 
double cutting edge on the cutters. The shafts 
are of good hammered steel, and are 3 in. in 
diameter throughout their entire length. 


The above cut shows our hand feed machine; 
the feed guage runs on roller bearings and is very 
easy to operate. We also build these machines 
with power feed. 


The grinding attachment is driven direct from 
the machine itself, and thus does away with over- 
head countershaft. 


Write for Prices and Catalog 


SLAYSMAN & CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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be interested to know, that this machinery is so well perfected, that 
varieties of food from the time it is ready for harvesting, to the 
hour it is served upon your tables, has never been touched by 
human hands. As we note the regularity and the smoothness of 
the system in this great kitchen, we are attracted by the sputter 
and hiss of escaping steam. This is a pleasant sound, and a re- 
assuring one to every visitor, for steam is the handmaiden of sani- 
tation, and the destroying demon of microbes of every kind. With 
thousands of gallons of scalding water always at the food canner’s 
command, and with any number of jets of live steam, ready for use 
by the turning on of a tap, this huge kitchen is kept in that state of 
purity and cleanliness so essentially necessary for the production 
of perfectly sound, sweet products, which maintain all the flavor 
of the ripeness as gathered fresh from its native fields. 


STERILIZATION DESCRIBED. 


Those large kettles or retorts which we now approach, are 
the sterilizers. In the home kitchen the greatest heat which can 
be obtained from the hottest fire is 212 degrees. While this heat 
may be sufficient to destroy some minor bacteria, it is not in- 
tense enough to sterilize the germ or spore. The main point of the 
domestic cook is to allow the food to boil and simmer until it is 
declared done. It does not follow that this heat is even well sus- 
tained during the cooking process, and as often as not the food 
is only partly cooked, notwithstanding the fact it may be declared 
to be done. The object of the cook in the canning kitchen is quite 
different. He knows time and temperature only. He cooks to Keep. 
“To keep” means a thoroughly complete sterilization. When this 
point is reached, his food is also done. To accomplish such a sterili- 
zation, live steam is employed. Under pressure, the temperature is 
forced to 235 or 250 degrees, according to the nature of the food to 
be cooked, and without wavering a degree, with eyes upon steam 
gauge, a Fahrenheit thermometer and the clock, for the full space 
of thirty to ninety minutes the cooking goes on. 


CLIMATES AND SEASONS YIELD TO STERILIZATION. 


Complete sterilization is the active principle in the preservation 
of food. It means the utter destruction of all bacteria, every germ, 
every spore. This perfection cannot be obtained in our home kitch- 
ens, though it is a simple performance going on every hour of 
the day in kitchens of the great food canning industry throughout 
the United States. Complete steriliaztion is the sheet anchor of the 
men engaged in this enterprise. It is their only refuge, their only 
hope. Fortified by the investigations of illustrious savants, and 
confirmed to the last degree by their own practical experiments, the 
safety of these products from fermentation and decay is so well 
assured that all climates and all seasons. are annihilated, and the 
confines of space broken down. For in the lonely herder’s hut in 
Australia’s bush, and upon the desert sands washed by the swift- 
flowing Nile, and amid the great white silence of the frozen 
North, this valuable science is desseminated through the ubi- 
quitious tin can, filled with wholesome, nutritious food, imparting 
health and giving strength to every partaker thereof. ‘ 


HEALTH GIVING PROPERTIES OF STERILIZATION. 


Remember, the food you saw being placed in cans, is her- 
metically sealed before it is cooked, thus preventing the escape of 
any of its juices or tissues and holding intact all its aroma, its 
original flavor and sweetness. The great value of this method must 
be at once recogniezd. Beyond the fact that food which has been 
cooked in an open vessel, with a very much lower temperature, 
may, with constant watching, be sufficient to destroy some of the 
organisms, it is quite insuflicient to destroy the germ or egg. The 
point of the comparison is obvious. While there may be no difference 
in the grade or quality of the food supplied either at home or to 
the food canner, and though both are susceptible to the same 
agencies which would spoil or destroy it, we are positively assured 
when we eat it, that all the organisms are innocuous in the one 
service, while in the other, the opposite condition inevitably ob- 
tains. If then, unsterilized germs are deleterious to health, it re- 
quires no argument to demonstrate the health giving properties of 
that food which is altogether free of them. 


IGNORANCE AND INDIFFERENCE. 


In the endeavor to solve the food problem, the contrasts made 
between the cooking the home furnishes and that supplied by the 
food canner, must not be taken as meaning to disparage the -ex- 
cellent meals partaken of in our homes or of those furnished in 
the homes of our friends Home cooking will continue as long as the 
world stands. Some of the deficiencies will no doubt be overcome, 
but you cannot conceal the fact, that in milions of homes through- 
out our country there is an absolute ignorance of the value of 
thoroughly cooked food, and in milions of other homes, a positive 
indifference to the danger lurking. in food from which no effort 
is made to free it from the ever present miscroscopic living mat- 
ter. It would be a rash statement for any one to declare: there is 
neither pleasure nor nutriment to be obtained from the carefully 
prepared and tempting repasts set before us by our wives and 
mothers, and it is just as equally foolish to entertain the notion 
that the food canner’s output is not the peer of any that is served 
from the best regulated home kitchen in existence. . 


FOR THE HOUSEWIFE’S STUDY. 


But what of the economics? The saving of time, patience, ex- 
pense, loss and waste and health? The housewife would do well 
if she had her loss and gain account audited. Waste and loss are 
items in manufacturing demanding the closest scrutiny on the 
part of the manager at all times. It is equally incumbent upon the 
manager of the household that she reduce loss and waste to a 
minimum. The spinning wheel gave place to Arkwright, and the 
fabrics now coming from the mills are not only far superior to 
those woven in the old days, but they are to be had at a much less 
expenditure of time and money. And so with many other inventions 
which enterprise has made commonplace. Discovery precedes, and 
enterprise follows, invention. 

In the preservation of food, the discovery being established, 
there quickly followed inventions to hull peas, to take out the 
strings from beans, to extract the cores from pineapple, to 


macerate the pumpkin and squash, to remove the husk and the 
kernels of corn from the car, and many other devices, designed 
to lessen the cost of production. ‘Then came enterprise, backed by 
abundant capital, gathering the yield from orchard and field, ban- 
ishing all seasons by delivering upon your pantry shelves through- 
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out the year a-quantity of peas at a lower price than you are 
compelled to pay for the pods you throw away. A portion of corn at 
a lower figure than you pay for the husks you must discard. A 
share of spinach at a cost for the leaves lower than you are 
charged for the roots and stalks you cannot eat. And thus dis- 
covery, invention, enterprise, enters the open doors of the rich 
and poor alike, as an aid in the saving of time, labor and greatly 
reducing the cost of living expenses. Its various sized packages 
have been designed to meet the requirements of various sized fami- 
lies, so that the portion in the can is wholly consumed at one meal. 
in this respect, who can estimate the saving in loss and waste 
arising from quantities of unconsumed food prepared in the home, 
more than is necessary for immediate wants, which in consequence 
spoils quickly and is unfit for use? These items of thrift largely 
solve the problem now under discussion, and in a great measure 
disposes of further discussion as to the high cost of living. 


TRUTH WILL PREVAIL, 


“But I have a prejudice against canned food,” some one says. 
Upon what question have all the people at one time agreed? Don’t 
you remember the prejudice against Guttenberg, the inventor of 
the art of printing? He was charged as being in league with the 
devil—a predjudice of ignorance. In cultured New England, they 
used to burn women at the stake—they called them witches—an ab- 
surd prejudice. Not very long ago in this city, among the negroes, 
the mention of the word “hospital” struck them dumb with 
(error —an imaginative prejudice. Prejudice exists among those 
formed. Why then, such a thought in the mind of any one concern- 
who refuse to be convinced—with the ignorant, and with the unin- 
ing canned food? Thus. Some people who know not that without 
complete sterilization all other efforts to preserve food are worth- 
jess, concluded that some kind of a preservative must be used, 
otherwise this food would not remain as good and as sweet for 
such an indefinite time. Should such a statement be credited, 
coming from those who know not whereof they speak, we must at 
once discredit the investigation and research of seventy-five years. 
We must denounce the demonstrations of Koch and Tyndall, Pasteur 
and Lister, as charlatanic and fraudulent. We must look down with 
contempt upon the scholarly Mitchell, and Welch and Osler. We 
must count as naught the knowledge and advice of our own family 
physicians. We must demand the instant closing up of that de- 
partment at Washington which has, and is, accomplishing so much 
for the public good. From such calamities, good Lord deliver us. 
. Why do we not waver in our faith with the astronomer, who 
fixes the duration of time and seasons, who fortells when comets 
shall perform their stupendous revolutions, and when the moon 
shall hide her face from the gaze of men? Why do we not distrust 
the men who go down into the sea in ships, who do business in 
great waters with only chart and compass to guide, abstracting 
time from the sun, measuring distances by meridians? It is be- 
cause the demonstrations of these distingushed men have been tried 
and proven by the final analyses of others no less renowned. We 
thirst for such knowledge because we are intelligent beings, we 
are bound to accept these evidences of thought and learning be- 
cause they appeal to our sense and reason. If we attribute the 
achievements of science to chicanery or sophism, or endeavor to 
connect them with some occult power or Mephistophelian mystery, 
the revelations of the laboratory are utterly destroyed and our 
faith in mankind lost forever. Food preservation by heat is the 
application of scientific knowledge. No shalow prejudice can dis- 
prove, nor doubt displace, its established worth. 


THE HOUSEWIFE’S VADE MECUM. 


Now the housewife knows the food she has cooked will begin 
to spoil and decay in a very few hours Experience tells her the 
food cooked in a hermetically sealed can cannot be reached by the 
agencies which spoil that which is exposed. She realizes to remove 
only a portion of this food, allowing the balance to remain in the 
same vessel for future meals, with the expectancy that it will re- 
main pure and sweet indefinitely, is an absurdity. Germs and bac- 
teria have no more regard for this food after it is exposed, than 
that which she has cooked and exposed. Both will spoil speedily. 

Your speaker is different in offering advice to an audience 
such as this. Besides you will remember the promise made not to 
teach, or even try to ,nor to offer any suggestions. But permit me 
to say this, with all meekness and submission: If I were a house- 
wife. I would keep a supply of canned food upon the pantry shelves 
at all times. 1 would examine the top and bottom of each can be- 
fore opening it. If one is discovered to be bulged at either end, 
it is best to return it to the dealer, it may be over-filled, but don’t 
take any chances. This bulge may be due to the fact that a part 
of the seam is not perfectly closed. Or there may be a tiny hole in 
the tin which could not be seen without the aid of a microscope. 
Or the can may have been injured in shipment. Any one of these 
causes is sufficient to allow the air containing all the organisms 
upon which we have so long dwelt to enter inside the can, and 
fermentation at once begins. Always remember, when examining 
a can, if the ends are flat, or slightly drawn in, the contents are 
in perfect condition. Just before luncheon or dinner, if fancy led 
to both a vegetable and a fruit, after removing it from the can, 
I would pour it into a clean, unbroken, uncracked dish, covering it 
with a piece of cheesecloth, to keep off flies or other insects. Let 
it remain a few moments, to receive the benefit of pure air. Pure 
air is good for both mortals and food. Fifteen minutes before the 
dinner, if it be a vegetable, transfer it to a stewpan, and allow it 
to get thoroughly hot. Don’t cook—it is already cooked. If a fruit, 
proceed in the same way (without heating), except if the weather 
be warm put it in the refrigerator a few minutes, that it may be 
chilled before serving 


A GREAT HOSPITAL’S DECLARATION, 


Now then, should anyone, after eating of food completely steri- 
lized in a hermetically sealed can, imagine illness therefrom, my 
suggestion is that you had better at once apply to the court for a 
committee to inquire into the sanity of the one complaining. The 
findings of this court, I am sure would be most convincing. Most 
likely physicians would be appointed to sit on the case. They would 
find “hallucinations,” then declare such food, on account of its 
complete sterilization, could never injure any one. Should you de- 
sire stronger testimony, here it is: An eminent physician in our 
great Johns Hopkins Hospital, said to me, not long «g0, when we 
were discusing the relative value of foods, that if our city should 
be afflicted with an epidemic of cholera or some other dread disease, 
he would publicly advise at once, that no other food, than that 
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The wise packer appreciates that the in- 
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the package 
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Look best, taste best, are 
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cooked in cans be consumed during the scourge, because the safety 
from infection is absolute ,and its value infinit2 on account of its 
thorough sterilization. 


A SLANDER ROUTED. 


, Once again, I say, if I were a housewife, I'd dv my own think- 
ing and make my own investigations. I would not accept every 
story or bit of gossip as gospel truth, so far a3 they related to 
my own little kingdom, without bringing reason to bear upon the 
subject My judgment would tell me, and your own individual judg- 
ment must tell you, that this great enterprise is not presided over 
by felons or criminals That the men, who have invested millions 
of dollars in these food canning kitchens, are not operating them 
in open defiance of the law. That honor, and good taith among bus- 
iness men is neither forgotten nor lost Then I would prove these 
conclusions I would call upon my grocer and say: “Some one has 
told me a story that canned food ought not be eaten, because it is 
full of chemicals and preservatives, and I believe such things are 
poisonous Now you must guarantee the food you sell me will not 
put the health of my family in jeopardy, or I will not deal with 
you” I would also keep the food commissioner of my State busy, 
if I believed the cans of food purchased from the corner grocery 
contained all kinds of poison as alleged? I would demand of him 
to know why, if it was poisonous, he let me, through my ignorance 
of it, poison my family by serving it As sure as the sun is in the 
heavens he would have to make this plain to me. 


REASON ON HER THRONE 


Now let us look the proposition squarely in the face. No one 
in the world, unless mentally deficient, would accept or believe a 
story that canned food is so prepared that it will destroy the health 
and lives of those who eat it. For twenty-five years I have been 
addicted to the habit. I am not in ill health. If mentally deficient, 
you may decide. If any one believes it is poisonous, he or she must 
also believe it is made so from motive. No matter what other 
reason may be assigned, the deadly work would go on, though it 
be administered in error, through ignorance or by design. Don’t 
you see such a thought is so preposterous it offends that God-given 
intelligence with which we are all endowed? Canned food is pure 
und unadulterated because it is to the interest of the food canner to make 
it so, and because there is only one way to conserve the yield of 
June and August that it may be partaken of in January and De- 
ecember with all its freshness and delicacy of flavor, and that way 
is by the application of intense heat, with which you are all now 
familiar. The adding of a needless and useless presrvative would 
not only destroy the flavor which the canner labors so hard to 
maintain, but it would add also a useless and needless expense 
in the delivery of this outcome of science in the millions of homes 
throughout the world, from which comes the incessant demand for 
purity and adulteration, and beside all of which it would be a 
violation of the law. Sterilization only by intense heat, is too 
thoroughly and firmly fixed to admit a charge so utterly false and 
illogical. It falls to the ground because it is not founded on com- 
mon sense or good morals, nor endowed with reason. Out upon 
such ignorance and superstition, I beg you give it not a thought. 


THE CONSERVATION OF HEALTH. 


Of far more worth to a nation, than all the gold and silver 


locked in its vaults, is the health of its people. The conservation ~* 


of public health is the most effective means towards the elimination 
of disease. The offensive public drinking cup has passed away by 
the edict of laws designed to safeguard the health of the people. 
The “Food and Drugs Act,” enacted in 1906, commonly known as 


the National Pure Food Law, is also designed to protect and con- 
serve the health of all the people to whom the law applies. And 
yet, there are well informed people who have only condemnation 
for every public servant having been instrumental in the enactment 
of such wise and beneficial legislation. It is deplorable when our 
citizens become restless at what they call the stupidity or in- 
activity of those in authority. It is so easy to blame or criticise our 
government because all things are not just as we would have them. 
I pity the man who loses faith in anything; but double the pity 
for him who loses faith in his country or in those in authority. I 
would ever be a good citizen, but more, I would always be a Re 
triot, and dare to say with that old sterling American admiral, “My 
country, may she always be right, but right or wrong, my coun- 
try.” 

The National Food Law has always had and is now having, the 
cordial support of every canner in the United States. Not for any 
reason that any of its provisions interfered with, or in any way 
changed, the method or system by which food is preserved in cans, 
for the present method, as related, has been in vogue for forty 
years. But I am bound to say, the canners had an eye to the main 
chance in their desire for such legislation. They believed only a 
part of the interest of the consumer had been enlisted in canned 
food, and were not satisfied until the fullest confidence in the 
purity of their products was established. The adoption of the law, 
has dispelled every doubt, for the confidence of the American peo- 
ple is not shaken in the justice and the equity of governmental 
laws. They are satisfied in their belief the innocent will not be mo- 
lested in the conduct of a righteous business, but that the violator 
will be relentlessly pursued until brought to the bar of justice and 
punishment meted out to him. 

But there was another reason. Dr. Wiley, whose name is a 
household word, throughout the United States, as chief of the De- 
partment of Chemistry at Washington, declared in public print and 
from the public platform, before this law was _ passed, that he 
considered the method of preserving food by sterilization to be the 
ideal method, as it conserves all the flavor and aroma and palatabil- 
ity of the food itself, and that the evolution of this great industry is 
of the greatest benefit to all mankind. “I am a very extensive con- 
sumer of canned foods” says he, “because I believe they are the 
very best I can get, and I would rather buy and eat a can of 
peaches that has been preserved in a food canner’s kitchen than 
to go in the market and buy them fresh, after everybody in the 
town has had his hands on them.” With such splendid testimony, 
from so important a source, the food canner was convinced of the 
incalculable benefit arising from the government’s stamps of ap- 
proval, and for these reasons the act received his unqualified 
approval. 
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BENEFACTORS TO THEIR RACE, 


What a wonderful piece of work is man. How noble in reason, 
how infinite in taculty, how boundless his limitations. He plows 
the field and prunes’ the vine and tends the flocks, that he may ob- 
tain the food to sustain him in his daily toil, for it is written, “in 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread.” A Divine decree, 
which through a thousand centuries has not altered nor is its 
force impaired. He also penetrates the hidden, secret places of 
nature, and finds himself confronted with the unchangeable laws 
of God. Applying the wisdom of his well-trained mind in a search 
for a proper understanding of these inexorable laws, he finds em- 
blazoned upon the same page a means to offset their natural re- 
sults, turning them into channels for mankind’s use nad benefit, 
and thus becomes a benfactor to his race. 


By such investigation and interpretation, the food problem, 
with all its perplexities and with all its intricacies, has been almost 
completely solved by the secret whch science disclosed, and of 
which genius was quick to apply. All honor and the laurel wreath 
for those whose lives were spent in the laboratory that coming 
generations might profit by their research and exhaustive inquiry. 


A FINAL WORD TO CANNERS. 


And now, canners of the United States, a final word. Soon after 
the adjournment of this convention, you will begin to formulate 
plans tor the canning and marketing of the coming season’s output. 
I charge you not to overlook the housewife in the maturing of 
these plans, for they will be of little worth without her. Remem- 
ber, she is the court of last resort, and from her decision there is 
no appeal. If from modesty you have withheld that full and com- 
plete enlightenment you are so well qualified to give, I beg you 
hesitate no longer, but begin now to impress upon her these four 
ae truths, to which I believe, she will listen with attentive 

First—The food canner approached the house of Congress with 
clean hands, with the demand for a pure food law. Having accomp- 
lished this worthy purpose, it follows that his business being su- 
pervised by national legislation, makes him in a measure the pro- 
tege of the United States government, a distinction of which any 
one should be proud, and which is calculated to excite the envy of 
others who are not so well or favorably regarded. That by the 
making of this law, the first great desire of the canner’s ambition 
has been gratified, in that it is but the stepping stone to that fur- 
ther legislation he so earnestly seeks, viz: An actual government 
inspection of every food canner’s kitchen, as well as of every kind 
of food found therein, designed to be preserved in cans. 

Second—That the provisions of this law, while holding him to 
a strict accountability for its violation, does not legally guarantee, 
though morally, it unquestionably stands behind the purity and 
safety of his products. 

Third—That he has organiezd this National Canners’ Associa- 
tion to impart to him the information it gathers of every advanced 
experiment in the cultivation of crops, whereby fruits and vege- 
tables are made better in the growing, that he may have better 
results in the canning. And also, at first hands, as the representa- 
tive of the whole industry, this organization makes its appeals 
directly to the housewife’s judgment, always soliciting her confi- 
dence, in aprising her of every improvement science suggests in 
the canning or preserving of food. 

Fourth—That through the instrumentality of this organization, 
a splendidly equiped laboratory is maintained in the city of Wash- 
ington, under the shadow of the capitol dome, in charge of the 
best qualified chemists and bacteriologists in the United States. 
That in this splendid building, devoted exclusively to investigation 
and experiment, there is a modern canning kitchen installed, where 
under actual commercial conditions any canning operation may be 
so carried out that exact data may be secured for scietific investi- 
gation and pursuit. That his laboratory, costing $30,000 annually 
to operate, has over the doorway an inscription “Pro bono publico,” 
for it is for the public good it has been established and is now 
maintained. Here every hour of the day a new analysis is made, a 
new experiment completed showing in the most expert, scientific 
way, how to retain the suculence and sweetness of fruits and vege- 
tables and how to increase their health-giving properties, even be- 
yond the almost perfect manner in which they are prepared today. 

Gentlemen, why are you idle? Why this seeming indifference, 
this hesitancy, to convince a hundred million heads that your food 
is the most desirable to fill their hundred million stomachs? Would 
you increase four-fold the combined number of cans of peas, corn 
and tomatoes you have canned in the year just closed? Do you 
desire to increase the number of acres already employed to fur- 
nish you with sufficient fruits and vegetables to supply the de- 
mand for your products which surely awaits? Then go ye forth 
and preach this gospel, neglecting not to prepare yourselves for 
the wants of these converts whose eyes and ears will have been 
opened by the reception of these truths. 

Do you say how shall it be done? Send your emissaries into 
every town, and from the public platform, surrounded by evi- 
dence of your handiwork, teach, instruct, illustrate the perfection 
of these products and fully amplify the four arguments suggested, 
of which, as they appear to me, you are unconsciously possessed. 
There is a greater field you must explore than that within your im- 
mediate vision. There are different means you must establish to 
reach the millions you would interest and instruct. You cannot de- 
pend upon these annual conventions to disseminate such knowledge. 
You cannot expect these annual addresses to impart this informa- 
tion, which is no sooner given than forgotten .A thousand arteries 
carry you and your message directly to the people you must reach. 
Tell it to them in their home places, for they will not come to 
you for such information. In far off Iceland, for over a thousand 
years, from a hill, situated between a chasm and a larke, the peo- 
ple assemble once a year out in the open, and amid great pomp 
and ceremony, listen to the proclamation of laws which have been 
made for the peace, prosperity and defense of this little island in 
the sea. You cannot longer follow these obsolete, antiquated meth- 
ods in the day of fast flying locomotives, convenient hotels and 
public halls. 

Socrates went directly to the people of Athens, at all times of 
the day, visiting all places of public resort to converse with them 
and teach them his philosophy. Archimedes ran almost naked 
through the streets of Syracuse, crying “I have found it,” so eager 
was he to tell the people of his discovery, the value of which can 
in no measure be compared with that of yours. So ardent was 
Teander, he swam the tempest-tossed Hellespont to tell his love to 
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WOLD TORRIS WOLD & COMPANY WOLD 


218-230 N. JEFFERSON ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
SANITARY 
CAN 
MACHINERY 
THAT IS Sanitary Can Lock and Lap Seamer 
EFFICIENT 
t it t the C ° 
Ne. DURABLE as it was at the Conven 
tion. It is well built, Smooth Run- 
Is our No. 79 Lock Seamer without AND ning and guaranteed to do the work. 
the Soldering Device. It is used and SIMPLE You can depend on this machine to 
recommended for Baking Powder, work when you want cans. 
Coffee and other Dry Can Bodies. ——— 


MAKERS OF HIGH CLASS, HIGH SPEED 


WOLD AUTOMATIC CAN MACHINERY, PRESSES and DIES WOLD 


HALLER’S 1914 FRUIT and OYSTER WASHER 


Improves the Quality of your PACK. Removes sand 
grit and all foreign matter 
Washes Strawberries, Red Raspberries, Applies ond 
all tender fruits, Capacity, 2000 bushels per day 


A GREAT LABOR AND FRUIT SAVER 


A few prominent concerns now using them:—Liquid Carbonic Co., California 
Fruit Canners’ Ass’n., 8 machines, S. J. Van Lill Co., Logan, Johnson & Co. 
4 machines, Cleveland Fruit Juice Co., Bridgeton Pres. Co., W. N. Clark & Co.’ 


John H. Dulany Co., St. Louis Syrup & Pres. Co., J. Hungerford Smith & Co., Humbert & Andrews, Armour & Co., and others, 


THE JOSEPH HALLER CO., SHeRiwaAnvicce, P. o- PITTSBURG, PA. 
Catsup Bottling Machinery—Bottle Washers and Rinsers—Bottle Corkers 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


QUICK COOKING COIL 


Langsenkamp’s Quick Cooking Coils. 
Made in any size or diameter. They are 
made spiral and have a perfect drain. Will 
not scorch product. Bronze brackets bolted 
and soldered to Coils which makes them San- 
itary: no cracks or crevices for any Bacteria to 
form. Can be furnished Plain, Silver Plated 
or Tinned and with Cypress Tank and Steam 
Trap. Steam Jacketed Copper Kettles from 5 
gallon and up. 


FE. H. LANGSENKAMBP, Georgia & S. Talbott Sts. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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the gentle Hero. Paul went into the very midst of the heathen, 
preaching the doctrine of Christianity. The verbal message de- 
livered to Garcia, drove the Spanish out of Cuba and their fleet 
of ships from the Caribbean Sea. The politician and the statesman 
alike, visit the places where the people congregate, pleading for 
their aid and support. The President of the United States calls 
upon the assembled Congress and delivers the message he would 
have incorporated into law. We visit our physicians to tell them of 
our ills that we may be cured. We search the fountain that our 
thirst may be quenched, and strive for food to appease our hunger. 
Why hesitate to deliver your important message? I say unto you, 
this is the accepted time, for 


“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at its flood, leads on to fortune 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries; 

On such a full sea are we now afloat; 

And we must take the current as it serves, 
Or forever lose our venture.” 


Mr. Fernald: We will now have a change of program. We are to 
be entertained by two very interesting views of salmon canning in the 


Far Northwest as shown by motion pictures; and we will also be shown 
how they grow and can Hawaiian pineapples in those islands. 


THE MOVING PICTURES. 

(Those sitting upon the stage were obliged to come down into the 
audience, and the readers will understand that as there was no light, 
owing to the showing of the moving pictures, the reporters could not 
take down the talks of the three gentlemen who explained the pictures 
as they were displayed.) 

Mr. Freeman, secretary of the Alaska and Puget Sound Packers’ As- 
sociation, showed views of salmon catching and canning in Alaska, and 
during his remarks said: 

The canned salmon industry is generally considered of comparative- 
ly recent development, yet this is the fiftieth anniversary of its incep- 
tion on the Pacific Coast, the first cannery having been established on 
the Sacramento River in 1864. The output has steadily increased year 
by year until in 1913 it reached the total of eight million cases the 
market value of which was $39,000,000. 

While the salmon fisheries may not rank as high in actual figures 
as the lumbering and mining interests of the Pacific Coast, it may be 
considered that with the continuation of the rigorous supervision being 
eexrcised by the Federal and State governments in its protection and 
maintenance that it is a more stable resource, in fact it should be as 


permanent as agriculture, through the wonderful system of artificial 
propagation being deevloped by the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries and the 
various state fisheries departments. It is especially worthy of note 
moreover that this is a self-perpetuating industry in that the cost of 
construction, mainteance and operation of the large number of salmon 
hatcheries is borne by a taxation on the people engaged in the business, 
every stream of importance being provided with one or more hatcheries 
which are constantly replenishing the supply. 

Salmon abound in every important stream on the Pacific Coast. 
They make their way in immense schools from the sea to the spawning 
grounds, working their way to the head waters for the purpose of 
spawning. The young fish as soon as able to navigate proceed down 
the streams to the sea where they disappear until they reach ma- 
turity when they again make their appearance on their return to the 
parent streams. The time required to reach maturity varies with the 
different species, from two to as long as six years. It is when the 
salmon aproach the streams in large schools that they are caught in 
seines and traps, the seines being operated in open waters and the 
traps driven along in favorable locations along the shores. The salmon 
are immediately transported to the canneries where they are first dressed 
by a wonderful machine which removes the heads, tails, fins and com- 
pletely cleans and scrubs the fish thoroughly, at the rate of 3,600 per 
hour. The other processes of filling, cooking, sealing, etc., are performed 
by modern sanitary machines at a high rate of speed, the fish being 
touched by hardly at all. 

Canned salmon is steadily increasing in popularity in this and 
foreign countries. It is bound to become of increasing importance as 
an article of food as a substitute for meats and other products which 
are declining in production and increasing in price to a degree practical- 
ly prohibitive to the masses of the people. Bulletin No. 142, recently 
issued by the United States Department of Agriculture, gives the com- 
parative value of salmon with other food staples, and shows that it con- 
tains a percentage of brain, blood, bone and muscle building elements 
40 per cent in excess of sirloin steak and approximately 50 per cent 
greater than fresh eggs, spring chicken or bread. Its low prices should 
appeal to the masses, a pound of salmon being the biggest value for the 
money obtainable in the markets of this country today and we can 
furnish it for the millions. 


Capt. J. J. Reynolds followed with very vivid and beautifully col- 
ored moving pictures of salmon catching, and handling on Puget Sound. 
He is Secretary of the newly formed Oregon-Washington-Calfornia Coast 
Salmon Packers’ Association, which is showing great vitality and was 
well represented by Captain Reynolds, who made a host of friends at 
the Convention, because of his pleasing personality. His remarks, much 
along the line of the above, briefly exlpained the various incidents 
thrown upon the screen, and while the audience followed them with close 
attention, the pictures were so out of the ordinary in both clearness 
and in point of interest that they told their own story and left little 
to be added. 

Following the salmon pictures, Mr. Chas. T. Lee, of Libby, McNeill 
& Libby, standing in the box at the right of the theater, explained the 
story of, how Hawaiian pineapples were grown and canned. Starting 
with the immense plantations showing the growing pines, Mr. Lee took 
his audience through the cultivation, the cutting, the hauling to the 
cannery, the selection, their preparation, on through the entire process 
until they were labelled and packed in cases, the moving pictures show- 
ing all the details of the work in a way that held close attention, and 
caused much comment from the audience. 

— was renderd by the orchestra and every seat in the house 
was ed. 


“THURSDAY’S SESSION 
February 5th, 1914 


Mr. Bailey on Canners’ Exchange—Dr. Alsberg 
gives another view of the Pure Food Law—Sec- 
retary Redfield explains requirments of export 
trade—Treasurer’s report—Committee reports— 
Standard box adopted—The resolutions—San- 
itary requirements adopted—Adjournment. 


Mr. Fernald: Gentlemen, you will please come to order. Before we 
proceed with the regularly arranged program, we are going to listen 
for a few moments to the report of the Committee on Scientific Research, 
all of which will be printed in the trade journals. 


Mr. Burden: I have a slight correction to make in the printed re 
port. In the first paragraph the printer performed his usual sin of 
omission, and immediately after the sentence “On February 7th, 1912, a 
special committee on Scientific Research was appointed by the President 
of the National Canners’ Association,’ you will kindly read, “and Mr. 
George G. Biiley was made its chairman.” That happens to be in the 
original draft, but it was omitted by the printer. 


SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH OF THE NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The original research work, authorized by a resolution of the Mil- 
waukee Convention of 1911, was, for the first year, carried on- under the 
management of the executive officers of the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion. On February 7, 1912, a Special Committee on Scientific Research 
was appointed by the President of the National Canners’ Association, 
and Mr. George LB. Bailey was made its chairman. The committee made 
its first annual report at the Louisville Convention in February, 1913. 

In the spring of 1913 Mr. Bailey relinquished the position of chair- 
man and resigned from the committee, being succeeded by Mr. Henry 
Burden. 

During the year 1913 three meetings of the committee were held; on 
April 10 and August 13, at the office of the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion and on December 17, at the laboratories, 1739 H St. N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The terms of the lease, which was dated April 29, 1913, and became 
effective May 1, 1913, call for the payment of a yearly rental of $1500.00 
for three years with a privilege of renewal for three additional years at 
$1800.00 per year. 

The committee at its April meeting further authorized that con- 
tracts for services be made with Dr. W. D. Bigelow, as chief chemist, 
and Dr. A. W. Bitting as food technologist. This has been done; the 
compensation in each case being $7500.00 per year for five years; Dr. 
Ligelow’s term commencing June 1, 1913, and Dr. Bitting’s September 1, 

Entire conduct of the technical operation of the laboratories is 
vested in Drs. Bigelow and Bitting, and the particular lines of investi- 
gation are to be laid down by the Committee on Scientific Researcn. 


Dr. F. F. Fitzgerald, chemist, and Mr. H. M. Miller. chemist, have 
been engaged as assistants to Dr. Bigelow and Mrs. K. G. Bitting as 
assistant to Dr. Bitting. An additional assistant to Dr. Bitting has been 
authorized by the committee, but selection has not yet been made. 


Your committee feel that it has been most fortunate in securing the 
premises 1739 H St. on such advantageous terms. Aside from its easy 
accessibility, the house is located on a street corner, assuring light on 
three sides that cannot be obstructed by future building. 


The ground floor is used for storage and for the heating plant and 
in a new extension, at the rear, is located a full cannery equipment, 
where under actual commercial conditions any canning operation may 
- so carried out that exact data may be secured for scientific investiga- 

on. 
The firts floor contains the general office of the laboratories, a pho- 
tographic dark room and two large rooms devoted to bacteriological and 
biological investigation. . 


On the second floor are three chemical laboratories, two for general 
miscellaneous work and one with special equipment for the examina- 
tion of evaporated and condensed milk. There is also on this floor a small 
room that will be used as a library. 


Two chemical laboratories occupy the third floor, one for miscel- 
laneous work and the other especially equipped for the study of the 
action of foods on the metal of containers. At the rear of this floor are 
two rooms and bath, comprising apartments for the janitor and his wife, 
whose living in the building insures its being occupied at all times. 


The attic, covering the entire building, provides an excellent and 
ample storage space for chemicals and apparatus. 

Insurance to the amount of $20,000.00 has been placed on the equip- 
ment and improvements. 


It will be readily recognized that the long experience of Drs. Bige- 
low and Bitting enables them to select and install equipment that is the 
most perfect obtainable. It is all especially designed to take up new 
and unexpected work with the least possible trouble. In character and 
completeness of equipment the laboratories will compare favorably with 
those of the National Government, for which Washington is so famous 
in the scientific world, and will well repay a visit from those in attend- 
ance at this convention. 


It will be recalled that the expense of maintaining the laboratory 
was made the subject of an underwriting agreement dated November 13, 
1912, and under which the sum of $26,865.00 was pledged. The under- 
writers have been released from any subscriptions for the year 1913, by 
yor: wed vote of the Executive Committee of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The total expenditures for the equipment of the laboratories has 
been $19,392.07. Of this sum $2695.11 is a permanent improvement and 
addition to provide space for the cannery on the ground floor. The 
balance, after deducting the latter item, is $16,496.96, and after adding 
$229.60 for some items momentarily under approval, we have the amount 
of $16,726.50, which sum has been most generously provided by the 
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The “Hold Fast” can fork and the “Blakeslee” 
Simplicity Can Righting Machine. 


We had them both on exhibition at the best 
convention yet, at Baltimore. 


Did you place your order while there? 


If not, why not now? — 


BURDEN BLAKESLEE, 


CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Agents, Baltimore Dist. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago, 


Agents Western Territory. 
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HUNTLEY 
Silver 


better-and cheaper beans 


Top-notch quality with the very least expense per can—the things desired by the progressive string bean Packer and always 
obtained by the user of ‘‘Monitor’’ String Bean Machines. Nearly all of the largest, modern equipped bean Packers are 

{ using ‘‘Monitors’’—nothing less than superiority of a pronounced character would make them universal fav>rites. By their 
records in scores of Canneries, we are able to give you a positive guarantee of:—a much better grade of String Beans—a 

4 neater, more uniform cut Bean—a finer, more evenly blanched Bean—those tender beans placed in your cans without bruising 
or mangling. If you wish to simplify the handling of String Beans, lower the cost per can to the lowest figure, and at the 
same time put out a class of goods ranking second to none in quality and appearance, you will need ‘‘Monitors’’—as a majority 
of our Packers noted for their fancy goods will tell you. Our ‘‘Monitor’’ String Bean story is worth listening to. 


MONITOR STRING BEAN CUTTER 

Neat, even work—a decided improvement in 
the appearance of your beans. A durable, easily MONITOR STRING BEAN GRADER 
adjusted cutter—capacity 25,000, or more cans, 10 The only automatic bean grader. Scientific, 
hours. accurate work. The choicest beans, the “rat tails” 
are not lost with this machine—a feature that places 
it in a class by itself. Use this machine and your 
grades won't “run off” or become mixed. 


MONITOR STRING BEAN FILLER 
j A great labor saver for either sanitary or standard 


mae eans. The softest blanched stock put into the cans 


without injury—“The beans look better when the cans 
are opened’’—Very little power, care or attention. Will 
last for years. 


bean machinery 


MONITOR STRING BEAN BLANCHER 


The simplest of all bean blanchers. Entirely dif- 
ferent and much gentler—a machine that is blanching 
most of the fancy stock in canneries everywhere. Enor- 
mous capacity—no interior parts—nothing to wear or 
cause trouble. Wonderful evenness of work. 
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MFG. CO. 
Creek, N. Y. 


Used by 
most pea packers 


Assuming that the careful buyer who is about to pur- 
chase Pea Machinery wants equipment equal to that | 
= of at least 90% of the best equipped Pea Canneries, 

: we bave no hesitancy in saying he must come to us— 
MONITOR PEA WASHER AND CLEANER ‘‘Monitors’’ being used by 90% of our leading Green 


Three machines in one—washes, also foparates skins ont Pea Packers. Ours is the line of Pea Machinery that 
splits—and is a splendid cooler. Gentle action, thoroug 
perfect regulation and large capacity with little power or — ng every desirable feature. Get acquainted | 
attention. 


1 jal des of 
MONITOR PEA CLEANER MONITOR PEA ELEVATOR of 
Small floor space and small power re- Handles peas without bruising. other graders. Soft, tender peas handled without 
quired—saves 40 to 75 per cent. of hand A big labor saver. The most durable bruising. Used by a majority of our packers of . 
picking. A perfect, large capacity machine. and best fitted elevator made. fancy grades. ; 


MONITOR PEA BLANCHER 
Enormous capacity—by far the easiest action, best regu- 2 
lated blancher. Rasy to operate. Responds instantly to any Heavy construction and superior appointments through- ore 

change in blanching time. Positively no injury to the peas. . out. A handy outfit for every canner. 


Green pea machinery 
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American Cun Company through the suggestion of its Vice-President, 
Mr. H. W. Phelps, in accordance with a promise of some few years 
standing, that if the National Canners’ Association would organize and 
arrange to maintain a proper research laboratory, he would see that 
money for its equipment would be forthcoming. This action places the 
Association under a deep obligation which is highly appreciated and it 
would seem to be in order that a hearty vote of thanks be tendered the 
American Can Company and Mr. Phelps for this distinct service. 

We should also extend a vote of thanks to the contributors here- 
inafter noted for their generous assistance in the matter of maintaining 
laboratories. The following have agreed to subscribe, yearly, for a period 
of three years, the amounts indicated: 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Co.................. $2500.00 

° $4833.33 


The remainder of the yearly mainteance charge, after deducting the 
foregoing annual contributions, will be divided into two equal parts, 
one of which will be charged directly to the Publicity Fund of the 
National Canners Association and the other will be paid by the Amer- 
ican Can Company and the Continental Can Company in the proportion 
of 2 to 1. This arrangement is also to extend over a period of three 
years. It seems most fitting in this connection to extend to the Conti- 
nental Can Company a formal vote of thanks and appreciation for their 
generous support of this movement 

In order to make clear the operation of the distribution of yearly 
mainteance, let us suppose the cost of operating the laboratories for the 
twelve months to be $30,000.00; deducting the yearly contributions of 
$4833.38 would leave $25,166.67, half of which, or $12,583.34, would be 
charged to the Publicity Fund; two-thirds of one-half, or $8388.90, would 
be paid by the American Can Company. 

The actual mainteance charge to January 24, 1914, say eight months, 
has been $18,000. : 

It has been decided by the Comittee on Scientific Research that the 
laboratories as at present organized are for strictly research work. Fur- 
thermore no decisions or findings of the laboratories may be used for 
advetising purposes. 

The publicity gained from the existence of the laboratory is of the 
best and most effective kind. Already the project is being extensively 
talked of and every day brings visitors from all parts of the country 
and the world. The wisdom of locating in Washington is being 
continually demonstrated, and while the work has only just begun it 
is very easy to perceive the excellent results that are to follow from it 


Respectfully submitted, . 


HENRY BURDEN, Chairman. 
H A. BAKER, Secretary 
Committee on Scientific Research. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLICITY. 


Mr. Numsen: Mr President, in the absence of Mr. Deming, chair- 
man, I have been asked to assume the position of acting chairman and 
make the report. 

The Committee on Publicity submits the following report: 

During the past year, the National Canners’ Association has financed 
a successful Canned Foods Week, which has demonstrated the importance 
of a concentrated effort of this kind in helping to popularize the products 
of the industry. 

In financing this effort it begs to acknowledge the assistance of the 
Special Committee of the Wholesale Grocers’ Association, which col- 
lected a considerable sum of money that went to one common fund 
which bore the entire expense. 

The details of handling Canned Foods Week are fully known to 
the members of the National Canners’ Association and will not be set 
forth at length in this report. 

The report of the Treasurer shows that the National Canners’ As- 
sociation expended the sum of $17,863.79, which was taken from its 
Publicity Fund. 

The general publicity work is referred to in the Secretary’s report 
and need not again be outlined at length in this report. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


GEO. N. NUMSEN, Acting Chairman. 


(Signed.) 


Report accepted. 


Mr. Fernald: I have appointed the following committee to escort 
the Secretary, the Honorable Wm. C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce. 
As Mr. Redfield represents the President of the United States, is a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet, as he approaches the platform I would like to have 
the assembly all rise on their feet and show him some distinct honor. 
The committee is: Mr. Bailey, chairman; Mr. Burden, Mr. Lee, Mr. 
Numsen, Mr. Wardrop. 


The committee will retire to the end of the hall and be ready to 
escort Secretary Redfield. : 

The many questions under discussion at this convention yesterday 
and today have been both of a scientific, commercial, industrial, social 
and economic nature. The first gentleman to address you this morning 
is a gentleman well versed in economic questions, which is of so much 
interest to our members, and it gives me great pleasure to introduce 
a man who has been President of the National Association, always an 
active worker, a gentleman whom you all know, Dr. George G. Bailey, of 
New York. (Applause.) 

Mr Bailey: I will forgive the Chairman for everything except that 
word “Doctor,” which does not belong to me. 

Mr. Fernald: I was conferred on Mr. Bailey while I was Governor. 
It is an official title. (Applause.) 

Mr. Bailey: I bow to the Governor. (Laughter.) 

Mr. ey: Such a large proportion of the Canners of the United 
States and of the membership of the National Canners’ Association are 
interested in placing their lre insurance through Canners’ Exchange that 
a general report on its condition and progress will undoubtedly be of 
interest to you all. As treasurer of the Advisory Committee I have 
been requested to say a few words to you on the subject. 


Canners’ Exchange has been issuing policies for more than six 
years, and is now writing a large volume of insurance and is in a 
healthy condition. During the year 1913 we had, after paying all ex- 
penses, $530,000 in cash available for losses, with actual losses of only 
5239,000, so. it will be readily seen that even during the year of heaviest 
losses known to the industry we had ample funds to take care of the 
losses and meet any contingency that might possibly arise. 

In figuring out the plan, and before presenting it to the canners Mr. 
Warner had carefully studied the contingencies which might possibly 
arise, and figured out the plan on sound underwriting principles. The 
wisdom of this had been demonstrated, and we, the canners, now have 
an organization of which we may well feel proud, and one of the 
strongest, if not the strongest, organization of its kind which is oper- 
ating in any industry. 

As has previously been stated to you at different times, the books 
of Canners’ Exchange are audited quarterly, under the direction of the 
Advisory Committee, by Marwick, Mitchell, Pet & Co., the most promi- 
nent firm of chartered accountants doing business in the United States. 
Their report is made directly to the members of the Advisory Commit- 
tee, and in all the years that they have been auditing the books they 
have never found anything to criticise. 


During the year 1913 the Insurance Department of the State of Wis- 
consin made a thorough and careful examination of the books and 
methods of Canners’ Exchange, and in their report make the following 
statement: “This exchange is thoroughly administered and is in a 
strong financial condition.” Coming from this entirely disinterested 
source, the opinion of the examiner for the Wisconsin Department should 
carry great weight. 

The Advisory Committee, at their various postings. make a prac- 
tice of carefully examining into the methods of handling the business 
which are employed by the active management, going carefully into the 
matter of form and completeness of inspections, and recommendations 
as to improvements, and have found that careful attention is being given 
tv all of these details. 


GEO. G. BAILEY 


Mr. Warner advises us that as the business has developed, his or- 
ganization has been strengthened with a view to producing the best re- 
sults possible. Competent inspectors are employed, and these inspec- 
tors are experienced men who are able and glad to advise with the sub- 
scriber in regard to forms, the amount of insurance they should carry, 
improvements in risks, etc. 

In carrying our insurance on this plan it must be remembered that 
we cannot always depend — an even loss ratio, although over a 
period of years there is absolutely no question but what there will be 
a large saving. In our six years’ experience, each year has shown a 
— although some years the saving has been much larger than 
others. 

It is generally known by underwriters that losses come in cycles, 
and every once in a while there will be one or two years in which the 
losses will be abnormally heavy, but over a period of years an average 
can be depended upon. This fact is clearly shown by the experience of 
the stock companies and other mutual and inter-insurance organizations. 
For instance, the years of the Baltimore and San Francisco conflagra- 
tions were years of abnormally heavy losses, but it took the stock com- 
panies but a very short time to make back the losses which they sus- 
tained in those particular years. Based upon this law of average in the 
insurance business, we believe we are safe in predicting that during the 
year 1914 the pendulum will swing in the direction of light losses and 
large savings. 

The benefits accruing to the canners from pappertin Canners’ Ex- 
change are very far-reaching and are not confined to the cash saving 
— is made each year on the insurance placed directly with the Ex- 
change. 

A careful study of the situation will show that what has happened 
in the canning industry has happened in other industries where or- 
ganizations of this kind are maintained; that is, the stock companies 
have steadily reduced their rates in competition. For instance, among 
the retail lumber yards an organization of this nature is maintainec, 
and since it has been operating, the insurance rates on that class of 
business in certain States through the Middle West have been reduced 
from $1.50 to 60 cents in competition. The average rate on insurance 
written through Canners Exchange has been reduced more than 40 cents 
per $100 of insurance per annum, and this reduction is largely, if not 
wholly, due to the competition created by Canners’ Exchange. 
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TWO MACHINES 


With but a single 


THE MORRAL 
CORN CUTTER 


is simple in construction, hus a positive feed and 


is very durable. It is the original double cut corn 
cutter ; it re-cuts the corn at one operation, with- 
out clogging, and is reliable in every respect. Is 
adjustable to all size ears, has large cutting 
capacity whether nubbins or large ears. It has 
been almost universally adopted by all large 
packers of high grade corn. 


What Users Say: 


‘‘We wish to say that the five additional ‘‘double cut’’ 
cutting machines purchased of you this year have pleased us, 
as the former purchase had done. We have now equipped two 
of our factories wholly with your cutters. They are strong, 
fast, and do fine work; the ‘‘double cut’’ feature especially 
appeals to us. Personally, the writer, after three years trial, 
can say ‘‘They suit me.”’ 


Portland, Me. MONMOUTH CANNING CO., 


F. B. Green, Mgr. 


‘Referring to your letter of recent date, we wish to say we 
have used the Morral Double Cut Corn Cutter for the past two 
seasons and are very well pleased with them.’ 


Newport, Tenn. STOKELY BROTHERS CoO. 


“We have used several of your Double Cut Corn Cutters 
the past season and we can positively state that they are as 
good Double Cut Corn Cutters as we have ‘ever used and we 
think we have used all of this make of machine there are out. 
We think you are producing a good, serviceable, well-made 
machine and it will give excellent satisfaction to the Corn 
Canners of the country.’’ 


Chillicothe, Ohio. THE SEARS & NICHOLS CO. 
MADE ONLY 
BY 


MORRAL BROS. 


thought—-EFFICIENCY 


THE MORRAL IMPROVED 
LABELING MACHINE 


is very simple in construction, has only one paste 
pot—on side—handy to get at. No smearing. 
Any standard brand of paste may be used. It is 
well built and guaranteed to do as much work 
as any labeler on the market. 


What Users Say: 


‘‘Replying to inquiry as to what satisfaction your labeling 
machine has given us, I beg to say that the machine is all you 
claim for it. It is light running, very simple, has as large a 
capacity as any machine which we have and does its work in first 
classmanner. We have two other makes of labeling machines.”’ 


NORTH EAST (PA.) PRESERVING WORKS. 


‘*We can cheerfully recommend your machine to any one 
desiring a good, substantial labeling machine. We used our 
machine for two years with hand power, and last year and this 
we connected it with a little motor and it has paid for itself 


many times over.” 
LOCKPORT (N. Y.) CANNING CO. 


‘‘We have found your labeling machine, which we have had 
in use this summer, to be admirably adapted to its purpose. 
We certainly would not undertake to do without it.” 


MINNESOTA VALLEY CANNING CO. 


‘‘Beg to say that the labeling machive purchased of you in 
1909, which you fitted up to handle No. 3 cans, 4%, 5, and 5% 
inches in height, works entirely satisfactory, and is as rapid a 
labeler as any machine on the market.”’ 

THE URBANA (OHIO) CANNING CO. 


Morral, Ohio 
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Of course, with this material reduction in rates, it is not reasonable 
to suppose that as large a saving can be made as would be the case if 
the higher rates now prevailed, but we still firmly believe that we will 
be able to maintain an average saving, even at these reduced rates, equal 
to our original estimates. 

With a view to securing as equitable results to all as possible, it 
is the intention to re-rate in the near future every plant on which we 
carry insurance under a schedule of our own which is now being pre- 
pared. Under this schedule every plant will be charged the same for 
the same hazard and given the same credit for improvements. As it is 
now, the steck companies heave perhaps ten different schedules for rat- 
ing canning plants applicable in different sections of the country, which 
bring out unfair results. If it is borne in mind that our rates do not 
represent: the cost of our insurance, but measure the deposit each sub- 
seriber shall make, and that the cost of the insurance is figured at 
the end of each year, and the remainder of the reposits are returned 
to the subscribers, it will be seen that these deposits should be made on 
an equitable basis, and we believe the application of our own schedule 
will be an advanced step in the principle of co-operation and will give 
general satisfaction. 


Canners’ Exchange serves as a club in the hands of the canners to 
hold the stock companies in line, preventing them from charging exorbi- 
tant rates and maintaining proper conditions, and so long as this ex- 
change is maintained and supported we will have this club; but if Can- 
ners’ Exchange should be allowed to go out of existence, it would be but 
a very short time before the canners would again be discriminated 
against and would be in the same position as they were before its or- 
ganization. It is, therefore, to the interest of every canner to support 
Canners Exchange to its fullest extent. It is an organization of the 
eanners, for the canners and by the canners, and, like the National 
Canners’ Association, the more support it receives the better the gen- 
eral insurance conditions of the industry are bound to be. 

The canners should not feel that in placing their insurance through 
Canners’ Exchange they are doing so on a competitive basis, but should 
feel that they are placing their insurance with their own organizations, 
which gives them their insurance at actual cost, at a minimum of ex- 
pense and under as nearly ideal conditions as are possible. 

Even though, temporarily, cut rates can be secured from the stock 
companies, it is not reasonable to support that these cut rates can be 
maintained for any length of time, as it is not within reason that we 
—_ secure our insurance at less than cost for any considerable length of 

me. 
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GOVERNOR PHILLIPS LEE GOLDSBOROUGH 


At a meeting in Philadelphia last Thursday of the State Legisla- 
tive Commission, Representative Baldwin, Chairman of the Commission, 
produced statistics showing $30,000,000 in premiums had been paid into 
inter-insurance companies in the past eight years, while only $12,000,000 
had been paid out, and lamented the heavy burden the public was re- 
quired to bear, as indicated by the $18,000,000 difference, which he says 
is profit. Instead of a burden, what he should have said was that this 
represents an actual saving in fire waste and_insurance cost. which was 
distributed back to these co-insurers. Mr. Baldwin at that meeting re- 
vealed the fact that he is himself a fire insurance agent, and while he 
pretends to champion the cause of the public, he apparently gives no 
thought to the saving side of his figures to those insurers who properly 
protect their risks, and because of this exempt themselves from the 
almost criminal fire waste of other lines. 


Within the last two years laws have been passed in a large number 
of the Statees regulating this particular class of insurance, and where 
such laws are passed it is our practice to comply and secure proper 
license. It has been necessary for us to be very vigilant in watching 
the different Legislatures, as there are constantly bills being introduced 
with a view to depriving us of our constitutional right to carry our in- 
surance on this basis, but in every instance where such bills have been 
introduced, a proper presentation of our side of the case has prevented 
the passage of such a bill. There is a tendency on the part of the vari- 
ous Legislatures, undoubtedly incited by the stock companies, to tax 
us on the amount we pay for our insurance through Canners’ Exchange, 
and where tax bills are introduced in the different State Legislatures, 
we should use every effort to have the tax eliminated, for it is the in- 
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dividual subscriber who is obliged to pay the tax and not the organiza- 
tion as a whole. 

During the six years that Canners’ Exchange has been issuing poli- 
eies they have saved in actual cash on insurance written through the 
Exchange approximately $400,000. This is in addition to the indirect 
saving made through a general reduction in rates. 


Canners’ Exchange has a larger proportion of Cash Assets to the 
amount of insurance in force than have the stock companies. It secures 
our insurance at actual cost. It is constantly improving conditions. 
What more can be asked or desired? 

We do not believe that the importance of supporting this organization 
can be overestimated. It fills a need in the industry, and we should 
all give our support to it, continuing it as the one strong organization 
of its kind which is operated exclusively in our interest, and which is 
steadily bettering insurance conditions for the canners. 


Mr. Bailey: I will improve this opportunity to state that most of 
the figures and facts enumerated in this short address have been pro- 
vided by Mr. Warner and Mr. Charley Grey. 


Mr. Fernald: The early history of our industry discloses the fact 
that it was carried on in a very haphazard way, and it is only recently 
that we have endeavored to delve into the unknown and unsolved mys- 
teries, and only within a few months that we have ourselves established 
a laboratory for scientific research In the meantime we have had the 
benefit of the splendid judgment of the Chief of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry. He has often appeared before our assemblies, and it is with great 
pleasure that I introduce to you your friend, my friend, and our friend, 
Doctor Carl L. Alsberg. (Applause.) 


DR ALSBERG’S ADDRESS. 


Dr. Alsberg: Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: I wish I deserved 
the kind things, Mr. President, you have been good enough to say about 
me, but I feel that I am more at home in this Association than in any 
other that I am asked to speak before, because my first meeting that 
I attended in my new position was the Louisville Convention of this 
Association, and while was invited at that time to address this As- 
sociation, I managed to dodge that invitation because I at that time 
lacked confidence in myself, in my work, to address you. 

I feel that this Association is remarkable above all others in the 
United States because this Association has taken the first step in what 
must be ultimately a pretty general practice in this country, as it is in 
some of the European countries. 
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JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS 


I refer to the establishment of a research laboratory to solve the 
problems with which your members are confronted. The establishment 
of that Research Laboratory is much the same sort of thing that the es- 
tablishment of the Department of Agriculture was in its day. It is an 
organization for the purpose of helping everyone indiscriminately, 
whether he has a monstrous plant and millions of dollars invested, or a 
small local plant doing a local business. 


And while the establishment of that laboratory hurt the Bureau of 
Chemistry in one respect, by withdrawing from it some of our strong- 
est men, we feel nevertheless that the establishment of that laboratory 
has been a benefit even though it has weakened appreciably the organiza- 
tion of the Bureau of Chemistry by the withdrawal of the staff from 
the bureau. 

We have mixed feelings whenever any of our men are taken from 
our service into the service of the industries. We are sorry to lose them. 
We find it often impossible to fill their places. But we realize that when 
they leave us they will go on doing just about the same kind of good 
work in their new places that they have done in the department. And so, 
while we hate to lose our men, we feel that the department has, as not 
the least of its functions, the role of being a training school from which 
chemists and agriculturists are recruited to go: out into the ‘industries 
and there to continue their work and false the tone of the work and 
the quality of the work, perhaps, more efficiently than if they stayed 
within the department. 


Now this brings into prominence one side of the work of the De- 
partment of Agriculture which is not always clearly understood, The 
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AS YOU OBSERVED AT BALTIMORE 


The wonderful progress in the American Canning Industry 
in the half century of its history cannot all be measured in 
machinery. 


Great as the mechanical development is, the most important 
evolution has been in the minds and methods of the men 
who made the industry and are now directing it. 


Quantity of gveduction seemed once the aim and end-all of 


~ the great canners. 


Quality of product is today just as plainly the chief concern 
of the entire industry. 


With this change of attitude has come close attention to 
every detail of the canning process. One of the most im- 
portant of these is the choice of salt. 


LIBERTY SALT, 99.7% Pure Sodium Chloride 


Adds to the flavor of young and succulent vegetables that 
indefinable quality which for want of a better word we call 
relish. 


Its stimulating influence upon the ‘‘taste buds’’ of jaded 
20th century palates is unmarred by any slightest trace of 
lime or other impurities. 


THE COLONIAL 


It contains no minerals that harden water, discolor vegetable 
luices or toughen vegetable fibre. 


LIBERTY SALT IS JUST PURE SALT. 


Let us send you a sample. 


SALT COMPANY 


Chicago AKRON, OHIO . Buffalo 


431 So. Dearborn St. 


MING & GOULD COMPANY 


PACKERS AND SELLERS OF 


D. S. Morgan Bidg. 


Canned, Barrelled and Smoked 


SALMON 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 


QUALITY OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 
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Food and Drugs Act—I am always expected to talk about the Food and 
Drugs Act—is usually discussed from the point of view of the consumer. 
The consumer is told always how good it is for him that the Food and 
Drugs Act was passed. 

Nothing is said about the producer. It is tacitly assumed that he is 
some sort of a villian who gets his desserts from the passage of the 
Food and Drugs Act. It is not realized that the Food and Drugs Act is 
of greater advantage to the consumer than to the producer, and that is 
because people do not understand what is one of the main functions of 
the Food and Drugs Act. e 

The Food and Drugs Act has two sides. It was deisgned to secure 
to the consumer wholesome food. But it was designed—possibly uncon- 
sciously by Congress, but the effect is there nevertheless—to be an_ Act 
for the suppression of unfair competition, and in its workings the Food 
and Drugs Act does more to suppress unfair competition among the 
producers than it does in any other direction. 

When we prevent the canner—the few canners who indulge in the 
practice of slack filling—when we prevent them from indulging in this 
practice, we are preventing unfair competition, which injures all the men 
who do not practice slack filling. When we insist that a can of toma- 
toes shall contain nothing but tomatoes—shall not be half tomatoes and 
half water, we are helping all the men who put out an honest can, the 
great majority who put out an honest can against the few who compete 
unfairly with debased goods. 

When we prevent the American producer of a product from putting 
that product out under a label which is an imitation of the label of an 
imported product, we are protecting, not merely the consumer; we are 
protecting not merely the importer of the product that is imitated; but 
we are protecting, in spite of himself, the American producer. He has 
to put his product out under a domestic label, and, in spite of himself, 
he creates a demand for his product on its merits. And because we can 
produce in this country, and do produce in this country, at least as 
good, and in many lines far better, food products than any other coun- 
try, we create for the American product a demand on its merits as an 
American product, which helps the producer in this country, and ulti- 
mately hurts the importer. 

In this way we help the American industry as against the foreign 
industry in a most legitimate and effective way, and we educate the 
American consumer to realize that the American product may be just 
as good, and often is far superior, to the Imported product. And while 
the Food and Drugs Act does that for the domestic food and drug prea 
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uct, the educational value to the consumer is not confined to food and 
drug products, but spreads over all our American products and will in 
time lead Americans to realize that what we produce at home may be a 
great deal better, and often is a great deal better than what they buy 
under a fancy label and a foreign name. 

Now that the Food and Drugs Act is really an economic act, and an 
act for suppressing unfair competition is shown particularly in the most 
recent amendment to the Food and Drugs Act, the so-called net weight 
amendment, which requires that every package of food shall state 
plainly upon the label how much is contained within the package. That 
is what the act is for, divested of all legal terms. 


Now that is a matter which has not to do with health, which has 
not to do with hygiene, except insofar as if the consumer is cheated and 
pays too much for his foods, he is that much nearer the starvation line, 
But actually that is, in its essence, nothing more than an act to pre- 
vent unfair competition as looked at from the point of view of the pro- 
ducer, the point of view from which the act is very seldom viewed. 


Now this net weight amendment, we would think, would be an ex- 
ceedingly easy matter to enforce, where you just weigh or measure or 
count what is in a package, and compare it with what is on the label; 
and, if they do not tally, that is all there is to it. 


That might be—would be the case if Congress had not realized that 
there are limits to human accuracy, that there are limits to the exact- 
ness with which food may be packed and weighed, that there are limits 
to the accuracy with which bottles and boxes and cartons and cans can 
be manufactured. And so Congress, in its wisdom, saw fit to enact a law 
which permitted reasonable variations and reasonable tolerances from 
the amount stated on the label. 


The result is that the enforcement of this act to protect the con- 
sumer and be fair to the manufacturer is a pretty intricate and complex 
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matter. I am going to tax your patience a little by explaining a few 
of the difficulties that are involved. 

There once was a poet who said that he would order his ascension 
robe when claret bottles did not harbor dimples that would hold your 
fist (laughterr. Now the Food and Drugs Act, in its new amendment, 
is going to make those dimples disappear. But I do not know if we are 
going to order our ascension robes in consequence. 

But even if we can make the dimples in the bottles disappear, we 
cannot always be certain that the bottle will have exactly the contents 
stated on the label. Bottles are, most of them, made by hand, blown 
into a mould. The amount of glass that goes into the mould will vary 
with different blowers and with different moulds, with various condi- 
tions, with the kind of glass, and what-not. And so one bottle will be a 
little thicker than another, one bottle will have a bigger lump than the 
other, one will have a thicker bottom, the shape will be different. It is 
not humanly possible to make the bottles absolutely accurate. 


Now we might demand, under the Food and Drug Act, that the manu. 
facturer should buy a bottle which was to a considerable degree larger 
than the quantity of liquid he was going to put into that bottle, and that 
he should measure out the exact quantity that was to go into that bottle. 


The result would be, in the first place, that some bottles would be 
full up to the cork, some only to the neck, and some would not be quite 
full, and the consumer would not buy bottles that were not full; the 
consumer wants a fuli bottle, because the consumer does not measure. 

Then, if we are going to require every bottle to be filled by hand, 
it is going to be expensive and one of two things will happen: The 
liquids that are sold by the quart, the cost of carefully measuring and 
filling will be assessed on the consumer; he will pay so much more a 
quart. Bottles that are sold as five-cent bottles or ten-cent bottles or 
twenty-five-cent bottles, why the manufacturer will simply reduce the 
size to meet the extra cost of packing, and the consumer will get a little 
less for five cents, less for ten cents, and less for twenty-five cents. 

So that, in considering these reasonable variations and tolerances 
that Congress has fixed, we must consider first how accurate can a bot- 
tle be made, which requires an investigation of the entire industry of 
bottle production and includes some very interesting labor questions. 
Then we must consider how accurately can the automatic filling machines 
work. Then we must fix limitations of variations and tolerances which 
will insure the least possible variation in the bottle, the least possible 
variation in the filling, without imposing restrictions .on the manufac- * 
turer of bottles and on the filler of bottles that will be so great that 
the price to the consumer will be materially increased. 

Another example of the sort of thing the Bureau of Chemistry, in 
enforcing this amendment, is up against is the question of the moisture 
content of foods. Perhaps very few of you have realized that a pound 
leaf of bread may vary very much in its nutritive value, that two-pound 
loaves of bread may vary in their nutritive value, although they have 
the same weight, according to the way that bread was baked, the way 
it was made, according to how much water remains in the bread when 
it goes to the consumer. It is entirely possible to make two-pound 
loaves of bread with one containing five or ten per cent. more food than 
the other, the difference being water. Now bread, unless it is wrapped, 
does not happen to come under this amendment because the amendment 
provides that the weight or net contents must only be stated for food 
in package form. 


But the same principle applies to a number of products in which 
your Association is indirectly interested. 


Take the question of dried apples. Dried apples should contain not 
much more than about 24 per cent. of water. One State permits a water 
content of 27 per cent. This law was passed in that State largely 
through the influence of the apple driers themselves; but they have 
come to me singly and said. We made a mistake; 27 per cent. is too 
much, because our apples spoil when they have got so much, and we 
wish we did not have the law, and, Can’t you help us. But, you see, a 
man may furnish a pound of apples, and if it has 24 per cent. of water, 
it will have more food in it per pound than another brand of dried ap- 
ples, evaporated apples, with 27, 30 or 33 per cent. of water. Now, that 
is a question that has to be taken into consideration. It is not fair to 
allow the man with 35 per cent. of water in his product to compete under 
the same conditions with the man that has a product with 24 per cent. 
of water in it. 


This water content of food is important, not merely because it en- 
ables manufacturers to compete unfairly with one another and to sell 
to the consumer water at the price of food, but also because it involves 
a question of shrinkage. Apples containing 30 per cent. of water, if 
they remain on the grocers’ shelves for a long time, they are going to 
lose the water, going to dry out. Now a pint of apples six months later 
will not be any longer a pint of apples, though it may have been a 
pint when packed. Now, under the Food and Drugs Act we will be 
constantly confronted with this difficulty. We have got to consider the 
shrinkage of all sorts of products, and that shrinkage is not going to 
be the same in Savannah or New Orleans as it is going to be in Denver, 
because in New Orleans and Savannah we have a moist and humid and 
warm climate, and in Denver we have a cool and dry one. 

Now, the Bureau of Chemistry has made shipments of food products 
of various moisture content into all parts of the country and has stored 
them there under commercial conditions, and has weighed them from 
time to time and determined the losses of moisture in these different 
localities. That is done in order that, when the time comes, we may 
have our evidence to use in court, if it is necessary, because we will 
have to prove that a product was short weight or short measure or 
short count at the time when it went into interstate commerce, which 
could not always be the time at which the collection of the sample is 
made. We have made a very extensive study, for example, upon maca- 
roni. Macaroni contains ordinarily 12 or 14 per cent. moisture, and of 
New Orleans it may gain in weight, while if you shipped it to Denver 
it may lose in weight, and they may lose in one place in summer, and 
gain in the same place in winter. All these matters will have to be aired 
in court, and we will have to be ready to present our evidence and make 
our point. 

Another thing which is in a curious dilemma at present, another 
class of people, are the people-who put liquor in barrels. The Internal 
Revenue Bureau will not permit them to make their barrels above a 
certain size because of the tax levied per barrel. Beer, for instance, is 
so much a barrel, and if they make their barrels larger than a stand- 
ard barrel they are getting a certain amount of beer without paying a 
tax on it. But every time the empty barrel comes back to the brewity 
it has to be recoopered and repitched, and every time it does that it 
shrinks. Now after a few months their barrels are smaller than the 
standard barrel, and they are paying the Government Internal Revenue 
on more beer than they are selling. But under this new act, if their 
barrel is too small, why their product is misbranded. So if they make 
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STICKNEY 
SYRUPING MACHINE 
$125.00 


Instantly adjustable while run 
ning. Will handle one, two or 
three pound cans, and do per- 
fect work. 


CONDENSED MILK 
FILLER 


Standard machine of its class, 
in use by all the largest 
concerns. 


SPECIAL FILLING MA- 
CHINES for any purpose or 
capacity. EVAPORATED 
CREAM, BAKED BEANS, 
FATS, OILS, MUSTARDS, 
etc., in round or square cans 
or glass jars. 


HENRY R, STICKNEY, 


Special Agent SPRAGUE CANNING MACHINERY COMPANY, 
—FOR— 
NEW ENGLAND STATES... 


For Canners Who Want Service 


Cheapest 


No. 17 FIRE POT, Price Each $10.00 Net 


We recommend the C. & L. No. 17 Fire Pot as the best and most efficient 
Fire Pot on the market. It is made with two powerful burners that double 
the heat, swiveled so that the flames can be directed to encircle a pair of large 
sized capping steels and heat them quickly. It is very economical in opera- 
tion and will save you dollars in time. The saving in fuel alone will soon 
pay for cost of the fire pot. All leading jobbers in canners’ supplies will 
supply at factory price or we will ship direct if cash accompanies the order. 
Our catalog is free—send for one. 


CLAYTON & LAMBERT MFG. CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 
MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 


WORKS: 


ATLANTIC WHARE - 
Boston & Lakewood Avenue. 


OFFICE: 
2639 BOSTON ST. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


IMPROVED STEEL 
PROCESS KETTLE 


Equipped with all the latest 
improvements. Strongly and 
accurately made. Has been 
used for years with perfect 
satisfaction. 


COVE OYSTER 
CANS 


fe ft 


ATLANTIC CAN CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 


2 
No. 17 
C&L. 
sie 
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it too large, the Bureau of Internal Revenue gets them. If they make it 
too small, the amendment gets them, and they do not know where they 
are at (laughter). ° 

A Member: Do you know where they are at? 


Dr. Alsberg: That is only one of the curious situations that have 
arisen and will arise under this new law. Now, of course, we have got 
to work all these things out, but it is going to be the work of years, 
and it is going to take innumerable careful investigations on the part 
of the Bureau of Chemisiry to get at the facts so that we may have the 
evidence to present in court when that is necessary. 

There are one or two abuses which, perhaps, we will be able to 
straighten out under this amendment that the Department has been be- 
sieged for years to study. One of them I think is the — of the 
packing of lemons. I do not know whether we will be able to stop that, 
but it shows the curious ramifications of this amendment. When a man 
buys lemons in a New York actution, for example, he buys 300 lemons or 
260, and that means that there are 300 lemons to the box, and there 
has been a definite custom established on the size of the lemons which 
shall be sold for 300 lemons to the box. Now, a good many of the Sicili- 
an lemon exporters have devised the clever scheme—this is done in Sic- 
ily—of changing the size and shape of the box. They still put 300 
lemons into it, but they are little lemons, and the man who buys 300 
lemons to the box in this country is cheated. He thinks he is getting the 
standard size for 300, while he is actually getting 300 little ones instead 
of fair-sized lemons. 


E. E. CHASE 
President 
Canners’ League of California 
“Our Next Host’’ 


Now, that is one form of unfair competition that we may, perhaps. 
be able to stop through this amendment under the Food and Drugs Act. 

My reason, ladies and gentlemen, :for discussing all these curious 
features which have come up when we looked into the future enforce- 
ment of this amendment, is to point out that this amendment, like so 
much of the Food and Drugs Act, is not a sanitary or hygienic meas- 
ure, but is merely a measure for preventing unfair competition and for 
protecting the consumer, however, in so far as it prevents unfair com- 
petition. It is a protection, it is a tremendous benefit to the producers 
like yourselves, who ask no favors, but who depend upon their business 
ability and the quality of their products for their success. 

If I have been able to make this little-understood feature of the 
Food and Drugs Act clear, 1 believe that perhaps I may have created 
in some of you a friendlier spirit towards this act. And if I have been 
able to do that, I shall feel that I have entirely accomplished the pur- 
pose for which I came here. I thank you very much (applause). 

Mr. Fernald: Before introducing the next speaker I am going to 
introduce to the highest authority on earth, next to the President of 
the United States, an assembly of gentlemen who are producing eighty 
per cent. of all the food consumed by one hundred million of the best 
people on earth. I am going to introduce, Mr. Secretary, an assembly 
of men and women who are as conscientious and scrupulous in living up 
to the Pure Food and Drugs Act as it is possible to be. 

And now, my friends, I am going to introduce to you a gentleman in 
whom I have a _ peculiar and gratifying pride. While he is not a prod- 
uct of my own State, he makes a summer home with us for several weeks 
each season, a gentleman representing the President of the United States 
and this great government, the Secretary of Commerce, Hon. William C. 
Redfield. 


EXPORT TRADE—HOW TO GET IT AND HOW TO KEEP IT. 
BY HON. WILLIAM C. REDFIELD. 


The important subject of export trade falls naturally into three 
phases, which may be called briefly the supply, the manufacture, and 
the sale. The first of these has to do with the goods you buy before 
you get them. The second has to do with the same goods while they 
are in process at your works, and the third deals with them after they 
are manufactured. 

First of all, then, the canner is interested in a regular supply of 
materials, whether it be fish, vegetables, fruit or something else. it is 
essential for him to know that he can get sufficient of the right kind and 


at the right price. This necessity for a regular supply is of the very 
core of the business. If I cannot buy steel, I cannot make tools, and 
if I cannot make them, they cannot be sold either abroad or at home. 
If you cannot get the materials on which you must work, you may, at 
least, get a sufficient » meager | to keep your domestic market moving, 
but an export trade under such conditions is hardly to be expected. For 
observe as a fundamental factor that export trade depends upon a con- 
tinuity of supply and regularity of product. If there come times when 
you cannot fill orders, or if there are occasions when you cannot fill them 
with the goods of the same quality, you are closing the door to a for- 
eign trade in every case. For export trade cannot be run successfully as 
a “flyer” or as a welcome addition to a domestic market when times are 
dull at home, only to be neglected when the home market gets busy. 
Foreign trade needs not only to be studied, but to be given the same 
regular persistent thoughtful care that you have to give to your domestic 
market. If it is not taken seriously; if it is merely a pleasant addition, 
it is better to forget it. Your need for a regular.supply pee you in har- 
mony with every other man who believes in better methods of produc- 
tion and in conservation. You must be the friend of him who would 
improve farming methods. Whatever builds up the product per acre of 
our orchards and gardens and farms, builds up a more solid and uni- 
form foundation for your business. In him who makes ten apples grow 
where six grew before, you have a friend; and in him who makes ten 
sulmon swim where six swam before, you have also a friend. The can- 
ner is, by the very fact of his vocation, a friend of conservation and of 
food culture in all its forms, and this great association, with its mighty 
influence, ought to stand squarely behind every effort made both by sci- 
entific and practical men to make our crops larger and more uniform 
and to add to fish life and to increase other products in every practicat 
way. 


The tirst message I bring to you, then, is this: That you are help- 
ing yourselves when you help the farmer, the fish culturist and the pro- 
ducer of every kind to make his product better, larger, cheaper and of 
a more uniform quality. Here is the first step toward export trade. 


The second step lies in the processes of manufacture, and here again 
uniformity and regularity are of the greatest possible value. Foreign 
buyers, particularly in the Orient, depend a great deal upon what 
Chinamen called “chop,” or we may call the “brand.” If that chop con- 
tinues uniform and of sound quality, always alike year in and year out, 
justifying fully the label, then that chop will grow and expand under 
this system until a surprising amount of business can de bone merely 
through the quality of the chop. But let that chop be irregular, let 
semeone to save a few dollars at home send out a lot of poor-quality 
goods under that chop, and at once the business is gone. It dies a natu- 
ral death and is very dead, indeed, not to be revived in that market. 
For foreign trade goods must be good, and they must be alike. Ex- 
planations are not current in the foreign markets. It is quality that 
counts. 


I do not say this in criticism of your methods or assuming that you 
do not understand this sound principle. I am aware that efforts are 
being made through your association and by many of you individually 
to sustain quality and keep it uniform. I merely emphasize the fact that 


WM. C. REDFIELD 
Secretary of Commerce 


this is of vital importance, and that without it neither price of goods or 
attractiveness of label or business genius in other ways is of much 
good. The continuity of a sustained quality is a vital factor. This 
means more than your merely oe goods that are alike and treating 
them the same way. It means something of the attention which I note 
with pleasure is being given to carrying on your processes in such a 
way that when the goods arrive at the market they shall be uniform. 
I am informed that in some foreign markets for American canned goods 
loss from swellage, blow-holes and spoilage runs as high as five per cent., 
partly because goods intended for a southern hemisphere pass from a 
temperate zone into a tropical zone and vice versa, and partly because 
of difference in altitude. It is part of your professional burden as 
manufacturers to determine these things and learn how to avoid them, 
and if I am correctly informed, the study has been undertaken. . Then, 
too, there is complaint in warm climates over the discoloration of goods, 
and this again is a burden that it is upon you to carry, for observe that 
one cannot argue from an American method to a foreign one. One may 
not assume that the goods which are right for Maine or Missouri or 
Oregon are, therefore, good for Argentina or Australia or England. 
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THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 


Wells and‘Patapsco Sts. 


Baltimore, = Maryland 


“*Colossus’’ Pea Grader 


| We manufacture the following 
line of 


CANNING MACHINERY 
PEA GRADERS 
“Perfection” Power Cranes 
HAND CRANES 

CRANE FIXTURES 

PEA HULLERS 

PEA FILLERS and BRINERS 
“Cyclone” PULP MACHINE 
PULP FINISHING MACHINE 


CONTINUOUS STEAM 
EXHAUST BOXES 


PINEAPPLE GRATERS 

PROCESS KETTLES 

CRATES 

CAPPING STEELS 

PEACH PARERS 

FRICTION CLUTCH 

PULLEYS 

“DEACON” CAN OPENERS 

PITTING SPOONS 


and 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 


**Genuine’’ Bucklin 
Cyclone Pulp Machine 


Deacon Can Opener 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 


Wells and Patapsco Sts. 


Baltimore, = Maryland aiid 
Friction Clutch Pulley 
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Another of the fundamental factors in export trade is not to offer 
customers the goods you want to sell, but instead the goods they want 
to buy, and to sell them to them not in the condition in which they 
would be sold, let us say in New Orleans or Chicago, but in the condi- 
tion in which they are wanted for sale in perhaps Bombay or Mel- 
bourne. Many a man has come to grief in the foreign field through in- 
sisting upon selling things in his own way which commonly means not 
selling them at all or not more than once. And right here it is proper 
to say, though the subject may more truly relate to the third part of 
my theme, that an amusing ignorance of the factors in foreign competi- 
tion is frequently exhibited in our public discussions. What you hear 
is price, price, and again price. Goods compete in price? Well, that is 
true, but it is not the whole truth; indeed, there are places where it is a 
very small part of the truth, else there would not be different qualities 
of goods at varying prices in the market. 


Some of the other factors in competition are quality, suitability, 
tastefulness, attractiveness of packing. There is hardly a man or woman 
here today who would not pay more for something that pleased them 
better. You do not always have, in selling the goods abroad, to under- 
bid. ‘There are men in every country who are willing to pay for quality 
if they know it is there and is always kept there, and there are many 
men in many countries who are influenced to ew by the way the 
goods are packed. This last means more than it seems. If a clumsy la- 
bel is put upon the best goods, it hurts the goods and reduces the price. 
If poor goods are put under an attractive form for sale, it will help 
them get sold, and then the poor goods will spoil the rest of the busi- 
ness. If, however, good goods are put up under attractive labels, there 
is a chance to keep things going. But there is coming to be a very effi- 
cient form of public conscience on the subject of labels, which says quite 
plainly not only in this country, but in others, that the labels shall tell 
the truth, and not merely a part of the truth. For instance, there are 
many kinds of a well-known fish that are packed for foreign shipment. 
It is not wholly wise to label them all, let us say, just “pickerel,” using 
the name of this fish because it is not the real one. Buyers will pretty 
soon find out they are not alike and will visit their judgment on this 
business unwisdom by buying something else. 


NORMAN J. GRIFFITH 
President 
New York Canners’, Association 


A serious mistake is made if the immediate dime is preferred to the 


I recall a business house that deliberately started in 
to develop a foreign trade. There were two courses open to them: the 
temporary and the permanent. The dime course and the dollar course. 
They could get rather quickiy a lot of dimes they did not have, but 
they believed it would be better in the long run to defer those dimes even 
a few years and wait for the dollars, and so they went at it that way. 
They did not make the cheapest article they could produce and endeavor 
by that means to rush the market. On the contrary, they preferred to 
make a rather better article than was for sale in their particular mar- 
kets, and slowly and steadily built up a business on those lines, and 
this policy succeeded. Each year’s business naturally was better than 
the business of the year before, for every successive transaction was a 
foundation upon which others were sure to grow. They found people 
enough to pay for good quality, and while there were times when more 
goods could have been sold if they had been-cheaper, the truth jwas never 
lost sight of that business done on that plan would very likely be 
confined to that single transaction, or at least to but a few more. Cheap- 
ness is not the main thing to be achieved, particularly in a food prod- 
uct. The splendid success of American manufacturers in the foreign field 
has not been won that way. Cheapness in relation to high quality is all 
very well, but quality® will build up a business that will stay, while 
cheapness gets kicked out of the door. If it were understood that the 
product of a canner, whether it be fish or fruit or vegetables, was the 
best thing of the kind in the world, nothing in that same world could 
keep it from getting and holding a business. 

I have in mind now an American establishment which for many 
years has fought its battle on this single question of quality. It has 
not been an easy fight for them, but as the matter stands today, when 
others have been dull they are oversold, their product at prices quite be- 
yond those their competitors obtain is taken far in advance. Our Ameri- 
ean impatience does not take kindly to this long-distance business, but 
it is the very essence of success in the foreign field. Export business, 
by its very nature, is long-distance business. It has to be built up, and 
to reduce the quality or to depend upon the price when the quality is 
poor, - to take the foundation out from under the structure when it is 
builded. 

We have already passed to the third theme, the question of sale. 
Foreign trade in your goods; indeed, in any goods, is not a matter that 


future dollar. 
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ean be hurried. If-you expect to sell your 


roducts in the foreign field 
in the same way you sell them at home, give up the idea of a foreign 


trade and be content with home business. It can’t be done that way. 
But your business at home has not grown up hurriedly. It has been 
the product of slow cultivation; one article after another has been tried 
by experience, been accepted or found wanting. The same is true of the 
foreign field. Furthermore, you are dealing with what calls for something 
of a change in the habits of feeding among some peoples, and this natu- 
rally takes some amount of persuading. As a rule, the things which-are 
quickly done are as soon undone. I would rather, as a manufacturer 
myself, have a foreign market take up my goods only in small quan- 
ties if they took them up because they were good. ie that idea was 
enee established in the minds of half a dozen strong houses in that 
country, I should know that the rest was only a matter of time. 


When the sales question comes up, therefore, there is need both of 
patience and there is need of liberality. The buyers have got to be 
shown and it is up to you to show them, not merely by the honeyed 
phrases of your travelers or your attractive literature, but by the truth- 
fulness of your labels and the sound confirmation given by your goods 
to what the packing says about them. There are little trifles too that 
in the foreign field are important. It is not wise to think that you in 
your own factory can safely judge as to whether the demands of a 
foreign buyer are needless or not. Some countries perhaps would not 
want green labels. It would be a mistake because your label was green 
to say that was a foolish idea and to ship them that way. They would 
probably all come back. Furthermore, it is not always wise to offer 
in the foreign field certain goods just because they have sold well here. 
Perhaps it would be wiser to send to that country, find out exactly what 
they want, how it differs from your home product, and then make it for 
them. I know of men who make for the foreign field articles they 
never sell at home at all because they are too wise to offer in that market 
mace suited to this one or in this one goods that are made for the 
other. 


What is needed then throughout is knowledge. You need to know 


how to produce regularly larger crops of uniform quality. You need to 
know the chemical and economic data involved tn their continuous 


0. H. MITCHELL 
President 
Iowa Canners’ Association 


manufacture of goods of like perfection, and you need to know the 
tastes and fancies of the people abroad to whom they sholud be sold. 
Yet there is one thing more. It is well to do excellently that which 
you have already undertaken; but it is also well to look for the things 
which are left undone. Gur commissioner of fisheries could tell you of 
good food produpcts that are left untouched while others are continu- 
ously exploited. It would be wise to have a committee of your body have 
a frank talk with Commissioner Smith and to publish widely what he 
would say to you. I know that he would tell you that it is wise to 
take fully into your confidence the buyers on whom your business de- 
pends. He would say supply upon your packages, all pertinent facts 
about your product, even if a large portion of the consumers take no 
interest in the matter. He would say there should be no possible am- 
biguity or double understanding of the marks upon the packages. He 
would say that if the a is of the best species the maker is un- 
wise not to proclaim the fact, and if it is of a second quality or in- 
ferior species the consumer is bound to find it out and will visit 
vengeance accordingly if he thinks himself deceived. 

I have not meant in what I have said to criticize but to be helpful, 
but in order to be helpful it would not be just for me merely to say 
pleasant but rather pointed things about matters not yet perfect. My 
partner used to tell me, “Do not tell me the things which are going on 
rightly.”’ “You help me most by telling me of the things that are going 
wrongly.” I have not meant to put my few remarks too stron , in 
the latter scale, but rather by suggestions to be helpful to you. Large- 
ness of view is therefore the thing needed. Standing in your worshops 
you sholud look to the farmer or fruit grower with a sufficiently broad 
viewpoint to urge him to his continuous improving best in your behalf. 
Looking into your own shop this same self-criticism is the needed 
thing. Looking into the field abroad the same high purpose, the same 
liberal outlook is requisite. Spend freely upon the foreign field in de- 
monstration and in distribution. Put the best men available on the job 
and back them up by the continuous production of good food articles 
attractively packed and marked with truthful and explicit labels, and 
you cannot keep your sales from growing. Many in other lands want 
new foods and they want good foods and if you give them both they 
will come to you and you cannot help it. The Department of Commerce 
will help you so far as it lies in its power by the gathering of informa- 
tion, by the making of suggestions and by doing all it can to remove 
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Everywoman pick 
your package? 


She surely will, if you direct her attention 
to your product by the attractiveness of 
your carton or label! 


Instinctively she will be attracted to the 
well designed, colorful label—and if you 
have her attention you can sell her, granted 
that your product is of that quality that 
brings back a customer for more. 


So, placing your product before your 
buyers in an effectively labeled package, 
means as much as insisting that your 
salesmen be well groomed and well 
clothed. Both secure an audience with 
the buyer, and after you have gained that, 
it’s up to you to back up the label with 
the product. 


As acanner and jobber you need the sales 
help offered by a brand name that will 
stand out from the rest—that will be dis- 
tinctive, a label that is well proportioned, 
well designed, and well printed. Our 
Service of label printing specialists, together 
with an equipment and organization that is 
the largest one of its kind in the world, is 


yours to command. We can help you 
create a brand name that is distinctive— 
our Art Service consists of men who have 
had many years of experience in the de- 
signing and creating of labels and cartons. 
Surely this organization can take care of 
your carton and label requirements no 
matter how difficult they may be. 


'May we have your request for an assort- 


ment of samples that will conclusively 
prove to you that there is such a thing as 
label perfection? You might also mention 
in what quantities you buy and whether 
you contemplate putting a new brand on 
the market at the time of writing. 


Ce 
UNITED STATES PRINTING 
LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 


75 BEECH STREET, NORWOOD 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Folding Boxes : Labels : Advertising Specialties 
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World’s fastest huskers 


‘“MORRAL” 
Single 


90 ears a minute 


remove the butt, husk, and silk 


Automatically 


As the holder of all speed records for 1912 
and 1913, so will it be again this year— 
in speed our ‘‘Single’’ at 90 ears and our 
‘‘Double’’ at 180 ears a minute exceeds 
by 25% any other mechanical husker. 
For clean, uniform work, simplified oper- 
ations and economy from every view point, 
either of these ‘‘Morrals’ will perform 
faster, better and cheaper combined butt- 
ing, husking and silking than any other 
machine you can buy. And again, these 
quiet running, mechanically perfect, auto- 
matic ‘‘Morrals’’ wil] stand up and deliver 
this phenominal work we claim and 
guarantee, not only this season but the 
next and many more besides. Hear the 
‘*Morral’’ story—it’s a good one. 


—Double 


180 ears a minute 


~ 


HUNTLEY MFG. co., Silver Creek, N. Y. MORRAL BROS., MORRAL, oO. 
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urnecessary restrictions and arbitrary tariffs in which work you may 
rely upon the fact that the Department of State will cordially co-operate. 

Mr. Fernald: Just a moment. I have an announcement to make 
that will be particularly interesting to the ladies. The sight-seeing auto 
will leave the Belvedere at 12 o’clock, 2 o’clock and 3 o’clock today, and 
the ladies are invited to take the trip around the city. A rumor was 
circulated that there would be no extra trip, and this notice is to cor- 
rect that error. . 

And now those that wish to retire, will have the privilege of doing so 
of course, but the business of the meeting and the reports of commit- 
tees will be made at this time. We would like to have as many remain 
as can consistently do so. 

Mr. Leitsch: The Chairman having been compelled to leave to make 
the one o’clock train, I have been requested to make his report. It is 
very brief, inasmuch as the audit of the affairs of the Association has 
been made by the American Audit Committee, and has been printed, 
and a copy is in the hands of each member of the Association, and the 
Audit Committee recommends that the report of the American Audit 
Company be adopted as their report. Unless called for, it will not be 


read, as it has been printed and each member has a copy. (Report ac-. 


cepted.) 
REPORT OF AMERICAN AUDIT COMPANY ON EXAMINATION OF 
BOOKS OF TREASURER TO JANUARY 24, 1914. 


THE AMERICAN AUDIT COMPANY, 
Washington, D. C., January 29, 1914. 
Hon. Bert M. Fernald, President, 
National Canners’ Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

We have audited the accounts and records of the NATIONAL CAN- 
NERS’ ASSOCIATION for the year ended January 24, 1914, and submit 
our report, including Exhibits and Schedules, as follows: 

FXHIBIT: 
“A” Statement of Receipts and Disbursements—General Fund. For 
the year ended January 24, 1914. . 
“B” Statement of Receipts and Disbursements—Publicity Fund. 
For the year ended January 24, 1914. 
“C” Statement of Receipts and Disbursements—Research Labora- 
tories. From June 1, 1913, to January 24, 1914. 
“Dp” Statement of Receipts and Disbursements—Installation of Ap- 
paratus and Permanent Improvements, Research Labora- 
tories. From June 1, 1913, to January 24, 1914. 
SCHEDULE: 


“1” Accounts, Rosspraiite, Publicity, Booklet, Directory. At Janu- 
ary 24, 
“9* Office Furniture and Fixtures (at cost). At January 24, 1914. 
We examined the cancelled checks covering all items of disbursement, 
and verified the balance of cash on hand by reconciliation of the several 
bank accounts. 
We call your attention to the following sources of revenue, with 
certain comparisons with previous year: 


LOUISVILLE CONVENTION. 


Total cash balance, January 24, 1914...............cccceees $24,006.58 
This balance is deposited in the following banks: 

Harford National Bank, Bel Air, Md............cccceccccceceees $10,235.11 
Cecil National Bank, Port Deposit, Md................ceceeeeees 4,712.76 
$24,006.58 


The personal property of the Association is insured against loss by 
fire as follows: 


don and Globe, expires March 17, 1916..............c0eeeees $ 1,200.00 


Research Laboratories, 1739 H Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Policy No. 13377, Canners’ Exchange Subscribers, expires 


Policy No. 14962, Canners’ Exchange Subsgribers, ex- 


Laboratory, Bel Air, Md. Policy No. 26473, Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company, Harford County, expires April 24, 1920.. $ 450.00 
Our examination of the financial operations of the Association, cou- 
pled with the assurances of the Treasurer, shows that the Association is 
on a cash basis with no outstanding liabilities at January 24, 1914. 
The increased activities of the Association incident to the removal of 
the general offices to the national capital and the establishment of the 
Research Laboratories have greatly increased the volume of work in the 
accounting department. Notwithstanding this fact, we have found the 
accounts and records of the Association to have been kept in the same 
excellent manner which we have heretofore commended. 
Respectfully submitted, 
THE AMERICAN AUDIT COMPANY, 
By OTTO LUEBKERT, 
Resident Vice-President. 
(Seal) 
Approved: 
F. W. LAFRENTZ, 
President 


A. F. LAFRENTZ, 
Assistant Secretary. 
EXHIBIT “A” 
* NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Statement of 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS—GENERAL FUND. 
For the Year Ended January 24, 1914, 


Attest: 


ixpenses of Convention: 
—-—-——__ 1,321.19 
DIRECTORY. 
Advertisements and sale of Directory...............cseccceceees $ 1,856.81 
Expended for Printing and Postage. ...........ccsecssescccveee 514.49 
Profit for year ended January 24, 1914...............cccsceecees $ 1,342.32 
Profit for year ended January 20, 1913...........ccccccsccccccce 1,268.90 
Increased Profit for year ended January 24, 1914.......... $ 73.42 
MEMBERSHIP DUES. : 
Collected during year ended January 24, 1914.................. $14,979.98 
Collected during year ended January 29, 1913................... 12,114.33 
Increase for year ended January 24, 1914.................. $ 2,865.65 
PUBLICITY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Collected during year ended January 24, 1914................... $27,157.42 
Collected during year ended January 29, 1913................... 26,684.57 
Increase for year ended January 24, 1914................... $ 472.85 


From February 1, 1913, to April 1, 1913, there was expended 
for Scientific Research, including feed paid to Institute of 
Industrial Research, traveling expenses of Committee and 


other expenses incident to this work....................... $ 845.70 
And the contribution of the American Can Company for the 
expense above stated was.................... Sssonacesesece 845.70 


CANNED FOODS WEEK. 


In January, 1913, the Executive Committee appropriated for 


There was expended for this account: 
During year ended January 29, 1913.................. $ 2,526.40 
During year ended January 24 ,1914.................. 15,337.39 
—-—-—— $17,863.79 


which has been refunded to Publicity Fund, from which the appropria- 
tion was originally made. . 
The fund of $250.00 contributed by the National Canned Goods and 
Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association in 1911, for the establishment of 
chair of Scientific Research, is on deposit in bank. 
The various accounts show cash balances at January 24, 1914, as 
follows: 


Apparatus Research Laboratories... 229.60 


Receipts. 

Cash on hand January 29, 1913............. seuesiborsabenvwesee $ 1,918.45 
Sales of Badges, Louisville Convention...............cccceeeeceees 3,270.70 

Advertisements and Sales of Directory............... $ 1,856.81 
$21,511.45 

Disbursements. 
Expended on account Baltimore Convention.................... 152.84 
Expenses, Executive Committee and Advisory Board: 

— -—-—— $ 1,715.03 

Salaries, Secretary-Treasurer, Assistant Secretary and Stenog- 

Telegrams, Telephone, Expressage and Freight..... RhdGReasuds 308.34 
Expenses, Legal Department: 

—-——-— $ 2,006.76 

Expenses, Chicago Meeting, November 13, 1913..,.............0- 91.75 
Expenses, Committee on Samitation................ccccccccccces 119.15 
Salary and Expenses, Special Solictor of Membership.......... 593.51 
Cash Balance on Hand, deposited in banks, January 24, 1914.... 6,814.87 
$21,511.45 


EXHIBIT “B” 
NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Statement of 
RECBIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS—PUBLICITY FOUND. 
For the Year Ended January 24, 1914. 


Receipts. 

Collected from Wholesale Grocers’ Association.......... ene ee 2,714.77 
Refund, Account Special Publicity, 1913.....................05 5.00 
Refund, Balance of Appropriation for Canned Foods Week.... 2,136.21 

$38,265.02 

Disbursements. 

Laboratory Expense (Bel Air) Electric Current and Materials.. 81.54 
Office Furniture purchased during year...................e0e00- 490.60 


Salaries: Director of Publicity, Assistant Secretary, Stenog- 

raphers, Physicians’ Certificates, Clipping Bureau and De- 
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THE J. M. PAVER COMPANY “WE PAVE THE WAY” 
PAUL. W. PAVER, General Manager We pave the way fer 
BROKERS EXCLUSIVELY IN 
CANNED FOODS bution of good quality 
326 RIVER STRBET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | Foods. 
JOHN A. LEE JOHN B, HENDERSON 


LEE BROKERAGE COMPANY 


(NOT INCORPORATED) 


657 RANDOLPH ST. 


PHONE, HAYMARKET 3766 


We are quality brokers in Canned Foods. If you 
have anything that is good or fine, send us a sample and we 
can get you the price. If it is poor, we are the wrong 
people to send it to. We sell Canned Foods only, and 
more than any brokerage concerns ia the Central West, 
with two or three exceptions. Refer you to any whole- 
sale grocer in Chicago. 


CHICAGO. 


PICKRELL & CRAIG CO., Inc. 
CANNED FOOD SPECIALTIES 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


HARRY C. GILBERT CO. 
CANNED FOOD BROKERS 
INDIANA TOMATOES A SPECIALTY 
305 Majestic Building INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


WELL ER-MADE 


NEW PRACTICAL CONTINUOUS 
SYSTEM FOR WASHING, SORT- 
ING AND SCALDING TOMATOES 


has been produced by us to 
meet a long felt want of 
canners 


This System and its continuous operation is not 
merely an innovation as may be readily seen, but 
it reduces the labor of handling the raw product 
from one machine to another. 


It is constructed of steel, and performs the 
work more quickly, economically and satisfac- 
torily than with the old method. 


If you have not seen the operation of this 
System at the Convention at Baltimore, write for 
our special Canners’ Catalog—sent on request. | 


Weeller Mfg. Co. 


CHICAGO 
New York Office, 50 Church St. 
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American Audit Company............ 100.00 
Telephone, Telegrams, Expressage and Freight................. 616.66 
Expenses, Committee Soliciting Publicity Subscriptions from 
Salary and Expenses of Special Solictor of Publicity Sub- 
Treasurer’s Bond (Fidelity & Deposit 50. 
Corporate Representation and Filing Fee, State of Delaware... 27.00 
Maintenance Research Laboratories to February 1, 1914........ 6,272.18 
Permanent Improvements, Research Laboratories............. 895.11 
Cash Balance on Hand, January 24, 1914, Deposited in Banks.. 11,849.30 
$38,265.02 


EXHIBIT “C.” 
NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Statement of 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS—RESEARCH LABORATORY. 
From June 1, 1913, to January 24, 1914. 


Receipts. 
33.33 
$22,733.51 
Disbursements. 

Salaries: Chiefs, Assistants, Stenographers and Janitor...... $11,364.21 
Traveling Expenses, Chiefs and Assistants..................... 1,269.65 
Expenses of Members’ Committee on Scientific Research........ 466.51 
50.0000 9050555905 0004 06000 90000 54.60 
Cash Balance on hand, deposited in banks, January 24, 1914.... | 4,727.81 
$22,733.51 


EXHIBIT “D.” 
NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Statement of 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS, INSTALLATION APPARATUS 
AND PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS, RESEARCH LABORATO- 


RIES. 
From June 1, 1913, to January 24, 1914. 


Receipts. 
Publicity Fund Permanent -.. 2,895.11 
$19,621.67 
Disbursements. 

Cash Balance on Hand, deposited in banks, January) 
pay unadjusted bills for Research Apparatus 60 
$19,621.67 


SCHEDULE NO. 2. 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
OFFICE FURNITURE AND FIXTURES AT COST. 


An January 24, 1914. 
Addressograph and Motor.. 
Addressograph Stencils. 
Remington Typewriters 
Lettergraph Outfit .............. 
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Hat Rack 
Stoves ...... 


65. 
14 
37. 
71. 
25. 
20: 
Dictaphone .... 100. 
suds ted eu ee 16. 
Remington Typewriter (President’s Office).................... 100 
Shannon Punch (President's Office) 1 
41.87 
$1,904.02 
Fernald: Mr. Sears, Chairman of the Committee on Co-opera- 


tion with Wholesale Grocers will report. 


Mr. Sears: Your committee for the past year has discussed and 
unanimously agreed upon three propositions, a standard —e 
against spoils and swells, a pure food guarantee, and a standard or minf- 
mum specifications for shipping cases. 


REPORT OF THE CONFERENCE COMMITTEE. 


: ae the National Grocers’ Association is herewith respectfully sup- 
mit - 


Since the 1913 convention this committee perfected certain details 
in reference to recommending arbitrary weights to go upon labels and 
the same have been printed and sent to all canners of the United States. 
The recommendations have been generally adopted. 


During the year there have been a number of informal conferences 
between the Chairman of the Canners’ Committee and the Chairman of 
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the Wholesale Grocers’ Committee, and on October 2, 


1913, the joint 
committee held a meeting at the Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


After lengthy discussion, which was the culmination of considerable 


correspondence between the two committees, 
swell guarantee was presented: 


“All goods guaranteed against Spoils and Swells until July 
ist following date of shipment. After January ist, six months 
from date of invoice. Packer’s option to have goods returned at 
the expiration of the ——— or whenever a quantity may 
have accumulated sufficient to make a freight shipment, except 
where prevented from returning by Food Officials, in which event 
buyer shall furnish certificate of disposition from Food officials.” 
Full consideration was given the subject of a uniform food guaranty 

clause and the following has been unanimously recommended by the 
members of the Conference Committee represnting the National Can- 
ners’ Association and National Wholesale Grocers’ Association for your 


confirmation. 
CANNED FOOD GUARANTY. 


Approved by Joint Conference Committees of the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, of the United States, and the National Can- 
ners’ Association. 

I (we), the undersigned do hereby warrant and guarantee that the 
articles of foods and drugs which the undersigned has sold, or shal! 
at any time hereafter prepare or manufacture for, or sell or deliver to 
do and will comply with the 
United States Food and Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906, and all amendments 
thereto, and are not and shall not be adulterated or misbranded within 
the meaning of the said Act, and Amendments, and that they conform 
also to the food laws of the States to which [ (we) ship them. 

However, if the guarantor shall use labels furnished by the buyer 
under specific labeling instructions, said guarantor shall not be respon- 
sible to the buyer for misbranding, but guarantees only that the eon- 
tents comply with said food laws. 


the following uniform 


L. A. SEARS 
Ex-Pres. National Canners’ Association 


This shall be a continuing guaranty until notice of revocation be 
given in writing. Notice of acceptance of this guaranty is hereby waived. 

While at that time it seemed that the whole committee was unani- 
mous in the support of the guaranty, the members representing the Na- 
tional Wholsale Grocers’ Association have since presented another form. 

The subject of better containers was discussed at some length, but 
no formal action by the committee was agreed upon. ; 

Your committee further reports that during the year a standardiza- 
tion of the size of cans has been effected and the same is covered fully 
in Bulletin No. 10 issued by the National Canners’ Association and 
mailed to all its members. 

It is with keen regret that this committee reports the death of Mr. 
A. N. Wilson, who was chairman of the section of the committee which 
represented the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association. Mr. Wilson was 
a man of high calibre, big intellect and broad-minded accordingly. In all 
of the proceedings of this committee he showed a spirit of fairness which 
won the respect and esteem of his associates. 

Respectfully submitted, 
L. A. SEARS, 
Chairman. 

We also desire to report that the results of the conference comimttee 
representing the National Canners and National Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation on better shipping cases as follows: ' 


SPECIFICATIONS OF CANNED FOODS CASES MADE OF SAWN 


LUMBER, NAIL CONSTRUCTION, 
Boxes must be made from sound grade of lumber, dry and well sea- 
soned, with no loose knots in any part. 
Thickness of lumber in any part of the finished box must not be less 
than required by these specifications: 


: 
; 
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Revolution Cooki 

A COMPLETE COOKING OUTFIT FOR PULP, CATSUP, SYRUP, ETC. 

Cooks goods in less time, preserves the color, gives over three times the 

capacity in the same space and saves steam. In use now by some of 

the largest concerns in the country. References furnished. 

GEO. R. FIELDS, 54 South Fifteenth Street, Terre Haute, Indiana 
QUICK SERVICE PROMPT DELIVERY 
Conveying Machinery S PA U L,.D I NG oa Sanitary 

eanser. $8.00 per 
Hangers, Shafting and & M ETC ALF 
ent Cones, Betting PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. Steel Wool 


EVERYTHING IN CANNERS’ SUPPLIES 


COPPER KETTLES . FACTORY SUPPLIES 


HOGG & LYTLE, Limitepd 


HEAD OFFICE ; TORONTO, CANADA 


SEED PEAS 


The HARDY nature of Canadian Grown Peas is well known to Canners. 
Our STOCKS of Peas have a reputation. 


For Purity They are Unsurpassed. 
A Good Combination. 


LET US QUOTE YOU SPOTS OR FUTURES 


HALLER’S FRUIT SORTING, PICKING 
SPRAYING AND DRAINAGE TABLE 


= 


ALL double coated tin, finely perforated conveyor, sanitary 
and durable in every way 


USED ALSO IN CONNECTION WITH OUR FRUIT AND OYSTER WASHER 
MADE ONY The Joseph Haller Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Write for descriptive circular and list of users 
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MACHINES YOU SHOULD USE 


To Pack According to 
Latest Requirements 


AYARS EXHAUSTER 
WITH TOP 
REMOVED 


AYARS ROTARY 
PEA AND BEAN FILLER 
FOR SANITARY CANS 


Ayars Machine Company, 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Lrp., Hamitron, Ont., Sole Agents for Canada. 
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AYARS 
TOMATO FILLER 
FOR 
SANITARY CANS 


FRUIT 
AND 
TOMATO 
WASHER 


Ayars Machine Company, 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., Lrp, HAmivron, Onr., Sole Agents for Canada. 
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Boxes holding two dozen No. 1, 4 dozen No. 2, and boxes of less ca- 
pacity. 

ENDS—% inch thick DIS, 1 or 2 pes. When made of 2 pcs., to be 
fastened with two corrugated metal fasteners, at least 1% inch long by 
% inch wide; or tongued, grooved and securely glued; or, cleated with 
two cleats on each end, 14% wide by % inch thick. Each cleat nailed with 
five nails sufficiently long to go through both thickness and clinch. 

(“DIS” means “dressed one side.’’) 


SIDES—% inch thick DIS, not more than 2 pes., to be nailed to the 
end with at least 5 5-d cement, coated or barbed full length nails at each 
nailing edge. 

T. & B.—*% inch thick DIS, or bottoms only may be smoothly sawn, 
not more than 3 pes., to be nailed to the end with 5 5-d cement coated or 
barbed full length nails at each nailing edge. 

Cases holding 24 No. 2%, No. 3, 4% inch, 5 inch and 5% inch cans. 

ENDS—% inch thick DIS, 1 or 2 pes. When made of 2 pes. to be 
fastened with two corrugated metal fasteners at least 1% inch long by 
% inch wide; or tongued, grooved and securely glued, or cleated with 
two cleats on each end, 1 inch wide by % inch thick. Each cleat nailed 
with five nails sufficiently long to go through both thicknesses and clinch. 


SIDES—*% inch thick DIS, not more than 2 pes., to be nailed to the 
end with at least 5 5-d cement, coated or barbed full length nails at each 
nailing edge. 

T. & B.—% inch thick DIS, or bottoms only may be smoothly sawn, 
not more than three pes., to be nailed to end with 5-5d cement, coated or 
barbed full length nails at each nailing edge. 

Case Holding 6 No. 10 Cans: 

Specifications for this case shall be the same as 24 No. 2%, except 
that sides are to be nailed to end with 4 5-d cement, coated or barbed 
full length nails at each nailing edge. 

12 Nw. 10 Cans, when packed two high, or double decker. 

ENDS—13-16 inch thick DIS, not over 3 pes., each piece fastened 
together with two corrugated fasteners 1% inch long x % inch wide, or 
34 inch thick DIS not over 8 pes., each end cleated with two wooden 
cleats on each end: cleats not less than * inch thick x 14 inch wide. 
fLach cleat nailed with not less than 6 nails sufficiently long to go 
through both thicknesses and clinch. 

SIDES—*% inch thick DIS, not over 3 pes., to be nailed to end with 
not less than 6 6-d cement, coated or barbed full length nails at each 
nailing edge. 

T. & B.—*% inch thick DIS or bottoms only may be smoothly sawn, 
not more than 3 pes., nailed to end with at least 6 6-d cement, coated 
or barbed full length nails at each nailing edge. 

Specifications for Lock Cornered Cases for No. 2 Cans. 

ENDS AND SIDES 7-16 INCHES THICK. 

TOPS AND BOTTOMS % INCHES THICK. 


Specifications for Dovetailed and Glued Cases for No. 2 Cans. 

ENDS—*% inch thick. 

SIDES, TOPS AND BOTTOMS % inch thick, bottoms to be nailed 
with 5 4-d cement coated nails in each end and 2 4-d cement coated nails 
in each side. Tops to be nailed with 4 4-d cement coated nails in each 
end and 1 4-d cement coated nail in each side. 


Specifications for No. 3 Cans for both Lock Cornered and Dovetailed and 
Glued Boxes. 


ENDS % inches thick. SIDES, TOPS AND BOTTOMS % inches 
thick, bottoms to be nailed with 6 5-d cement coated nails in each end 
and 3 4-d cement coated nails in each end, and 2 4-d cement coated nails 
in each side. 

The following attached to report: 

Moved that the report of Committee on standard sawed and nailed 
construction cases be adopted, and all transportation lines notified and 
requested to take such action as will prevent shipments being accepted 
for transportation in cases that do not comply with these specifications 
and they also be requested to confer with a committee of three of the 
————- “to be appointed by the President,” as to the time to make 
this effective. 


? Moved and carried that the report of the Special Committee on Bet- 
ter Shipping cases be adopted and referred to the National Canners‘ 
Associtiation now in session for approval with the request that the 
matter of fixing the date these specifications shall become effective 
in the tariffs of transportation companies be referred to the Co-operative 
Committee of the National Canners’ Assocition and Conference Com- 
mittee of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, and representa- 
tives of transportation companies. 


A Member: Does that mean that the Association is to adopt them? 
That is very conflicting with the Western packers. There are lots of 
hardwood boxes you have not mentioned at all, cases made on the 
Western Coast, the third board in between is unplaned or undressed. 
You are creating a hardship on Western packers. 


Mr. Sears: Unless we do agree on something that they will accept, 
you will have % ends; a box will cost you 15c for No. 2 size. 

Mr. Shofer: When we took this matter up with the railroad com- 
panies the specifications they had ordered were % inch ends and half- 
a sides, tops and bottoms with nails in the board and out of clear 
umber. 


A Member: The representatives of the railroads are here. 


Mr. Sears: A resolution here explains it exactly. There were rep- 
resentatives from the railroads, from the Box Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and from the can manufacturers and from the Wholesale Grocers 
and from the National Association. It met some weeks ago, the Tri-State, 
and discussed it out and finished up here, and this is the substance of 
the whole thing. It really conforms to the railroads’ suggestion all along 
ihe line, and we have pretty good assurance that they will accept these 
specifications in lieu of the ones already printed an the tariffs. 

Mr. Robinson: ‘The point I don’t think has been touched upon is 
nailing on the sides with five nails. Some of you are aware of the fact 
that a great many of these sides are in two pieces, and that the pieces 
are identical or ordinarily of the same width. In nailing on those sides 
we drive two nails in each piece. That gives us four nails. What do we 
do with the fifth nail? 

A Member: Put in six nails then. if you can. 


A Member: I move that the specifications be amended, if it can be 


done without trouble. There are a great many of our box manufacturers 
who have the lumber sawed and seasoned for making up this season’s 
supply of cases. They saw off sides for their No. 2 case a certain thick- 
ness of lumber, with the expectation of resawing it into a certain num- 
ber of sides; and I think most of them have made their preparations 
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for this year for 5-16 thickness instead of six. Wouldn’t it be good 
policy to defer putting in force those specifications so far as No. 2 is 


concerned until after this lumber has been used up? 


Mr. Hoffecker: Lest anybody have a wrong impression as to the 
force and significance of these specifications when adopted, I want to 
say that this is simply the minimum specification. Any packer can use 
as much better box than this specification as he is willing to pay for. 
If he wants to make his ends an inch thick, and sides, tops and bot- 
toms half-inch, it is his privilege to do so just as much after we adopt 


W. HOFFECKER 


these specifications as it is for him to do so now. The thing we are 
aiming at is to absolutely prohibit the bum boxes that have been deliv- 
ered to the transportation companies, made out of half-inch ends and 
quarter-inch sides, tops and bottoms, and nailed with four nails and 
made in four pieces. 
: Mr. Wardrop: Has this discussion any bearing on the corrugated 
0x ? 

A Member: None at all. These specifications relate only to cases 
made of sawn lumber, nail construction. It does not deal with the dove- 
tail nor lock-cornered nor the fibre case, or any other, whatsoever. 


A Member: Would it affect present fright rates in any way? 


Mr. Sears: No. sir. The cases that these specifications cover are 
exactly the cases that apply to the present weights as allowed by the 
railroads for No. 2 cases, 3’s, etc. 

Mr. Silver: I would like to add that we have gone into detail as 
to what shall constitute, and have on record, a standard case, so that 
any one simply can say, I want a standard case and he can refer to 
this and know what he has a right to demand. 


A Member: I would like to know if it is the object of the railroad 
companies in getting these better cases to make a difference between 
the rates on wood cases or on corrugated or fibred cases. Is this a plan 
to discriminate against the paper or other cases in preference to those? 

Mr. Carter (of the Pennsylvania R. R.): We are permitted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, who regulate the rates and make 
the regulations of the railroads, to charge a higher rate of freight on 
inferior cases or packages. While we do not in most cases refuse to 
accept shipments, we do charge a higher percentage of rate on ship- 
ments in inferior cases, and this thing has gone to such an extent that 
it is absolutely necessary that we either have a better package or we 
get a higher rate of freight to reimburse us for the expense in re- 
coopering these packages before we can make delivery. 

Mr. Fernald: You have heard the report as read by Mr. Sears, 
Chairman of the Committee. 


(Report adopted.) 


Mr. Numsen: Mr. Chairman, with your permission I should like to 
offer the following resolution that is of interest to the City of Baltimore. 


ENDORSING FLAG CENTENNIAL. 


Mr. Gorrell: Whereas, plans are maturing in Baltimore City, the 
historic spot where Key’s immortal lyric, “The Star-spangled Banner” 
was written, to mark its birth place and the centennial of its birth by a 
national celebration, which shall commemorate the song and the events 
which inspired its production; the strategic battle of North Point, and 
the gallant defense of Fort McHenry—events which were the turning 
points in the War of 1812, and figured pre-eminently in the ultimate 
achievement of our national independence, and the century of peace 
and progress the nation has enjoyed; and 


Whereas, The National Canners’ Association and Allied Industries 
are keenly alive to the blessings and benefits which have arisen from 
the successful defense of Baltimore, its gift of the national anthem to the 
republic, and the patriotic responsibilities involved, therefore be it 

Resolved, that we most heartily endorse the proposition to hold 
a National Centennial Celebration; and be it further oo 

Resolved, that the officers of this organization are hereby authorized 
and directed to take appropriate steps to enlist interest and co-opera- 
tion, not only among the membership of this body, but among all 
elements of our people in every section of the country. 

(Resolution adopted.) : 

Mr. Sears: I had not quite finished my report. I have another reso- 
lution to offer to complete it. 

Whereas, this joint conference held in Baltimore February 4, 1914, 


participated in by O. B. McGlasson, A. H. Beckmann, G a 
W. F. Bode, W. B. Timms, T. S. saree 5 


4 
ae 
Wason, 
; . Sears, 
ym. Thomas, W. O. Hoffecker, H. C. rg Wm. Silver, Mr. 
: Peterson, of the American Can Company; EB. C. Shriver, S. R. Clapp, W. 
Be T. Carter, having agreed upon specifications named herewith as suit- 
Teas able containers for canned foods cases, insuring their safe carriage from 
place of manufacture to consumer, 
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THEC.M.KEMP 


OPERATING EXHIBIT OF GAS APPARATUS FOR 
CANNING AND CAN MAKING PLANTS AT THE 
BALTIMORE CONVENTION. 


AUTOMATIC ONE 
PIPE SYSTEMS 
SYANANAGA OL 
AdIid AV ON 


20th CENTURY NAPTHA GAS GENERATING MACHINE, 
ALSO THE KEMP SYSTEM OF USING NATURAL OR 
MANUFACTURED MUNICIPAL GAS FOR ALL FACTORY 
PURPOSES. RENDERS MOST EFFICIENT AND MOST 
ECONOMICAL SERVICE. 


The Kemp Mfg Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Be it resolved, that the firms, corporations and associations repre- 
sented at this meeting, named above, recommend to the United States 
Government that they authorize changes in their specifications as to 
canned foods cases bought by the Government for use in the Army and 
Navy, agreed upon by these represntatives, and that a copy of this 
preamble and resolution be forwarded to the various buying depart- 
ments of the Government. 


I want to say, in explanation, in offering this resolution, that the 
United States Government specifications for their boxes are special. 
This is a good box that we have recommended here, with the addition 
of the hoop that they require to be on all their cases. We believe it 
would answer the purposes of the Government, and we therefore want 
to try to get them to adopt these specifications. Not only would it be of 
benefit to the canner or distributor, but to the Government, because 
they could go to any canner’s stock or jobber’s stock and buy their re- 
quirements, and a proper effort should be made to that end. 


Mr. Hoffecker: In that paper which Mr. Sears read, I would like 
very much, sir, to have the Tri-State Packers’ Association represented 
there, and that, if it does not do any detriment to that paper, I be 
entered there as President of the Tri-State Packers’ Association. (Reso- 
lution adopted.) 

Mr. Fernald: The question, gentlemen, is on the carrying forward 
of the proposition as already presented to you, and how it shall be 
handled, and Mr. Sears moves its adoption. 

Mr. Silver: I want to suggest that that be worded to read “as 
adopted.” That has already been adopted, you understand—as adopted 
by the National Canners’ Association. It gains in strength when we 
say, has been adopted, which is the truth. 

Mr. Sears: The minutes will show that, that it has been. 

Mr. Fernald: And all in favor of the adoption as read will say aye. 
It is a vote. 


COMMITTEE ON PRESIDENT’S RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Consider it advisable that the subject of reserved fund be taken up 
by the Executive Committee at the next meeting. 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION AND ON ADJUSTMENT. 


The Committee on Legislation respectfully reports that the particulars 
of this class of work carried on by the Association during 1913 are 
fully covered in the general report of the Secretary and need not be 
set out here at length. 

The importance of the work of the Association in this particular 
direction cannot be overestimated, and the necessity is apparent for 
the enactment of additional laws or amendments which will guarantee 
the consumer a proper product. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. V. STOCKHAM, Chairman. 

The Committee of Adjustment respectively submit the following re- 
port. 

The work of this committee has now exetended over two years. Its 
functions have broadened so that now not only disputes between buyer 
and seller are acted upon, but it is frequently called upon to act as final 
—— in disagreements between packers and to give advice and in- 
formation. 


GEO. BURNHAM MORRILL 
Vice President ~ 
Maine Canners’ Association 


The committee. through its legal department, have when necessary 
brought suit in defense of the rights of packer members. 

In some cases of seizure by the Government expert testimony has 
been furnished with favorable results. The committee are keenly alive to 
the necessity of the greatest care and fairness, in the treatment of cases 
involving disputes between buyer and packer. Our desire has been to 
contribute to the building up of the industry and no packer who has 
made a poor delivery should be supported but on the other hand it is 
our intention to protect (even by recourse to the courts) the packer who 
has made a good delivery on account of a falling market has been im- 
posed upon by an unscrupulous buyer. 


We recognize the impossibility of our committee handling even a frac- 
tion of all the cases of disputes between buyer and seller and therefore 
are in favor of regular arbitration boards throughout the country. 

These Boards necessarily will be composed, in the main, of jobbers 
and brokers. As it seems impracticable to have the packer represented, 
We, therefore, recommend that the personnel of these Boards be made 


acceptable to the National Canners’ Association and that a complete 
list, showing membership and territory covered, be on file at the office 
in Washington. 


We call particular attention to the matter of contracts. We recom- 
mend that packers make their contracts clear, especially in the descrip- 
tion of the goods to be delivered and as to the time of delivery, and in 
each case discount rate and time. 

The committee in its decision have frequently refused to support the 
contentions of packers whose deliveries were poor. But on the other 
hand we have found cases where the packer was shamefully treated. 


We recommend that the bureau hereafter be termed the Bureau of 
Adjustment and Information, and that a complete list of all cases be 
kept on file with the opinion and recommendation of the committee, and 
that this information be available for every member. 


We recommend that an officer be employed at a suitable salary to 
tuke up the cases that do not come before Arbitration Boards. 


We recommend that when, in the careful judgment of the committee, 
and approved by the President of the Association, suit be brought in 
behalf of a member who may have been subjected to loss, through re- 
jection or otherwise, a record of the case be published in the Bulletin for 


the use of every packer. 
Cc. S. STEVENS, New Jersey. 
D. C. PIERCE, New York. 
E. V. STOCKHAM, Maryland, 
Chairman. 


Mr. Fernald: Mr. Lee, Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, 
are you ready to report? 


THE RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. Lee: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: Your committee was 
somewhat embarrassed because of the lack of good English, to say the 
many good things that we wanted to say about the many friends that 
this Association has made during its history, and we found it necessary 
to go back to the good old Anglo-Saxon words of “I thank you;” and 
we want you to feel, and we hope everybody will feel, that the apprecia- 
tion is full in every respect. 


I will proceed to read the resolutions and will allow a space be- 
tween the resolutions for interruption, if there is anything to be said 
about the one that just precedes the pause: 


THANKING THE CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE, 


WHEREAS, The Baltimore Canned Goods Exchange has, by liberal 
expenditure of funds and the personal efforts of its members and care- 
fully systematized preparation for our coming, greatly aided in the 
ae of this convention and in the comfort of the delegates; therefore, 


RESOLVER, That the National Canners’ Association, in convention 
assembled, does hereby express to the Baltimore Canned Goods Exchange 
its sincere appreciation of the work they have done and of the welcome 
that they have given us to their city. . 


TO CARDINAL GIBBONS, GOVERNOR AND MAYOR. 


RESOLVED, That the National Canners’ Association express their 
thanks and appreciation for the courtesies which have been extended to 
them by his Eminence James Cardinal Gibbons, nis Excellency Phil- 
lips Lee Goldsborough, Governor of Maryland: his Honor James H. Pres- 
ton, Mayor of the City of Baltimore, and the other officials who have 
made our welcome so cordial and our entertainment so complete. 


TO THE LADIES. 


BE If FURTHER RESOLVED, That the ladies of the City of Balti- 
more be tendered our fullest thanks for the delightful and complete man- 
ner in which they have entertained the visiting ladies, nothing having 
heen left undone to make their stay enjoyable. 


TO SECRETARY REDFIELD. 


RESOLVED, That we hereby express our thanks and appreciation 
to the Hon. William C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce, for his address 
at this convention and for the substantial aid his department has given 
the Canned Food industry in extending its export trade. 


TO THE SPEAKERS. 


WHEREAS, The proceedings of the annual conventions of The Na- 
tional Canners’ Association are accepted as authoritative aid in the 
development of our industry, and ’ 


WHEREAS, The addresses and papers of the 1914 convention have 
been unusually instructive and interesting, therefore be it 


RESOLVED; That we extend our sincere thanks in appreciation o 
their work to all who have participated, and especially to Mrs. M. V. 
Terhune (Marion Harland), Mrs. Winifred Harper Cooley, Hon. J. 
Harry Covington, Hugh S. Orem, Dr. C. L. Alsberg, Mr. O. B. Me- 
Glasson, Mr. John A. Green, Capt. J. J. Reynolds, Mr. Miller Freeman, 
Mr. George G. Bailey, Dr. H. J. Wheeler, Mr. John A. Lee, Mr. W. C. 
Langbridge and Mr. Richard Dallam. 


TO SECRETARY BRYAN. 


WHEREAS, The Department of State has co-operated with our Asso- 
ciation in every possible way in developing our trade, we therefore ten- 
der to the Hon. William J. Bryan, Secretary of State, and to his asso- 
ciates, our sincere appreciation of their co-operation and support. 


TO THE ALLIED ASSOCIATIONS. 


RESOLVED, That our relations during the past year with The Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ Association, Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation and the National Retail Grocers’ Association, have been very cor- 
dial and profitable, and that we hereby extend to these Associations our 
compliments and the best wishes for a continuance of their success and 
of these pleasant relations. 


TO DR. ALSBERG. 


RESOLVED, That we again assert our satisfaction and accord with 
the National Pure Food Law and with the fair and impartial execution 
of the same under Dr. C. L. Alsberg, and we hereby undertake and bind 
ourselves to give loyal support to the enforcement of the present law and 
of any reasonable extension oe food supervision that may be pro- 
mulgated by Congress or the partment of Agriculture. 
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The latest in 
Double Seamers are 
the three new 
models No. 98—AT, 
illustrated on this 
page. 

No lever. No 
treadle. Works 
automatic. The 
can stands still dur- 
ing the seaming. 

Very few parts. 
Very compact. 
Very simple. 

Will seal 50 cans 
per minute. 

It has had a thor- 
ough “tryout” and 
will stand the most 
rigorous tests. 

No complicated 
mechanism, Can- 
not get out of order. 
All parts inter- 
changeable. Lub- 
ricating system 
good. 

Automat’e turret 
mechanism entire- 
ly independent of 
the seaming mec- 
hanism. 

The machine 
may be taken apart 
and reassembled 
regardless of the 
position of the 
seaming head or 
turret. Sets itself. 
An exclusive feature 
not found in any other 
Double Seamer. 

Ams famous ec- 
centric seaming 
head with the ready 
adjusted seaming 
ring on all of our 
Double Seamers. 

Good for all kinds 
of round cans up to 
and including No. 
3's. 

Can Making 
equipment is our 
specialty. It is not 
a side issue. Build- 
ers of Complete Can 
Making equip- 
ments. 


Patents Pending 
No. 98—AT. DOUBLE SEAMER, Hand Feed 


No. 98=AT. Conveyor 
with Automatic 
Cover Feed 


Patent Pending 


This machine works automatic throughout. The cans are placed on 
the conveyor, which carries them under the cover feed where a cover is 
automatically placed on the can before it engages the seaming roller. This 
double seamer was THE SENSATION at the Baltimore Convention, where 
it received the greatest amount of praise. 

The machine is very simple and compact. It takes up very little space, 
as the illustration shows. There are no parts to get out of order; there is 
no adjustment or timing; the machine sets itself It may be taken apart 
and assembled regardless of any fixed position. Alls zes including No. 3’s. 
Capacity 50 per minute. 


Max Ams Machine Co., 


The Seal of Safety 


Ams New Type Double Seamers 
The No. 98=-AT Double Seamer 


(Automatic Turret) 


No. 97-AT. Automatic Crimper 


Patent Pending 


The operation of this machine is similar to the No. 98 AT Double 
Seamer, the difference being that instead of seaming on the cover, it crimps 
it on before the cans pass into the exhaust box, or double seamer, as the 
case may be. It is a very simple machine and adjustable for all size cans 
up to and including No. 3's. Capacity 50 per minute. 


No. 98-AT. Conveyor and Hand 
Cover Feed 


‘ Patent Pending 

This automatic double seamer has the hand cover feed. The mechanism 
is automatic and the chain carrier moves evenly with the filled can until 
it reaches the turret. The cover is then. fed by hand on to the can before it 
engages the seaming rollers. There is a preference at times for this type 
of cover feed. However, the automatic cover feed can be attached in place 
of the semi, at the convenience of the operator. It is all very simple and 
requires no skill to operate. Capacity 50 per minute. Will take all standard 
sizes up to and including No. 3’s. 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


CHAS. M. AMS, President 


COAST AGENTS—BERGER & CARTER CO., SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES AND SEATTLE 
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AGAINST THE DATING BILL. 


WHEREAS, There is now pending in the House of Representatives 
of the United States a bill, which, if it becomes a law, will require the 
year of packing to be stated on the label of all canned foods, and 

WHEREAS, This requirement would result in no benefit to the con- 
sumer, for the reason that the age of canned foods has nothing what- 
ever to do with the deterioration thereof, some canned foods in fact, im- 
proving with age, and would, on the contrary, work a great detriment 
and injustice to the canning industry by causing unnecessary and un- 
merited alarm among the consumers; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the members of this Association be urged to op- 
pose the passage of this bill. 


TO THE AMERICAN CAN COMPANY AND OTHERS. 


WHEREAS, The American Can Company, has by an outlay of a 
large sum of money, equipped The National Canners’ Laboratory in 
the City of Washington and presented it to the canning industry, and 

WHEREAS, The presentation to the canning industry of this valu- 
able aid to the continued success thereof, has been made with evident 
generosity and real purpose to better the standard of our products; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That we hereby extend our thanks to the American 
Can Company for this valuable laboratory equipment, as well as for 
their financial and moral support to the other features of our work. 


RESOLVED, That the thanks of The National Canners’ Association 
be and hereby are extended to the allied interests who have so liberally 
contributed toward the expense of our laboratory and publicity work. 
We are especially indebted to The Canning Machinery and Supplies As- 
sociation, The National Canned Foods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation, The Continental Can Company, American Sheet and Tin Plate 
Company, Max Ams Machine Company, Johnson-Morse Can Company, 
Southern Can Company, The John Boyle Company, W. W. Boyer & Com- 
pany and the Worcester Salt Company. 


ON CANNED FOODS WEEK. 


RESOLVED. That we hereby extend to the Committee on Canned 
Foods Week and to the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, South- 
ern Wholesale Grocers’ Association and National Retail Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, our thanks and appreciation of and for the financial and moral 
support which made this work a success. 


DEATHS OF A. M. WILSON AND GEORGE H. GEORGE. 


WHEREAS, The National Canners’ Association has, for a number 
of years, been greatly benefitted by the friendship, advice and support 
of the late Arthur M. Wilson, of Hartford, Connecticut, whose death has 
brought to our members profound regret and grief; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That we extend our sincere sympathy in their great 
loss, to the family, friends and business associates of Mr. Wilson, and 
also to the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, of which he was an 
honored member. 


WHEREAS, Almighty God, in his Divine wisdom, has taken from 
our midst Mr. George H. George, a man who by his worthiness, integrity 
and sterling character had attained a position of honor and respect in 
his community ; 


WHEREAS, Mr. George was an active and influential member of 
our Association, an honored member of our Board of Directors and one 
who had, by his energy and marked ability, aided greatly in establish- 
ing our Association in the northwest; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That we extend to the family, friends and business as- 
sociates ? Mr. George, our sincere sympathy in their great loss and be- 
reavement. 


PLACE OF NEXT CONVENTION. 


RESOLVED, That the selection of the location of and the arrange- 
ments for the 1915 Annual Convention is hereby referred to the Prest- 
dents of the National Canners’ Association, Machinery and Supplies As- 
sociation and the Canned Foods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association, 
with power to act. 


TO THE OFFICERS. 


RESOLVED, That we hereby extend the thanks of The National Can- 
ners’ Association to our President, Hon. Bert. M. Fernald; our Vice- 
President, Mr. William C. Leitsch, and our Secretary, Mr. Frank E. Gor- 
rell ,and to our Board of Directors who have guided our organization so 
successfully and wisely during the past year. 


Cc. T. LEE, 

GEO. N. NUMSEN, 
FLOYD J. MATTICE, 
F. M. SHOOK, 

GEO. E. STOCKING. 


Mr. Lee: During the last few days we have been drawn closer than 
ever to our friend, the splendid big man who has stood at the head of 
this organization during the past year. If it were possible, we would 
express our feeling for him in such a way that the whole world would 
know, but unfortunately this is not possible, and the committee there- 
fore asks you to pass a resolution so that the wife and family at home, 
little Bert, the grandson, and all others may know that we love him. 
move you, Mr. Chairman, that this resolution be properly engrossed 
and presented to Mr. Fernald: 


TO HON. BERT M. FERNALD. 


WHEREAS, The National Canners’ Association has, during the past 
year, extended its usefulness and increased in the confidence of its mem- 
bers and of the public, and 


WHEREAS, A very large measure of this success is attributable to 
our President, Bert M. Fernald, who has guided the organization with 
great wisdom and cordiality; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, By The National Canners’ Association assembled in 
annual convention in the City of Baltimore, that we hereby express to 
Mr. Fernald, our sincere thanks and our appreciation of his fidelity and 
wisdom; be it further 


RESOLVED, That this resolution be spread upon the records of the 
Association as a perpetual evidence of our love and esteem. 

Mr. Leitsch: The question is upon the adoption of this resolution, 
and it will be by rising vote (applause). 


It is-unanimously adopted. I will now recognize Mr. Burden. 
- Mr. Burden: Ladies and gentlemen, after the previous resolution 
there is but little left for me to say, except that we have a little token 
here of sentiment that is offered on behalf of some of the members 0j 
this Association, and possibly it is in order at this moment to express 
what has been in my mind during this convention. 


In the geography of the State of Maine there exists a beautiful 
sheet of water called the Fox Island Thoroughfare. Some a would 
not recognize that as a sheet of water, but any traveller through there 
will recognize it. Some years ago there existed on the hillside there, on 
a steep terrace, in large white letters, composd of stones painted white 
the word “Dirigo.” I went through on one occasion and saw that, and 
did not understand what it meant. But later on, coming across a cut 
of the coat-of-arms of the State of Maine: I saw: “I direct.” 

Therefore, we have some reason, I thnik, to understand the ability of 
Governor Fernald, who has been rearer under that motto, and his suc- 
cessful direction of the Association during the past year may be, I think, 
somewhat attributed to the fact that he was born and brought up in the 
atmosphere of the State of Maine. 


We also feel that this little token which is being presented now is a 
distinct tribute to the assistance that he has had in the administration 
of this office from Mrs. Fernald, and I am sure you will all understand 
the sentiment that goes with the gift (applause). 

An immense bouquet of American Beauty roses was here presented 
to ex-President Fernald. 


Mr. Fernald: Mr. Burden and members of the Association: I am 
touched beyond expression. Words are too weak and cold to express 
the feeling that agitates my heart at this moment for your appreciation 
of the poor service, but the best, that I have been able to render the last 
year. 

Above all of life’s mission, the cold commercial and industrial part 
plays so small a part in the lives of the great, noble men that are mem- 
bers of the National Canners’ Association, it is a beautiful ending to a 
great convention to touch upon the heart-strings and cause the tears to 
drop from the cheeks of great, live men. I thank you. (Applause.) 


Mr. Leitsch: I think it is clearly indicated that the report of the 
Committee on Sanitation shows the matter will receive the kind of con- 
sideration hoped for. I would suggest that the report be received, 
~ haa it be printed, and a copy sent to all the members of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Fernald: We will now listen to the Report of the Committee on 
Sanitation. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SANITATION. 


Your Committee on Sanitation beg to report: That they have care- 
fully considered the question of factory sanitation; that the subject has 
been freely discussed at various meetings of the Executive Committee; 
that many excellent suggestions were received by it from practical can- 
ners identified with this Association, and that as a result of such efforts 
~ submit the general and specific recommendations hereinafter follow- 
ng. 

It is recommended that in order to secure better and more uniform 
sanitary legislation, the conditions under which foods are produced be 
made the object of special State sanitary inspection and regulation, and 
to further that end the several states be asked to give force to the spe- 
cific recommendations hereinafter made, either directly by nacting such 
recommendations into law or delegating to certain officers or commis- 
sions authority to adopt them with like effect, so that violations of the 
provisions adopted in either case be punished by a fine for the first 
offense and that continued offenses be punished by imprisonment. 


LOCATION AND GROUNDS. 


Factories preparing food products shall be located so as to be able 
to receive and distribute the products promptly without danger of dam- 
age or deterioration and shall not be located in the immediate vicinity 
of any other industry which may be objectionable because of noxious 
odors given off or because of the use of decomposed products. 


No food factory shall be located in an insanitary place or one which 
cannot be made sanitary or maintained in a sanitary condition. 


No food factory shall be located where the refuse from the plant can- 
not be disposed of in a sanitary manner, and not itself become a nuisance 
to the factory. 


No litter, waste, refuse, or decomposed products shall be allowed to 
accumulate in or around the buildings or yards. All liquid waste shall 
be conducted from the building by means of suitable drains. Gross by- 
products suitable for other usage, as pea vines or corn husks, may be 
stacked or placed in silos — from the building and must be sur- 
rounded by a tight drain to intercept any oozing liquid. Other by-prod- 
ucts may be retained only if rendered unobjectionable. Raw tomato 
skins, cores, etc., shall not be permitted to be piled near the factory, nor 
to be distributed on the land within 500 yards of the factory. 


BUILDINGS. 


All buildings used for the manufacture of food products shall be 
clean, properly lighted and ventilated. The ceilings shall be of suf- 
ficient height to permit ample clearance for all work under any sus- 
pended shafting, hangers, piping galleries, etc. Where natural light and 
ventilation are insufficient provision must be made for augmenting the 
same by mechanical methods. The interiors of all working rooms shall 
be kept a light color by paint, whitewash or other suitable method. 


The floors should preferably be tight and pitched to accommodate 
the machinery—that is, to confine overflow and waste to the smallest 
area. Gutters should be provided to carry all wates to the sewers. 
Grating should be provided around cookers, washers, and at other places 
where overflow is uhavoidable. In case a slatted floor is used over a 
cement or other tight sub-floor, a space of not less than four feet shall 
intervene in order to permit proper washing with hose. Slat or open 
flooring shall not be permitted in factories over water, unless the move- 
ment of the stream or tidewater is sufficient to carry off all waste and 
not permit the same to become putrid or unless the slat or upper floor is 
removable for cleaning. 


That the approval of proper officials charged with the enforcement 
of sanitary laws be secured before the gens I for operation of any new 
food producing establishment, or when any building not now so used 
has been converted into such establishment. 
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An Experience of Over Quarter Century in Making Pipe Coils and 
Jacket Kettles, Stands Back of Every Hamilton Coil and Kettle 


HAMILTON 


steam jacketed 


Flat Spiral Coil 


A very popular and inexpensive type for pulp and ketchup 


cooking. 

A i Note either end of coil is so arranged to permit inlet or 
exhaust to enter from top, side or bottom of tank. This 
out the country. Built icone size up to BOD gallons pe coil is so constructed to insure perfect draining and it is 
ity, either tin coated or 4” block tin lined. Write for free from sharp corners or crevices, thus allowing easy clean- 


descriptive folder. ing. Write to-day for further particulars. 


HAMILTON|| 
Three Ring Manifold Coil 2 


Same as inside coil below. 


For pulp and ketchup making, in 500 
gallon tanks. Write for further par- 
ticulars. 


HAMILTON 
Five Ring Manifold Coil 


1000 Gallons Capacity. For pulp and 
ketchup making. Our descriptive 
folder gives some interesting facts re- 
garding this improved type of coil. 


Write for a copy to-day. 


HAMILTON COPPER & BRASS WORKS, 
Builders of Quality Copper Coils and Kettles 
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MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT. 


Machinery and other equipment shall be of a sanitary type and of 
such material as to admit of cleaning. The tables should be plain and 
without sharp angles. All tanks of water in which a product is held, 
as tomatoes before scalding, and peaches and pears before filling into 
cans, shall be provided with a continuous fresh supply and an overflow. 

Tomatoes or other products shall not be permitted to go to a scalder 
without first being washed, and no scalder or blancher shall be used 
continuously that is not equipped to maintain a continuous supply of 
clean water in the bath. No cans shall be brined or syruped by passing 
through a tank to receive the brine, syrup or water by submergence— 
“dip tank.” No syrup or brine, the overflow, from a syruping machine 
shall be used without filtering and heating to the boiling point. 

All machines and conveyers shall be provided with automatic or 
self-cleaners as far as practical. All tables, pails, pans, trays, machines, 
ete., shall be cleaned with steam and water at the close of each day, 
and as much oftener as is necessary to prevent souring or unsanitary con- 
ditions. There shall be ample water and steam supply to keep the factory 
clean. 


PROTECTION AND SAFETY. 


All power driven machinery, including all kinds of machinery neces- 
sary in the canning business, and all projecting and moving parts 
thereof, together with all the gears, belting, shafts, electric wire, trans- 
missions, dynamos and all appliances shall be so located as to be least 
dangerous to employes and shall be properly enclosed and protected. Al) 
dangerous parts in or about food and canning factories near which any 
employee is obliged to pass or be employed shall be properly guarded 


WM. C. LEITSCH 
Prest. National Canners’ Association 


and no machines known to the dangerous or defective shall be used and 
no repairs shall be made on or to any machinery or the mechanism in 
connection therewith when the machinery is in motion. Effective means 
shall be provided for immediately disconnecting all power so that in 
ease of need or accidnt any particular machine or line of machinery 
can be promptly and effectively shut down. 

All factories shall be provided with sufficient and convenient exits or 
fire escapes. 

COMFORTS. 

Sanitary drinking fountains shall be conveniently placed for em- 
ployees and common drinking cups prohibited. 

Stools or chairs shall be provided for employees at all work which 
permits of sitting. 

Where a change of clothes for work is necessary, dressing rooms 
must be provided and hangers and lockers provided for street clothes. 

A rest room furnished with chairs and couch must be provided in 
all factories where females are employed. 

Cuspidors containing disinfectants must be placed conveniently. 
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_ Where living quarters are provided for employees they muset be suit- 
able for the purpose, frequently disinfected, properly ventilated and 
have sufficient light and air to be healthful and comfortable and be kept 
clean by the occupants. 

No person afflicted with infectious or contagious disease or infected 
wounds shall be employed in a factory preparing or canning food. 

Wash rooms must be provided, conveniently located and of sufficient 
size and equipment for the accommodation of all employes and separated 
for sexes, equipped with running water and provided with individual or 
sanitary towels and plenty of soap. 


TOILET ROOMS. 


Toilet rooms must be maintained, and where different sexes are em- 
ployed they must be separate for each sex, plainly and distinctly 
marked, and to be used only by the sex designated. 

Toilet rooms, including the walls, floors, ceiling and all fixtures must 
be kept clean and provided with sanitary paper. 

Toilet rooms must open to outside light and air and be of sufficient 
size and equipment for the number of people emyloyed. 

Where toilet rooms are in the factory, they must be supplied with 
proper flushing appliance and connected with a sewer. 

Outside closets must be sufficiently removed from the factory to 
avoid being a nuisance and built tight above the ground. The doors con- 
structed to remain closed, and the building properly ventilated, lighted 
and screened. The vault to be kept thoroughly disinfected and cleaned 
when filled to a level with the ground. 


RULES FOR ORDER, CLEANLINESS AND DECENCY. 

Employees are prohibited from using tobacco and from spitting on 
the floors. 

No foul obscene or abusive language will be permitted. 

Employees must be properly clothed for the work to be done, and 
must conduct themselves properly at all times. 

Employees shall bathe regularly and keep the finger nails clean and 
short, and wash their hands before commencing a piece of work that re 
quires the handling of food. 


WATER SUPPLY. 
There shall be an abundant supply of pure water of pressure suffi- 
cient for all cleaning purposes. 
Only potable water shall be used in making syrups or brine, or in 
washing equipment coming in contact with food. 


STEAM. 


The steam capacity should be ample for all cleaning purposes. 

Water and steam pipes with hose attachments shall be placed con- 
veniently about the building, so that floors, tables, machinery and equip- 
ment can be easily reached for cleaning. (Report accepted.) 

Mr. Fernald: And now, my friends, the curtain is about to fall upon 
this convention for 1914. I am about to perform the last pleasant duty 
that I am called upon as your President. It is one of the sweet and en- 
during acts. 

I hold in my hand a gavel, pure as monumental alabaster, spot- 
less as the Alpine snows thrice sifted by the northern blasts, and you, 
Mr. Leitsch, as President, I predict, will conduct the affairs of the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association along the same lines that the gavel is em- 
blematic of, and to you it is a pleasure to turn this over, knowing that 
the affairs of this Association will continue along the lines that were es- 
tablished early in the Association’s life. 

And now, sir, as my last official act, I present this to you from 
some of your friends of the National Canners’ Association (applause). 

(Here a handsome gavel, made of ivory, bound with bands of gold. 
was presined to the newly elected President Leitsch.) 

Mr. Leitsch: I cannot answer it. It is simply out of the question 
for me to tell you how I feel. 

I realize the honor which has been conferred upon me, and I tremble 
at the same time at the great responsibilities of this position, the possi- 
bilities of this organization can only be conceived by those who are inti- 
mate with its work. I would hesitate to accept this high honor were 
it not for the fact that I will be guided by the splendid assistants that 
have been directed by you to take charge of the affairs of this associa- 
tion. The men on your Board of Directors could not be employed to 
take these positions, but they are giving freely of their time and thought 
gratuitously. And they will hold me safe, I know, and for that reason 
my fear is not as great as it might be. 

I am going to do the best that I know how, and I am going to let 
you be the judge when I get through. I thank you (applause). 

Now, before adjourning, I would like to announce the Executive 
Committee for the coming year, and the Advisory Board and one Stand- 
ing Committee, and leave the announcement of the other standing com- 
mittees until a later time. 
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More Than Water Necessary 


For rinsing purposes water is sufficient, but for cleansing it lacks the 
necessary properties. Canning utensils, fillers. cookers, etc., should be cleaned 
thoroughly and when 


andolle 


Sanitary 
Cleaner and Cleanser 


is added to the wash water, you have the ideal combination for keeping them 
absolutely sanitary. Wyandotte Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser loosens stickiness, 
neutralizes acid juices, removes bacteria germs, sweetens sour odors, and leaves 
the surface cleaned in a sterile condition. Water is merely the medium for carry- 
ing away germs, bits of refuse and other things removed by the Wyandotte 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. 


But Wyandotte Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser cleansing properties are 
not all that makes it a part of the ideal way for cleaning the cannery. 
‘Wyandotte’ contains the purest and most harmless ingredients known. They 
neither corrode, hurt the hands, make a suds, leave soap odors, or do anything 
that would harm the quality of your canned foods. This fact is important and 
Pure Food Inspectors consider it of equal importance to the thoroughness with 
which it cleans. They recommend only Wyandotte Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. | 


You owe it to yourself to try this sanitary cleaner when it is fully 
guaranteed to meet all claims. It costs very little to use. 


For a keg or barrel write your supply house. If they 
cannot supply you, write us. 


INDIAN IN CIRCLE 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., Southern Distributors, 
Baltimore, Md. 


BROWN, BOGGS & CO., Canadian Distributors, 


IN EVERY PACKAGE 
Hamilton, Ont. 


THE J. B. FORD CO,, Wyandotte, Mich. 


THIS CLEANER HAS BEEN AWARDED THE HIGHEST PRIZE WHEREVER EXHIBITED 
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MEETING OF THE 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION 


: HOTEL EMERSON, 


Wednesday, 


February 4th, 1914 


Re-election of Officers—Two new directors—Uniform booths approved—San Francisco 
endorsed as next Meeting place. 


Mr. Langbridge: Gentlemen, will you please come to order. Gen- 
tlemen, it is a pleasure, as well as my duty, to report to you that our 
Association is in splendid condition, in numbers as well as in finances, 
and were it not for the fact that the Armory, where our exhibits are, has 
not sufficient floor space to give our present members all they want, we 
might have added several desirable concerns to our membership, as well 
as materially increased our bank balance. 

Now we have to take up this matter about admitting new members, 
because we seem to have reached the limit of hall space in all towns 
where we go, and it is something which the Association will have to 
take up and decide, whether we shall limit our membership to its pres- 
ent members, or curtail floor space a little. 

Your directors gave this question serious consideration at their last 
meeting, whether it were better to cut down the allotment of floor space 
to our present large exhibitors for the purpose of admitting several new 
members who desired to exhibit, or give our present membership what 
they desired. The latter course was finally decided upon, but it simply 
comes to this, gentlemen, that either we must make space for new ex- 
hibitors or confine our membership to its present number. 

I assume our treasurer’s report will be forthcoming, also that of 
our secretary. 


W. C. LANGBRIDGE 
Prest. Machinery & Supplies Association 


We have inaugurated two important improvements the past year: 
the adoption of the uniform booth, which already has the approval of 
four-fifths of our membership, and which I believe will ultimately have 
your unanimous endorsement; and the decision to issue an annual re- 
pert in booklet form of the work of our Association. This will contain 
a list of our members, the names and addresses of our officers and 
directors, and a copy of our by-laws. I believe we will find this a very 
helpful article and will marvel how we did without it for so long. 


When the matter of nominating officrrs and directors by a nominat- 
ing committee was challenged last year, as being in violation of our by- 
laws, the chair stated that we should observe our by-laws, and, if not 
satisfactory, amend them. He is still of that opinion, but we should not 
be too insistent on the letter of the law. A very widely read book tells 
us that “the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” 


Now, gentlemen, I blieve our organization should be a flexible one; 
that we should not bind ourselves with red tape so that we are helpless. 
It really makes no differnce how we nominate our officers, whether by a 
nominating committee or from the floor, but we should retain absolute 
liberty of action to choose whichever course seems best. As we are =. 
erating under parliamentary rules, we should have the unquestioned right 
to delegate our anoeey to a committee or comittees. Every parlia- 
mentary body in the world exercises this right. 


The fear that has been expressed, that our Association might: be 
used to exploit the ambitions of individuals or cliques, I believe, is en- 
tirely groundless. If such a danger ever existed, it has long since passed. 
There are too many strong, alert, conscientious men in our organization 
today to make it even remotely possible. To remove the subject, how- 
ever, from future controversy, it might be well to amend our by-laws, 
and the chair is prepared to entertain a motion to that effect. 

Now I may say that our allied associations, the Canners and the 
Brokers, nominate their officers by nominating committees. They, of 
course, have the right to nominate from the floor, and I think that is a 
matter that we should determine, if we can, today. I understand, by the 
way, that we cannot amend our by-laws without notice being given ten 
days prior to the meeting, and consequently we cannot amend them 
this year; they will have to go over to another year. We will call for the 
treasurer's report. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 
The treasurer then read his report, as follows: 
JANUARY 30, 1914. 
CANNING MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES’ ASSOCIATION, 


Amount on hand March 11th, 1918, at which time I was elected 
Treasurer and received the books from Mr. George W. Cobb $4,957.95 
which consisted of the following: 


Balance in Bank March 11th, 1915................ $2,457.95 

1,500.00 

Amount received to date for Membership Fees............ ‘956% 425.00 
Amount received to date for 1914 
Amount received to date for Exhibition Space............ 9sess% 1,780.00 
$9,045.08 
istimated Expense for Present 2,500.00 
$4,441.33 


THOMAS A. SCOTT, Treasurer. 


It was moved, seconded and ordered that the report be accepted and 
referred to the proper committee. 


Mr. Langbridge: Well, we will have the report of the secretary. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


Mr. Hanna: Gentlemen, I have no lengthy report to make. I thought 
of preparing something, but I seemed to get so busy at the last mo- 
ment that I could not prepare anything. Your president has spoken 
of the universal booth we have adopted. We have tried to adjust that to 
the needs of all. We have found some rough places that might be 
smoothed out another year, whoever takes charge of that, but we feel 
that it can be worked out to the satisfaction of nine-tenths of us at least, 
and we think it a good thing. 3 

Now with regard to the annual report of which your president has 
spoken, that is a report that we will make out later and send to all 
of you, and in that you will have my report. Mr. Scott’s report, of 
course, will not be the report that will be in that; we will give a com- 
plete report up to date. We will get the expenses of this convention in, 
showing just what condition you will be in at that time. 

At this place I wish to thank you all for the loyal pees given me 
and the kindness shown me in all these matters when have gone to 
you to ask any little favor, and I feel proud to be the secretary of an 
association of this kind, where they are so loyal and where all have given 
me their support. 

I thank you all for your attention. That is all. (Applause.) 

Mr. Langbridge: Have you the number of members now? 

Mr. Hanna: I forgot to state that we started last year with 130 
members. At the present time, as near as I can figure it out, we will 
lose ten members this year and we will increase twenty, making about 
140 for this year. We have taken in some new people. About three weeks 
ago six of our present mmbers said they found it impossible to exhibit; 
they had space and gave up their space. That is how we were able to 
put in these new members. We have cut some of you down in space, 
but I think you are pretty well cared for. At least, we hope so. 

A Member: Did they pay their yearly dues? 

Mr. Hanna: Yes, sir. 

A Member: Then they are members. 

Mr. Hanna: There are possibly three or four that have not paid 
their dues, but I have not been at the office since I left home, and I 
think there is nobody but what will. The list that I publish in your 
i will be everyone in good standing, no one not in good standing 
will get into that list. 
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HARD HAND TO BEAT 


H. P. STRASBAUGH 
ASST. SALES MANAGER 
ATLANTIC DISTRICT 


E. H. BROOKS 
OF THE 
NORTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


FRANK D. THROOP 
SALES MANAGER 
ATLANTIC DISTRICT 


PAUL R. GRACE 
OF THE G. E. GADDIS 
NEW YORK OFFICE CREDIT MAN 


POPULAR REPRESENTATIVES OF THE AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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Mr. Langbridge: Well, we are up to the nomination of officers, 
gentlemen. 
THE ELECTION. 
A Member: I would like to have the secretary read the last para- 


graph of Article 4, Section 5, and Article 5, and the first section of 
Article 6. 


Mr. Langbridge: Will you state those again? 

A Member: The last paragraph of Article 4, Section 5, 6 and 7 of 
Article 5, and Article 6. 

(The secretary then read as requested.) 

Mr. Faber: As we are now at the nomination of officers, gentlemen, 
from the inception of this organization. I mean from the time its charter 
went into effect—we have been blessed with first-class executive officers. 
So far the Association has made no mistake in its choice of officers. 
As it has been customary to compliment our presidents with a second 
term, because they were good men, because they did their duty as they 
saw it and always traveled within the right, I desire to place in nomina- 
tion, to succeed ‘himself, Mr. W. C. Langbridge, our present president. 

(It was so ordered, and there was applause.) 

Mr. Suydam: I desire to put in nomination for vice-president Mr. A. 
F. W. St. John. 

Mr. St. John, after vote, was declared nominee. (Applause.) 

Mr. Wilson: Is the nomination equivalent to election, or will you 
hold an election later? 

Mr. Langbridge: No. I suppose this is really an election. 

Mr. Wilson: I heard these gentlemen say “nominate.” 

Mr. Langbridge: Well the election comes technically later on, yes, 
we — vad that. But it is tantamount to an election. (Laughter and 
applause. 


C. A. SUYDAM 


Mr. Langbridge: Am I right? 

Mr. Suydam: You are right. 

Mr. Wilson: Mr. Chairman, for a point of information, to make my 
question clear. I simply asked that question to find out, as later on 
there may be names come up here where there is opposition. At the pres- 
ent time it is just a matter of successions, but it may develop later on 
where there would be two or three incumbents for the same position. 
That is why I wanted to know. 

Mr. Langbridge: Will Mr. Snydam or Mr. Lang kindly explain to 
you ene matter? They are more familiar with it than I am. 

Lang: The nomination of officers takes place here at this 
8 aw the first of March or the fourth of March—— 

Mr. Langbridge: (interrupting) The first of March, I believe. 

Mr. Lang: The first Monday or Tuesday in March— 

Mr. Hanna: (interrupting) Tuesday I think. 

Mr. Wilson: Then it is just simply a ballot. 

Mr. Langbridge: It is virtually a confirmation. 

Mr. Faber: On the other hand, I understand, if there were two or 
more persons placed in nomination for the same office, a ballot would be 
necessary here. 

Mr. Langbridge: Yes. There are two new directors to be electd, 
Mominations are in order. 

Scott: Mr. President, I take pleasure in nominating, as one of 
the eeneen Mr. Robert Sindall. (Motion seconded.) 


. = Suydam: I take pleasure in nominating Mr. Oliver Johnson for 
irector. 
A Member: I know a man who has been active in the affairs of 


the Association for 2 great many years, a gentleman whom you all 
know, and you know his reputation of being a worker, and it takes 
work as a director. Therefore, I take pleasure in nominating Mr. Ogden 
Sells. (Motion seconded. 

A Member: I nominate Mr. Farrell. (Motion seconded.) 

Mr. Langbridge: Now this looks like a ballot, gentlemen. Now 1 
assume it is known that one firm has one ballot, and no more, and 
that no one can vote by proxy. 
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Mr. Suydam: That is, only one of a firm can vote. 
Mr. Langbridge: That is all. 


Mr. Wilson: A point of information, please. A man is sent here to 
represent two firms, and one of the representativ es is absent. How about 
a case of that kind? 


Mr. Langbridge: If he is epenentins two firms, I presume he 
would have the right, wouldn’t he 


Mr. Suydam: He has to be employed by the firm. 
Mr. Langbridge: That is a rather extraordinary situation, I think. 


Mr. Wilson: I can’t see it that yray. What does your constitution 
and by-laws say in reference to that? 


Mr. Langbridge: Read that again, Mr. Hanna. 


Mr. Hanna: It says only one representative of a firm or company 
who is a member of our Association is entitled to vote. That is all it 
on the 


Langbridge: Well, now, what is the best method of reaching 
this, by written ballot or by calling the roll; what is your pleasure in 
e matter 


A Member: Have you decided whether the gentleman representing 
two firms may cast a ballot for each? 


Mr. Suydam: In our by-laws no proxies are allowed. Nothing in 
our by-laws on it at all. It says only one representative can vote. Now 
it does not make a bit of differenc about your election, but if you do 
what you are doing, you will have someone come in with a lot of 
proxies and wouldn’t know what you were doing at all. That is what 
it was done for. In fact, I think you will find every member of the As- 
sociation has a share of stock. It is a stock company, gentlemen, our 
Association is a stock company. Every member owns a share of stock 


L. A. FABER 


and votes one share of that stock. He cagnot vote for two or three 
shares, because you can only get one share. If a gentleman owns shares 
in two companies he can vote his two shares in each one, but if Mr. 
Scott would say, I have a proxy for John Brown, I would vote right 
away that Mr. Scott could not vote that, and I think I am right on that. 
If you want to change your by-laws, give notice ten days ahead, let 
everybody know about it, and go out and electioneer for it until the 
ten days are up. But since that has not been done, I will insist upon 
living up to the by-laws. If you want to*change them, all right. But 
until you do change them, I think you ought to live up to them. 

Mr. Langbridge: Precisely. 

; Mr. Faber: Then you think a man representing two firms has two 
votes. 

Mr. Langbridge: If he has two shares of stock, yes, I do. 

Mr. Wilson: That is all I wanted to know. That is sufficient. 

Mr. Langbridge: Well, I think, gentlemen, we had better appoint 
tellers now and have written ballots. 

Mr. Faber: I should say: this, that if anyone wishes to do that, he 
must state positively whether he is’a direct representative or represents 
him by proxy. If by proxy he cannot vote. 

Mr. Suydam: He cannot. Yes, sir; I think you are right. 

Mr. Wilson: In deference to the member who is not able to be 
a here, and whom we expected here in a few moments, that is why 

asked 

Mr. Faber: Then he is in the-city? 

Mr. Wilson: Yes, sir. 

— Faber: Then you would vote him by proxy, and you cannot 
vote. 

Mr. Wilson: We are not veting him by proxy, but in his absence 
I am a direct representative of that firm and there is nothing in your by- 
laws or constitution to ee that, and you cannot show it, where a 
man cannot represent two firms. 

Mr. Suydam: Employed by them? 
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TURN IT INTO CASH! CANTON BOX COMPANY 
_ 2501 to 2515 Boston St., Baltimore, Md. 


That surplus machinery, etc., by advertising P ACKI NG BOX ES 


it here now. Don’t store it away until rusty and 
Sod bien THE Canning TRADE. Made up or in Shooks. Cargo or Carload. 


Experience of Over Quarter Century CANNING MACHINERY 


: in making : | 
Pipe Coils | BOS 
A. K. ROBINS & CO. 


stands back of every 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


HAMILTON Cojl 


Write To-day for particulars of our Five Ring 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Manifold Coil for Pulp and Ketchup Making 


HAMILTON COPPER & BRASS WORKS 
Builders of Quality Copper Coils and Kettles 
98-109 SPRINGDALE PIKE, 2 HAMILTON, OHIO 


c 


% 
20x23. 


20% 2g 5 

Highest quality TIN PLATES— specially adapted to the requirements of the canning and packing industries. Sar ANNERS pOAkD 
e also manufacture Black Sheets, Galvanized Sheets, Tone Plates, Formed Metal Roofing and Siding 20% 25 Pe | - stove. 

Products, unexcelled for the construction of sheds, factories, warehouses, etc. Write for full information. a! 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. ||| Specify “ai ERICAN” bronds 


How about your soiled and ‘rusty cans?- 
MAIER’S SILVER‘ LACQUER, 
will give them, a clean and bright: appearance 

JOHN .G. MAIER’S SONS, The Lacquer People. 


Manufacturers of 
LACQUERS ALL COLORS FOR CANNERS USE. Pes 7 se -Baltimore, Md. 


The BROWN BOGGS CO., Ltd., Haiiiilton, Canada 
SOLE CANADIAN AGENTS FOR 


THE AYARS MACHINE CoO. HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 
THE FRED. H. KNAPP CO. TACKS MFG. CO. 

8. M. RYDER & SON BOUTELL MFG. CO. 
WM. S. KERN BURDEN & BLAKESLEE 
CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO. MORRAL BROS. 

W. A. TRESCOTT CO. SINCLAIR SCOTT CO 


J. B. FORD CO. . KEMP MFG. CO. 


C. M 
C. J. TAGLIABUE MFG. CO. 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE UNDER ROYALTY FOR CANADA 


THOMAS TOMATO SCALDER, THOMAS CONVEYORS, 
FRANK HAMACHEK PEA VINER FEEDERS, W. A. TRESCOTT 
FRUIT & VEGETABLE GRADERS, MORRAL 
GREEN CORN HUSKERS 
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Mr. Wilson: Not employed by them, but a member of the firm. 
Mr. Suydam: I don’t see why he should not do it. 
Mr. Wilson: Well that is all I want to know. 


Mr. Langbridge: If he is representing two firms he probably is not 
an employe of both, cannot very well be employed by both, and I am 


sure I do not prtend to be able to settle that question. It is quite new to _ 


me. I would naturally assume, however, that one person could not 
represent legally but one firm, and I think that would be the safe way. 


Mr. Faber: Mr. Chairman, the essence of the proxy is the rep- 
resentation of the absent. It is that representation that makes it the 
proxy. Therefore, if there is a representative of that firm at the meeting, 
he should be here at the meeting. If he is here or at the exhibition, or 
at the whole thing, he should be here. That is his business. It is his busi- 
ness:to be here, so that there is one distinct representative for each firm; 
whether a man is a stockholder in two firms, that is a member of this 
Association, I think cuts no figure. We are extending the courtesy to 
the man who says, I am a stockholder in two, three, or four companies. 
That is proxy. You cannot get away with it. 


Mr. Langbridge: Mr. Ryder, will you be kind enough to give us 
your views on this question? 


Mr. Ryder: I do not see why you single me out to discuss a parlia- 
mentary question. I can only give you my personal views 1 believe 
that any man that owns a share of stock has a perfect right to give a 
power-of-attorney to anyone under Heaven (applause) to come here and 
represent that firm or share of stock. And if that representative here 
chances to have two or ten powers-of-attorney, he has a right to cast 
as many as he possesses shares of stock. The other day I represented a 
ease before a referee in bankruptcy, and I represented two concerns, in 
one of which I happened to be a member and the other of which I 
happened to be an employe, but had a power of attorney, and the judge 
who conducted the affairs of that investigation questioned me as to my 
authority to represent those concerns, and he was satisfied that I could 
represent them. Another man said he represented seven individuals with 
proper powers-of-attorney from six separate concerns, and I question 


T. A. SCOTT 


your right to say that a man cannot represent only one firm, and I see 
nothing in these by-laws that controls the situation. If he has a power- 
of-attorney, he should submit it and he can cast» his vote; with some 
recognition of that character it would be only courtesy to permit him to 
represent it. He must come armed with authority and upon his statement 
you might pérmit him to cast a vote. With a written power-of-attorney 
you could not refuse him. 


Mr. Langbridge: Well I think it is always best to construe any-° 


thing of this character in a liberal way and not to be a stickler for the 
exact letter of the law. And assuming that anyone here represents two 
companies, and will say that he does, I presume we will have to allow 
him to cast two ballots. 

A Memhber: If you would prefer the sentiment of the gentlemen here 
I would make a resolution to that effect, that anyone who, upon his 
statement, is representing two or more firms, be permitted to vote. 

Mr. Faber: I second that motion and give notice right now that I 
will vote against it. 

Mr. Suydam: I think that is all right now, but would not like to 
make a precedent of it, inasmuch as something might happen and you 
would want to change it. 

Mr. Faber: It is simply the principle. 

(Amendment accepted and motion put.) 

Mr. Langbridge: I appoint Mr. J. C. Leonard and Mr. Wilson as 
tellers for this election. 

A Member: Before P grenageese J to ballot, may I call your attention 
to the fact that there had been only one second to the three nominations. 
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Mr. Langbridge: Is that true? I thought they had all been sec- 
onded. I know two have been. 

Mr. Faber: In this voting each member has a right to vote for two 
directors ; no more. j 

Mr. Langbridge: Two directors. 

Mr. Suydam: Is the nomination of directors before us? 

Mr. Langbridge: The nominations are closed now. I am a little un- 
certain about this gentleman’s statement that only two of these nomi- 
nees have been seconded. 

A Member: Mr. President, if my ears serve me correctly, I think I 
heard a second for each one of them. 

Mr. Langbridge: Gentlemen, as you drop the names in the hat, call 
out the firm or corporation you represent, to be checked here. 

A Member: Why not call the roll? 

Mr. Langbridge: I think if each voter will call his firm or com- 
pany, it can be checked. 

A Member: I don’t know all these nominees. I really would like to 
have a face to face meeting. 

Mr. Wilson: I move that we bring the nominees up front. (Ap- 
plause and laughter.) 

Mr. Langbridge: Gentlemen: Mr. Farrell, Mr. Sells, Mr. Sindall. Mr. 
Johnson does not seem to be present. 

. 4 Member: Do you put one name on, or vote for two men at a 
me 

Mr. Langbridge: 
same paper. 

Mr. Scott: I suggest that you call the roll and let each representa- 
tive come up and cast his ballot. 

Mr. Langbridge: The tellers will have to stand here, then. All right. 
Now have you all voted, SS: We are going to call the roll, and 
= representative will kindly come forward and deposit his ballot 

ere. 

Mr. Suydam: (during the balloting) The Sanitary Can Company is 
owned by the American Can Company, they are not two companies. 
Look at the papers every day. 

A Member: Well the John T. Lewis Company is owned by the Na- 
tional Lead Company. (Applause and laughter.) 

Mr. Cobb: As I understand it, each and every company, accordin 
te the ruling here, is entitled to a vote so long as it pays its dues. 
therefore offer my. vote. (Applause.) 

Mr. Langbridge: If the companies are enrolled under separate 
names, and are paying dues accordingly. 

A Member: There are two shares of stock, one for each company. 

Mr. Langbridge: Yes. 

Mr. Suydam: There are not two companies now, gentlemen. 

Mr. Langbridge: We have taken a test vote already on the same 
principle. I rule that that is perfectly legal. 

(Cries of “call the roll.’’) 

Mr. Langbridge: Well gentlemen, the votes are all in. Has every- 
body voted? 

A Member: 


You can vote for the two of your choice on the 


Has the Southern Can Company been called? 

Mr. Hanna: The Southern Can Company. (Applause.) 

Mr. Langbridge: The vote as it stands is: Sells, 37; Ferrall, 23; 
Johnson, 13; Sindall, 38. 4 pang Now, under the rules the two high- 
est, ~% ~ and Mr. Sindall are duly elected. (Applause, and cries of 
“speech.” 

Mr. Sells: Mr. President and gentlemen, I think Mr. Sindall should 
be up here to keep me company. I thank you, and, unfortunately, I 
haven’t much voice left. Thank you one and all. 


Mr. Sindall: Mr. President and gentlemen, I want to tell you this 
is about the happiest moment that ever I spent in any convention, and 
I have attended quite a number in the past fifteen years. If all the mem- 
bers of this Association give me just a little of their support, in pro- 
portion to what has been given me today, I will try my best and I 
think our regime will be half way successful, and I sincerely thank you. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Ferrall: Mr. President, as an also ran I am happy (applause 
and laughter). 1 have always heard there was bad luck in this 23, but 1 
realize it now. 


Mr. Langbridge: Thirteen also. 


Mr. Ferrall: However, my friends over here promised to buy the 
drinks if I was not elected, and I can still be happy, you see. 


Mr. Langbridge: Gentlemen, we have to nominate a clerk, I believe, 
among our other duties. 

Mr. Faber: I move that we re-nominate the present clerk. 

(Motion put and carried.) . 

Mr. Langbridge (members rising to leave): Wait just a moment, 
gentlemen; don’t be in such a hurry. We may have something else here 
that may interest you. We have one or two represntatives here of 
cities, who are inviting us to hold our convention with them next year, 
and they would like to have a few minutes of your attention, and I 
believe they can make it interesting. 

Ban, Wilson: Mr. Chairman, may I be excused? I have to go to 
work. 

Mr. Langbridge: You can when you put ~ 4 one finger. Now a gen- 
tleman representing California is here, Mr. Bush. 


INVITATION TO SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mr. Bush: Officers and members of the Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association; I want to thank you first, for the privilege and 
the sufference you have allowed our section of the country in coming be- 
fore you, not being members of your Association. We know you are 
all pretty busy and you are very anxious to get away. We are going to 
take but a few moments of your time to present to you a matter which 
is pretty dear to our hearts, and which we hope, before we get through 
with you, will be just as dear to yours. That is, the proposition of 
bringing your next assemblage to California. 


We come here primarily representing San /rancisco. The 
Southern California people (Los Angeles), are giving us their 
hearty support. They want San Francisco as your ec nvention city. 
They have steped from the field gracefully, and we San Francis- 
cans appreciate it. We now come before you as a unit, California, 
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SAVE THE MONEY!! S8titbep 


SOMEBODY WANTS IT 
WHY NOT TELL WHAT YOU HAVE! The rust will 
ruin, or moths devour while you have it stored, making - 
your mind. Offer it NOW, while in good condition, throug! 
a “FOR SALE” Ad in The Canning Trade. 
THEY ALL SEE IT!! 


WOOD TANKS 


CEDAR 
CYPRESS 
and 
| YELLOW 
PINE 


All Shapes and Sizes 


FOR 


Canners and Packers 


G, WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MFG. CO. 


1429 Chestnut St. 


PHILADELPHIA, - PA. 


THE CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


514 KEYSER BLDG., GERMAN anp CALVERT STS, 


President, F. A. TorscH 
Treasurer, LEANDER LANGRALL 


Vice-President, Gko. N. NUMSEN 
Secretary, W. F. Assau 


COMMITTEES: 


Executive: Joun S. Gress, JR. ALBERT T. MYER’ UH. S. OREM 


Arbitration: E, C. WHITE W. A. WAGNER B. PLatTr 
Jno. R. BAINES C. J. SCHENKEL 
Commerce: RuFus M. Gipss C. J. BRooxs J. A. ScHALL 
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A. T. W.E. Rospinson’ G.T. PHILLIPS 
Claims: H.S.OREM BEN]. HAMBURGER 
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Hospitality: T.J. H. W. KREBS E. A, KERR 
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Counsel: Morris A. SOPER Chemist: CHas GLASER 


4 TONS MORE 
7 DAYS EARLIER 


(Canning tomatoes, per acre, at the Indiana Experiment 
Station. See Bulletin 197)jfrom plants raised in Dirt Bands 
over twice transplanted plants. 


Dirt Bands (substitute for clay pots. ‘‘One of the 


reatest inventions of the age’’) 2, 2%, 3, 4, 5 and 6 inch 
rom 40c to $1.50 per 1000. 
Samples of all sizes with complete price list free. 
Square Paper Pots 2, 2%, 3, 4 and 5 inch from 75c to 
$2.50 per 1000. ; 
‘I used 10,000 of your dirt bands last spring. They are 
just the thing. Please send prices on 40,000 or 50,000.”’ 
S. K. GREEN CO., Paris, Ill. 


‘Ten thousand paper pots came duly to hand. We 


N 
inclose check for 15,000 more of the 4 in. size. Kindly rush 
them out as before.”’ 
L. A. BUDLONG CO., Chicago, III. 


(700 acre gardens) 


‘‘Please ship immediately 15,000 2 in. dirt bands and 
20,000 3 in. dirt bands.’’ 


P. B. DILKS, Bridesburg, Phila. Pa. 


Send for free samples of all sizes of Dirt Bands and 
literature on great profits in the use of Dirt Bands and 


Paper Pots. Investigate! Investigate! Investigate! 


F. W. ROCHELLE & SONS 
( 12 MAIN ST. 


CHESTER, NEW JERSEY ( 
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from the northern boundary to the southern boundary, from the 
eastern to the western. We do not want you to think that there is 
one moment that California does not stand pat. 

I come to the machinery dealers first because we feel that the 
matter of a convention is really vital to them, and I do not need 
to tell you why. You know it. But I am going to read you a com- 
munication which I have from the Canners’ League of California, 
which is one of the constituent bodies of the general association. 


In this general question there seems to us to be three main 
points to bring before you. 


First. the question of sentiment, which does not often touch 
us in a business way. 


Second, the question of the adaptability of our region. 


Third, the question of business to you men, which is your 
mainly interested point. 

In the question of sentiment, as you know, this is a national 
affair. It is recognized by our National Government, and practical- 
ly by every government in the world. A few have not settled on 
the international exhibit as a country, for reciprocity reasons, but 
the merchants of those countries are coming very strongly to the 
front, and individual exhibits will be made from every country in 
the world. Germany and England have held back, but their mer- 
chants are not holding back, they are applying for space and are 
going to be there. 

Your previous conventions have all been held in the East. 
Probably it is a logical center for conventions. But just this once, 
at a time such as this, when we are having the exposition of the 
world. we believe you should break the chain and give us a 
chance to show you what we can do. That this is felt strongly by 
the heads of our National Government and by our State officials 
was shown yesterday on the floor in the National Canners’ Con- 
vention. We were gratified. We did not ask it, but when the Gov- 
ernor of Maryland placed before you California as the second State 
in the Union in canned foods, which we all know it is, and asked 
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you gentlemen and other citizens of the community to attend the 
San Francisco Exposition, we believe it is a feathein our cap, and 
we feel it is more of a feather in our cap to come unsolicited, as 
this invitation was. : 

The time of holding your convention need be just the same as 
it is now. Possibly it would be better to have it a week or ten days 
later. But a week or ten days make no difference to you people. 
Your seed men will sell seed just as well; your canning machinery 
men will sell their machinery just the same if you hold the con- 
vention on the 10th or 20th of February. The exposition opens in 
February and we will be ready for you. hy not come there a 
week later, or a week earlier, and then have your high jinks and 
hilarity for those that stay over for the exposition. But get there, 
anyway. 

The condition of our buildings there shows we are twenty to 
twenty-five per cent ahead of the time in construction of any other 
national exposition that has been held. That means that the build- 
ings and the installations will be ready to take care of you. 

From the question of adaptability, the question of delegates 
coming to San Francisco is a vital point. We are going to be able 
to house each and every one of you, your wives your sweethearts 
and your children. Bring them along. We have got today 2,023, as 

ublished by the exposition’s official bulletin, hotels and apartment 
——y That is some number, we think. We are building more 
every day. There is no question in our minds that we can take 
care of you, as to accommodations. It is a settled fact. The ex- 
osition is building an Inside Inn now of 1,000 rooms, in addition. 
The exposition is building hotel accommodation of 1,000 rooms, 
every one outside, every one having running water. They have laid 
aside a fund, and if it develops that more conventions are com- 
ing than anticipated, they will build an additional one thousand. 
The rates are from $2.50 up. We think that is an attractive figure 
and as reasonable as you can get anywhere else. The Hotel Men’s 
Association in San Francisco have agreed to maintain a just rate. 
We think they will, but if they do not you are taken care of by 
the exposition officials. The restaurants in San Francisco are not 
expensive. You that have been there, know it. You can buy as 
much as you want and also as little as you want. There are official 
restaurants on the exposition grounds governed absolutely by of- 
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ficials of the exposition, and the concessionaries have instructed 
that they must not exceed proper prices. I believe that covers the 
question of your not being held up. 

The railroad fare to San Francisco is going to be reasonable. 
The Traffic Asociatoin has not made official, but soon will, the rate, 
and the round trip from Chicago will be between fifty-five and sixty 
dollars. I do not think anybody can kick at that rate. 


The number of conventions already pledged is 203. Why 
shouldn’t you people make it 204? That shows what we are get- 
ting there. You are an important industry as manufacturers—lI rep- 
resent the canning industry—are as important as canners. The ex- 
position has a free meeting hall. They can take care of 1,000, 3,000, 
5,000, or in the Auditorium that it is building in the civic center, 
10,000 people. There is no question of taking care of your meet- 
ing. They offer you free space in the Horticultural Building, which 
is an allied industry that canning comes under in the general classi- 
fication. You can make your exhibits entirely together and _ con- 
centrate them at that point. The exposition officials are most 
anxious to have this convention for the reason that it is the earliest 
convention that will be held. It will be an incentive to them to 
offer you everything they possibly can in a social way to make it a 
sucess for their own self-interest. 

If this first convention is successful, it is going to mean getting 
us many more. Therefore it is absolutely a necessity for them to 
do everything in the way of taking care of you in accommoda- 
tions, in giving you facilities, and making the first convention 
which we will practically have there a success. 

The climate conditions of the Coast in February or March TI 
need not dilate upon. You all know it. Of course, we did not expect 
to find in Baltimore what we have (laughter). We cannot give you 
anything better than you have here, we are willing to admit. 


A Member: We made it to order. 


Mr. Busch: And we will try to do the same. We have a pull 
with the Weather Prophet. But we can say this, that it is not 
usual and you must admit it, that weather conditions in the East 
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at his time are not always such as now, and it is usual on the 
Coast to have such conditions, and we believe that should go a long 
way. You do not want to go to some city where, as we did once, 
you have to walk on a plank from the hotel to the exposition 
grounds. I think climatic conditions ought to govern considerably. 

It is a well-established fact that a national exposition brings 
people to it that would not go other places. You hold your con- 
vention in the East, and you get quite a number of canners and 
interested parties—some do not come. But if you hold it in an 
exposition city, the prospects are twenty-five to fifty per cent addi- 
tional men and women will come, for the simple reason that sooner 
or later they are going to come to that exposition. We know it. 
We are going to get them there, and just so much more will be the 
advantage to the convention if there is that feeling of the boosting 
spirit. Oh, yes. My brother is going; I.am going to go now. That 
is the time to go. You will bring out your carloads and train- 
loads from different cities. That is going to bring people to your 
convention that you haven’t got here You are going to offer them 
the advantage of seeing the exposition, as well as being at - your 
convention and seeing your supplies and your machinery depart- 
ment as well Possibly it is true some of the smaller Eastern pack- 
ers may not want to come out West They do not feel that condi- 
tions are such But just see what you are going to gain You are 
going to get all the Middle West packers who do not come here, 
you are going to get them from the big State of Utah, who do not 
come here in any volume. You are going to get them from Seattle. 
You are going to get the salmon packers from Alaska. Those peo- 
ple are going to that exposition. Those people are going to the 
convention and be members of the convention. The National Can- 
ners are going to bring in more mgd than today just from 
holding the convention in the West. I think that counteracts the 
argument that some of your Eastern packers will not come. You 
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have reached the Eastern packers time and time again. Come out 
and reach the Western fellow now. If your new field for sup- 
plies, and that is what you are looking for. 

The freight rates of course are somewhat heavier. That is 
the only disadvantage we have. But the railroad companies have 
guarnteed to give a free return rate for any machinery which you 
have to bring back, and the Lord knows you will have very little 
to bring back. The rate is $1.85 out and nothing back. The rate 
probably to bring your machinery is seventy-five or a dollar, I 
don’t know just what it is. But supposing you bring a couple of 
carloads out, which possibly is the maximum of the largest ex- 
hibitor. He spends three or four hundred more in freight, but he 
is going to get that back. 


A Member: Is $1.85 the carload rate? 

Mr. Busch: The carload rate. The less-than-carload is two- 
ten. 

A Member: Does that apply to people who do not attend your 


exhibition during your exposition? 

Mr. Busch: The exposition people have promised us that that 
rate will hold provided they make an exhibit in the exposition, and 
I believe their promises are good. We of course will have that con- 
firmed in writing to your officers. We do not expect to tell you 
anything that we cannot confirm in writing. The reason that was 
not definite was because the traffic association has not made en- 
tire rates, just as they have not made the passenger rate, but that 
is what they agreed to do for the officials, and that is all I can 
base my statements on. 


J. A. HANNA 


The question of excessive fare in bringing out mechanics has 
been raised, in setting up your exhibits. We do not expect you 
will have to bring many people there Your machines are adjusted 
here, practically ready to operate when you sell them to us as 
canners. They may be in need of a little touch here and there, 
but neverthelss you do not have to bring men out. We think we 
have a few mechanics on the Coast we can let you have at a reason- 
able rate to help you out, and the Canners’ League of California 
are going to do that to lessen expense to you gentlemen. 

The point was also brought up that pea and corn canning 
machinery do not make much of a ready sale. I think in this there 
is a virgin field for you. I represent a fair-sized institution. We 
pack in our institution from sixty to eighty million cans a year. 
That is I think a pretty large institution as far as the canning 
industry goes in the varied lines. We pack everything except meat 
and fish, I think we can say, and we are gradually extending out 
in the pea line. We are commencing to feel our way in the corn 
line And why? Because we know when this Panama Canal opens 
all the European farmers are coming to the Coast and going to 
settle there in the States of California, Washington, Oregon, Utah 
and Idaho, those immense tracts of land that have been held in 
ten, twenty- and thirty thousand acre tracts are being broken up, 
being sold, and they have got to cultivate them and bring forth 
products that can be sold. The pea and corn is going to be planted. 
We know we can raise it there. Our universities are devoting a 
great deal of time to counteracting the troubles of the past. Un- 
fortunately up to the present time the caterpillar has got more of 
the kernels of the corn than we got in the factory, but our uni- 
versity people believe they will solve the problem very shortly. 


‘we cannot eat them all. 
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Now when these fields are planted and these products come in, 
We are going to put them in tin packages, 
and that means more canneries will be established and more ma. 
chinery and supplies required. We are going to meet that, and you 
people have got to help us meet it. We have to build up the State, 
and we do not care if more people do can goods out there. We 
are not selfish enough to think that those of us who are canning 
today will be the only ones in the field, and we know we are 
getting inquiries day by day from the canners of South America, 
from far off New Zealand, from Australia, from Japan, from 
China, from Kamchatka in Russian Alaska, asking us where they 
can get machinery to can goods, where they can get supplies. Why? 
Because those canners have discovered that it is necessary with 
their increased population to take care of the canning industry 
and they are going to do it. Many of you have representatives in 
South American countries, many of you publish Spanish catalogs, 
I don’t doubt, the same as our Western people do. Why? Because 
you are reaching out for that trade that is gradually increasing. 
We are opening an exposition there. You come here and exhibit 
your machinery for five or six days, and your exhibition is over 
with and you go back home. You will have the benefit of a nine 
months’ exhibition. It is nearly eleven months, February 20th to 
December 4th. You can leave your exhibits out there. They will 
be concentrated and consolidated. The people who are going to 
that exhibition can see it, from every country in the world. They 
are going to be there and see those exhibits. Those interested in 
the canning industry are gong to come there because they know 
California is a pretty good sized canning State and they are going 
to look for what we have to show in the United States in the 
canning line, and they are going to see it right, there consolidated. 
They will go to the Horticultural Building and see our capping 
machines, our solder devices, our labels, our paste, our thousand 
and one methods. They will know where they are going and where 
to look. 

Why shouldn’t you go out and take advantage of that? Why 
shouldn’t you from your own selfish reasons put your exhibits up 
there? They are going to see your grain-cleaning devices along 
with the interests of the canning industry. You will have the 
farmers of Russia. You are going to dispose of a vast amount of 
canning machinery, and those exhibits are going to be there for 
nine long months, or ten or eleven, and you are going to reach 
these people, and the exposition people are going to publish for us— 
not only for us, but for other conventions—a small pamphlet in- 
dicating all of the points of interest in the exhibition at the ex- 
position which cover one particular field: the canning industry, 
if the convention comes there. You will have a pamphlet which 
will show where are the exhibits. of canning machinery, of canning 
supplies ,and in what building. It will show where the products 
are that are particularly of vital interest to canners. It will show 
here the canning factories are, where our large orchards are, the 
vegetable fields, the idea of the officials being if they can get a 
convention that they will spend some money to concentrate the 
attention of people that especially come for a convention there on 
certain things they are interested in, and not have them wander- 
ing all over here and there. That was in answer to a question 
propounded, if we go to an exposition our people won’t know where 
to go. They will know where to go and we will see that everyone 
gets a pamphlet to show him where to go. And they can stay, 
after they have spent all their money on canning machinery, just 
use a little more to see the balance of the exposition. 

The vital point to us in this matter of the exposition seems 
to be, to you people, of all these outside countries and outside men 
that you are going to reach. You have gone over the Eastern 
States with a fine comb and have pretty nearly all there is in the 
business. Your machines are improved, they last a long while. It 
is not like it was in the early days. I am not very old, but have 
been in the canning game sixteen years, and I know it is not what 
it was when I started. We do not have to get new machinery as 
often as we did, unless there is some vital improvement. It does 
not wear out so easily. You make little improvements and sell 
them, and you are going to do it by meeting our people. Further- 
more, you will learn a new game. You men who have spent your 
lives in developing machinery and supplies will get at the big sal- 
mon industry. They use a lot of supplies and machinery, and you 
are going to reach them by getting in touch with them and seeing 
what they require; and we are just egotists enough to feel that 
perhaps you can learn something from us. We have certain meth- 
ods of operating that you do not have in the East. There are cer- 
tain requirements which we have that you have not gotten onto 
here, and with your expert knowledge you will readily develop 
ways and means of bettering our own methods, and then you will 
sell stuff to the other fellow that is going into the game, and that 
is what you want. 

I have taken up lots of your time, and I am going to stop 
right now. I have simply tried to put before you as briefly as 1 
could the important points. Sometimes I dilate on the West and 
take up a little more time than I intended, but I am going to say 
to you that you have all heard more or less of the hospitality of 
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SITUATIONS WANTED—Continued. 


NOTICE ‘°O ADVERTISERS.—Paid subscribers can use this 
column Free for securing either positions or hands. To all others 
the charge is $2.00 per inch, per insertion $5.00 monthly; cash 
with order. Where the address is care of THE Canning TRADE, 
stamps should be sent to be used in forwarding answers, as the 
P. O. requires renewed postage on such. 

Advertisements will be carried for one month from date re- 
ceived, unless notified to the contrary at the end of one month 
Advertisers should drop us a postal if the ad is wished continued. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Wanted—Position as Superintendent-processor, by an all- 
around man with 16 years’ experience packing fruits and vege- 
tables. Can fit out a factory; understand packers’ or open top 
cans, and can refer to some of the largest and best packers in 
Maryland. Adress BOX B 59, care The Canning Trade. . 

Wanted—Position as superintendent or manager. Am 
first-class packer of fruits and vegetables, also machinist and 
builder. Can build and equip any size plant from ground up, 
and understand sanitary and soldering machines. Will furnish 
best of references. Address 

BOX B-70, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED.—Canners who are in need of reliable Superintendents, 
processors or managers, to write to the Secretary of the Processor’s 
Association, care of The Canning Trade, and get a list of available 
men. Nocharge whatever made for list of names or information 
furnished. 


Experienced Foreman requires position with some packer 
or can-making concern. Have 17 years experience in can man- 
ufacturing. Accustomed to handling help; am practical me- 
chanic and can furnish excellent reference. 

Address BOX B-54, care The Canning Trade. 


Situation Wanted.—An experienced Can Maker on Sol- 
dered or Sanitary Cans desires to make new connections with 
some can making concern as foreman. Well posted on can 
making, with 14 years of experience. Am good mechanic. No 
bad habits. Address BOX B 61, care The Canning Trade. 


Position Wanted—As Superintendent-Processor for 1914, 
or longer, on' peas, corn, tomatoes, tomatoes and okra, string- 
beans, apples, pumpkin, sweet potatoes, hominy, sauerkraut, 
pork and beans and red kidney beans. Experienced with all 
canning machinery; good machinist; married man; absolutely 
temperate; and can furnish the very best of references; now 
at liberty. Address HARRY C. NORTON, Kirk, Ky. 


Situation Wanted.—Position as Operator on _ sanitary 
double seamer. Price reasonable. Address 
B 49, care The Canning Trade. 


Wanted—Position as superintendent. Able to handle the 
entire line of canned foods. Years of experience, and can pro- 
duce a first-class line of goods. Address 

“BOX B-51,” care The Canning Trade. 


Wanted—Position by an up-to-date Canner with Agricul- 
tural College education. Familiar with canning from the cul- 
tivation of ground to the selling of the finished product; famil- 
iar with the two leading Sanitary Headers and all Standard 
equipment for Corn, Tomatoes, Peas, Sweets and Apples; can 
show factories built and equipped throughout by me. 

BOX B 67, care The Canning Trade. 


Position as manager or processor for 1914 wanted by man 
of practical experience in details of canning business. Salary 
and bonus proposition. References given. Address L. A. P., 
Lock Box 4, Farnham, N. Y. 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent-processor. Corn, 
peas and tomatoes a specialty. Address BOX “B 68,” 
Care The Canning Trade. 


Wanted—Position as Can Salesman. Have had several 
years’ experience over large territory, handling sanitary and 
standard packers’ cans, also the general line. Address 

BOX B 62, care The Canning Trade. 


Wanted—Position as processor, or operator of Continental 
Sanitary machine; have had 10 years’ experience in packing 
tomatoes, sweet potatoes, peaches, pumpkins, pears, blackber- 
ries, herring and herring hoe; can manage any kind of help: 
single man; strictly sober. Can give good reference. Open for 
position any time. Price reasonable. Address 

W. M. BEAUCHAMP, Hyacinth, Va. 


Wanted—By Superintendent-Processor, a position where 
good management and good pack of goods counts and is appre- 
ciated. Am familiar with all lines of machinery used in a can- 
ning factcry, both sanitary and soldering machines, having had 
25 years’ practical experience in canning 26 different varieties 
of fruits and vegetables and installing machinery and build- 
ing new vlants. Can furnish best of references from past em- 
ployers as to honesty, soberness and class of goods I can pack. 
Address “BOX B-73,” care The Canning Trade. 


Wanted—Position as manager for 1914 by man of prac- 
tical experience in details of canning corn, peas, beans and to- 
matoes, Heference given. Address 

“BOX B-89,” care The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED. 


Wanted—Man as Processor, to run canning factory; must 
know how to pack kraut, pickles and peas, and must also be 
able to handle help. Applicants will please give full details as 
to past experience, salary wanted and reference, when answer- 
ing. Address A 56, care The Canning Trade. 


Wanted—Expert Processor; one who thoroughly under- 
stands making of Jams, Jellies, Fruit Butters, Soda Fountain 
Syrups, etc. Permanent position to right man. Address 


BOX B 64, care of The Canning Trade. 


Wanted—An A No. 1 Mince Meat ‘Maker; a man who can 
make several different grades. Address 
B 66, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—For the season of 1914, a man experienced in 
canning and processing. Must be familiar with Johnson Clos- 
ing Machines, also understand preserving barries and fruits; 
in fact, an all-around canning plant man. Address, 

DAYTON CANNING CO., Dayton, Tenn. 


Wanted—For factory in Canada, a working processor 
capable of packing a full line of fruits and vegetables in a 
large cannery employing two hundred hands, many foreign. 
Must be able to handle caper-hole and Sanitary closing mia- 
chines, as well as fillers, syrups, viners, huskers, etc. Apply, 
stating habits, experience, married or single, with wages ex- 
pected, to BOX B-71, care The Canning Trade. 


Wanted—An experienced farmer to take charge of a large 
truck and dairy farm. One who especially understands the 
raising of peas and tomatoes; must be able to manage the help. 
Address BOX B-76, care The Canning Trade. 


Wanted—Man experienced in packing and processing 
fruits and vegetables. State experience, reference. Address 
“BOX B-74,’ care The Canning Trade. 
Better Life Produce Company, recently incorporated, Co- 
operative plan. Managers and help in store and in farm fac- 
tory desired. Small profitable investment offered. 
BUEL TURNER DAVIS, Manager, 
Decatur, Ill. 


IF YOU WANT 


A New Formula 

Special Information 
Factory Advice 

Process Times and Data 
The Services of an Expert 


Consult 
W. L. HINCHMAN 
1 W. Main Street 
HADDONFIELD - - N. J. 
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the West, the good-fellowship, the get-together spirit, those of you 
that have been there, and those of you that have not been there 
we ask you to come in 1915, and then you won’t know it by hear- 
say; you will feel it. 

We will give you all we can from the bottom of our hearts, 
and I hope when the question is put before you finally as to where 
your convention will be held, you will use the motto that was used 
by the Pioneers on very nearly every prairie schooner that went 
across the prairies and deserts away back in the early days of 


"49 by our fathers, slightly modified: San Francisco or bust! 
(Applause. ) 
Mr. Langbridge: Now just a momount, gentlemen. There is 


a gentlemen here from Buffalo who would like to be heard. I 
would ask him to make his talk brief. 

The Gentleman from Buffalo: Mr. President and Gentlemen, 
I promise that I won’t take as much time as our friend from Cali- 
fornia, because I haven’t as much to say. My invitation is from 
the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce and the Mayor of Buffalo. 

Buffalo wants your convention, because we believe it is one of 
the most interesting and most representative held in the United 


States, and we also think that we know how to take care of con- 
ventions. 


In our opinion, the first consideration is accessibility, and I 
believe that the great success of your convention here and the 


splendid exhibit you have is due to the fact that Baltimore is easily 
accessible. 


No city is more conveniently reached than Buffalo; within a 
night’s ride or less you will find half the population of the United 
States, fifty million people, and they can come to Buffalo on the 
best trains in America, operated by seventeen trunk lines. 

Also, within that 500-mile radius are two-thirds of the people 
of Canada, who can reach Buffalo with equal ease. 


D. G. TRENCH 


From your point of view I believe a machinery hall, exhibition 
hall, is the most vital consideration. We believe that we have in 
Buffalo the best equipped exhibition hall for moving exhibits to 
be found in the United States. It is practically a new building, 
located on Broadway, seven or eight minutes’ walk from the prin- 
cipal hotels and business section. 

This building formerly was the Armory. A number of years 
ago it was used for the Canners’ Convention. Since that time that 
association has grown and we are better prepared now to take 
care of it. It was rebuilt at a cost of $160,000 for this particular 
purpose. A new roof was put on, practically all glass, and it is 
bright as daylight in the center of the room, and on the balconies 
as it is in the center, and we will be glad to place this hall at your 
disposal free of cost. 

There it will not be necessary to run overhead electric wires, 
which are always unsightly, because under the floor in that build- 
ing we have conduits carrying the wires, at 25-foot centers with 
steel plates, and in the booth you have your power, and if you.want 
to use water a drain tile is there to carry away your waste. 

Another important consideration is hotels, and the Chamber 
of Commerce of Buffalo is prepared to guarantee that no delegate 
to your convention, or to any convention, will be stung in any 
Buffalo hotel. We also believe our hotels are as good as any to be 
found in the country, and that the service cannot be excelled at 
the rate we charge. 
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Buffalo is not an important city, perhaps, in the canning in- 
dustry, but we do have machinery men there and a great many 
canning factories. How many, you know better than I. A great 
many successful canneries are located in Western New York, in 
Ohio, and in Buffalo territory, and we will be glad to do everything 
we can for your accommodation there. 

You will find the glad hand of welcome, and we hope to see 
you in Buffalo in 1915. I thank you. (Applause.) 

Mr. Langbridge: Many of our members are gone, but it might 
not be amiss to get an expression from those present as to this 
California proposition. A good deal has been said. Much has been 
said to me personally by different ones, and I think perhaps it is 
as good an opportunity as we will have to get an expression, and 
I would like to have somebody put that just in the form of a mo- 
tion in order to get an expression of opinion. 

A Voice: I would like to extend an invitation from Rochester. 
The Canners’ Convention met in Rochester in 1912, and we would 
like very much to have them again in 1915. We believe our ma- 
chinery hall is equal to any. We have 86,000 square feet of floor 
space, with the Auditorium, and we believe we can do even a 
little better than we did in 1912, and would be very glad to have 
you in 1915. (Applause.) 

Mr. Langbridge: Well, I believe we all have pleasant memo- 
ries of both Buffalo and Rochester, gentlemen, but we will not 
have another opportunity to get an expression on this matter, and 
I hope that neither Rochester nor Buffalo will think it is detri- 
mental to their interests at all I do not intend it in that way, 
but I do not know how we will get at it unless somebody would 
make the motion. 

A Member: Wouldn’t be a good idea for the secretary to write 
a letter to the members, every member, and get their expression? 


Mr. Langbridge: That, perhaps, would be the better way. It 
would be cooler judgment, perhaps, than we might expect here. 


Mr. Ayars: I have been very much interested in Mr. Bush’s 
remarks. I know a little of the hospitable reception we would get 
if we were to go to the Golden State. 1 endorse all that he said, 
and as one of the exhibitors I think we would make no mistake in 
going to California. They have methods peculiar to themselves, 
to their requirements. We can learn, I think, a great deal, and 
we can learn by going out there, and there is a large field for the . 
machinery association in that State. I would like to see a vote 
that we might take our convention there next year. (Applause.) 

A Member: There is one matter regarding the California Expo- 
sition. Whether the convention is held in San Francisco or not, 
there is the matter of expense, if we try to hold a machinery ex- 
hibit in two places in the same year, and it is rather heavy. It 
has been my good fortune to spend two of the past summer months 
on the Pacific Coast, and I do not believe that the majority of the 
machinery men realize the extent of the industry on that Coast. 

Mr. Hohman: Mr. Chairman, I agree with our brother here in 
the statement that we scarcely realize the possibilities for busi- 
ness on the Coast. I am sure my company never did and I never 
did until last year, and I think that as a national organization we 
ought to go to San Francisco next year. Now I do not know how 
old this association is, but I have been with it ever since it started, 
and it always circled between St. Louis and the Eastern Sea Coast. 
I think we can make one exception for the next convention to go 
to San Francisco, and I am sure all will reap a very large reward 
and benefit. 

Mr. Trench: It has been the policy of our association to lend 
its aid in every way to make the National Canners’ Association 
Convention a success. I believe at this particular time that the 
National Canners’ Association will have the matter of this San 
Francisco invitation before them and will be thinking very seri- 
ously of it. and it will be a matter of importance to them, I take 
it just at this time, that they should have some idea of how this 
body felt. and I think that if you would delay your meeting and 
call for a further expression, you will find many other men rising 
in favor of supporting this San Francisco movement. I for one 
would do everything I could. It is a very attractive place and 
there are a great many attractive things there, things that might 
interest some of us. A year or two ago I thought possibly I had 
not woke up, that Mr. Ayars had stolen a march on me, because I 
noticed him trailing across the country with his headquarters in 
San Francisco, and the result of those trips is a further assurance 
of the good things they have on the Coast. My mind is now quite 
at rest as to the California proposition. I believe there is business 
for us. and I believe the point Mr. Bush touched on. that America 
is destined to do an export business in apparatus and supplies such 
as we are furnishing, and that is going to be the most active avenue 
of export in the future. I would like to make a motion of this 
kind. that we assure the National Canners’ Association that if it 
meets their purpose to hold a convention on the Pacific Coast in 
1915, that we assure them of our co-operation to make that conven- 
tion a success. (Other motion withdrawn.) 

Mr. Langbridge: Then, Mr. Trench’s motion stands in order. 
Now it seems to me a very reasonable proposition. I think Mr. 
Trench’s grounds are well taken, and if the National Canners’ 
Association would be influenced by any motion of ours,-I think 
that they should know it now. 

A Member: Why not determine that by a vote? 


Mr. Langbridge: I was just going to submit Mr. Trench’s mo- 
tion to a vote. 

(Motion unanimously carried. Applause.) 

Mr. Langbridge: Now, gentlemen, just a moment. I wish to 
thank you for re-electing me your president for the coming year, 
and I assure you that I will do everything in my power to advance 
the interests of our Association and the causes of all. Thank you. 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. Langbridge: 
is in order. 

(Motion put, seconded and carried, whereupon the meeting 
adjourned.) 


Now, wait a moment. A motion to adjourn 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read every week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


Machinery For Sale. 


Factories For Sale—Contd. aS 


For Sale-—Two Ayars’ Cappers in Al condition, and 
lot of new parts, cheap to quick buyer. 
Adress BOX A 839, 
care The Canning Trade. 


| 
For Sale—Brand-new Capping Machine, with a ca- | 
pacity of 4500 cans per day. Use any style heating ar- | 
rangement and is practically automatic. Takes all sizes | 
up to No. 10. Furnished complete and ready to run at | 
$75. Address BOX A 59, care The Canning Trade. | 


For Sale—For all practical purposes—as good as 
new: Pea Graders, Pea Cleaners, Pea Fillers, Corn Cook- | 
ers, Corn Cutters, Straight Line Hoists, Retorts, Hawkins | 
Cappers, Cox Cappers, etc. 

A. K. ROBINS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


For Sale—Three Huntley Monitor Pea Graders; 
one Eureka Pea Grader; cheap. Address 


“BOX A-72,” care The Canning Trade. 


For Sale at Cheap Prices—One bean or pea-picking 
table, with traveling belt ; one Sprague-Glass liquid filler ; 
three Auto-tippers; one Sprague tipper; one Judge peel- 
ing machine. For further information apply to 

“Box A-75”, care THE Canning TRADE. 


Factories For Sale. | 


For Sale—Canning outfit, inc!uding retorts, process | 
crates, exhauster, kettles, tanks, fillers, capper and other | 
equipment. Address BANK OF DOWNING, 

Downing, Wiis. 


Tomato Cannery in New Jersey, with capacity of one mil- 
lion cans. 


From 300 to 700 acres of fine tomatoes avail- 
able. | 


Situated on railroad. Address 


STATHEM, COSIER & CO., INC., 


Tomato Cannery for Sale—A completely equipped 

Newport, N. J. | 


For Sale-—Completely equipped one line Corn Plant, 
in good condition, including corn conveyor, 2 Sprague 
corn cutters, silker, cooker-filler; three “Handy” cappers | 
equipped with conveyor belts, wiper and tipper; three | 
process kettles with full supply of ¢rates, etc; Sprague | 
hoist and carrying machine, all in good condition. Also 
Stevens tomato filler, cyclone pulp machine, steam ex- | 
haust box, one shaker apple and string bean filler. At low 
price for quick sale, either in whole or part. Address, 
SHOPE, WEBNER & COMPANY, Hummelstown, Pa. 


For Sale-—The fully equipped canning plant of the 
Turin Canning & Pickling Co., located at Turin, Lewis 
county, N. Y., with a well established business. 

Among principal outputs are Corn, Peas, Beans, 


| Pumpkin, Succotash, Beets and Spinach, which bear 


highest reputation. 
Established more than 20 years. 
Plant cannot be duplicated for $50,000.00. 
Will be sold cheap. 
CHARLES H. DENNIS, 
HOWARD W. TAYLOR, 
J. EDGAR JONES, 
Trustees. 
Address: CHARLES H. DENNIS, Boonville, N. Y. 


For Sale.—Having other factories, requiring all our 
capital to operate, will dispose of one complete, ready to 
run, sanitary canning plant in Northern Ohio. Fruit, 
vegetables, labor, water, drainage, all available. Latest 
types of modern canning machinery. Everything practi- 
cally new. Address BOX A-77. Care The Canning Trade. 


MACHINERY BARGAINS 


New and Rebuilt Canning Machinery for fruits and 
vegetables. I have been a canner over thirty years; now 
operate five factories, avd a machine-shop especially for over- 
hauling canning machinery. I have expert mechanics who 
operate canning machinery in sedson. They know the machines 
and can sometimes rebuild them better than new. I now offer 
the entire equipment of the Syracuse Canning Company, con- 
sisting of Corn, Pea, Bean and Tomato Machinery, Copper 
Jacket Kettles, Retorts, Engines, Boilers, &c. Write for list 
and information. 


S. F. SHERMAN 


UTICA - - - - N. Y. 


WANTED 
SALESMAN 


Must have engineering training and be 
familiar with temperature controlling 
apparatus. H. & M. Division, Taylor 
Instrument Cos., Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
——OF THE—— 


National Canned Food and Dried Fruit Brokers’ 
Association 


Large attendance—Splendid address by prominent men—Helpful considerations —Harmony 
between all interests—The complete report, including the registration. 


President Dallam: Gentlemen, I take great pleasure in calling to 
order the Eleventh Annual Convention of the National Canned Foods and 
Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association. 

The first business in order is roll-call. 

Mr. C. S. Jones: 1 move that the Secretary take the names of those 
who are here, and dispense with calling the roll. Motion carried, and 
so ordered. 

President Dallam:..The next business in order is reading the Min- 
utes of the last Annual Convention. 

Mr. W. A. Frost moved they be dispensed with. Motion carried. 

President Daliam: The next business in order, Gentlemen, is the 
Annual Report of the President. 


PRESIDENT DALLAM’S REPORT. 


This is the first time, I believe. that the President of your Assovia- 
tion has been privileged to address an Annual Convention of Brokers in 
his home town. I call Baltimore “home,” because, after all. we consider 
the city but a suburb of the very important town of Belair, where I 
live. 

It is needless to remind you that your Eleventh Annual Convention 
is being held in the very center of the canning business of the East, and 
at almost the exact birthplace of the canning industry of the United 
States. 

All of you are familiar with the products of this section, and many 
ef you have valuable business connections with our Maryland, Delaware 
and Virginia packers. 

You must agree with me, therefore, that Baltimore is an ideal loca- 
tion for such a meeting as this. When the Convention is over, and 
you have all returned to your homes, I hope you will be satisfied that 
the vote of your President, as a member of the Committee on Location, 
was influenced by appreciation of the fitness of the site, and not alto- 
gether by local prejudice. 

As to particulars of the Association’s work during the rast year I 
will refer you to the reports of the Secretary, the Treasurer, and the 
Chairman of the Standing Committees. 

Speaking generally, I will say that the Association has continued to 
grow in both membership and influence, and is a well recognized factor 
in the great work of distributing canned foods. 


RICHARD DALLAM 
Prest. Natl. C. F. & D. F. Brokers’ Association 


I will refer briefly to the most important matters which have claimed 
attention during the year, and will suggest such further action as expe- 
rience has shown to be desirable. 

The loss of life and pares caused by the great floods of the 
Middle West in the spring of 1913 called for special consideration by 
individuals and organizations throughout the country. 


The need of help to relieve suffering was brought to the attention 
of our members by means of circular letters, and the Association itself 
made a liberal contribution to the relief fund. 

That the assistance given by this Association and its members was 
timely and helpful is shown by the number of letters of appreciation 
and thanks received by me from business men of the stricken territory, 
as well as by a very cordial letter from the Governor of Ohio. 


In June last your Board of Directors held a meeting at Atlantic City, 
during the Convention of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 
Several members of your Board accepted invitations to address the 
grocers, and every courtesy was shown us by the officers and members 
of that organization. 


Many important matters of great interest to brokers were discussed 
and acted upon by the grocers during the convention. I cannot too 
strongly urge that brokers who have not read the Proceedings of this 
Convention, do so at the first opportunity. All of us who followed the 
proceedings were much impressed by the thorough and _ businesslike 
manner in which the chairman of various committees treated the sub- 
jects of their reports, and the discussion of the reports on the floor of 
the convention was most interesting and instructive. 


As a trade organization the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
is, indeed, a most active and vigorous body, one that is doing a splen- 
did work in solving the many problems growing out of the great busi- 
ness of food distribution. 

It is important that brokers keep in close touch with what the 
grocers are doing toward carrying out their share of the common work 
in which the canners and ourselves have part. 


Your Advisory Committee held a meeting in Chicago in November, 
while the Executive Committee of the National Canners’ Association was 
in session in that city. Details of arrangements for the Baltimore Con- 
vention were discussed and agreed upon, and*many important matters 
were considered by the Canners’ Executive Committee, which will 
doubtless be acted upon at the Convention now in session. 


The relations between this great organization of food producers and 
our Association are most cordial, as the business relations between its 
members and our own are intimate and satisfactory. 


Notwithstanding the publicity campaign carried on by the Canners’ 
Association, I doubt very much if many of our members are fully aware 
of what is being accomplished by this imnortant body, with which we 
are so closely allied, toward the production of cheap and wholesome 
food and the simplification of methods of its distribution. 


Information as to what the Canners’ Association is doing is as nec- 
essary a part of the broker’s equipment as knowledge of market condi- 
tions. To be a successful sales agent the broker should know not only 
the price of the article he has to sell, but be familiar as well with its 
quality and the details of its production. 


While but few of us are brought into close business relations with 
the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association, I am glad to say 
that the relations between the two organizations are most friendly and 
cordial. Through the courtesy of this body we have been allowed space 
for headquarters in the Exhibition Hall, where our members may 
gather, make business engagements and answer correspondence. 


We all realize that it is the exhibit of the Machinery and Supplies 
Association which is the great drawing card at these conventions, and 
that no convention of canners and brokers can be successful without 
the participation of the Machinery and Supply Men. 

Considerable discussion has lately arisen as to the form and word- 
ing of our application for membershiv. The suggestion was made that 
the. vrovision against a division of brokerage was an agreement in re- 
straint of trade, and as such was a violation of the national anti-trust 
laws as well as of some of the state laws, and particularly of the laws 
of the State of Texas. 

Your President submitted this question to an eminent lawyer of this 
State, and received from him an elaborate opinion to the effect that 
our application was no violation of either the national or State laws 
in respect to trusts. 


A copy of this opinion was sent to lawyers in Ohio and in Texas, 
who had made the criticism, neither of whom, however, were willing to 
accent the opinion, both contending that the provision with reference 
to division of brokerage was a distinct violation of both the national 
laws and the laws of Texas. 

his is an important matter, 


and the disagreement between the 


attorneys makes it necessary for us to give this subject careful con- 


sideration and take definite action on it promptly. 


Several questions of importance and interest to members were re- 
ferred to your President for decision during the year. 

A California dried fruit shipper offered an extra brokerage to a 
broker in order to enable the broker to make a special concession to 
buyers, the shipper stating that he could not make a direct reduction of 
his price to buyers because of his agreement with his State Association. 

n answer to the broker’s request as to whether his “acceptance of 
the shipper’s proposition would be deemd a violation of his obligation 
to this Association my reply was that the shipper’s obligation to his 
Association could be no more binding than the broker's obligation, and 
that the shipper had no right to ask the broker to violate a rule which 
the shipper was himself unwilling to violate, and that such a division 
of brokerage as was contemplated, seemed to be undoubtedly prohibited 
by the rules of our Association. 

The question arose as to the proper basis for the calculation of 
brokerage on contracts for goods sold at delivered prices. An opinion 
was given that brokerage was due and payable on the gross amount 
of the sale, including freight and other charges to point of delivery. 


Several complaints were received from brokers concerning alleged 
unfair treatment at the hands of other brokers. Upon investigation it 
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was discovered that in each case neither the complainants nor the par- 
ties complained against were members of our Association, and therefore 
no action could be taken by the Association. 


In each case the complainants were notified that if they would _be- 
come members of the Association we would be glad to make an effort 
to adjust the grievances. 


Events of the past season have demonstrated the great value of the 
past work of this Association, the good results of which have not here- 
tofore been so apparent. 


In particular 1 refer to the arbitration plan. While many disputes 
have been settled heretofore under this plan it can be safely stated that 
conditions during the past season have required more formal arbitra- 
tions than in all of the previous years together since the present plan 
of arbitration was adopted. 


From every quarter we have learned of the general approval of 
this method of settling differences between seller and buyer, and in by 
far the great majority of cases where arbitrations have been resorted 
to, = decision of the arbitrators has been promptly accepted by both 
parties. 


Efficient though the plan of arbitration has proven to be, there are 
yet some imperfections in the plan which have been brought to light. 
‘fhe chairman of your Committee on Arbitration will doubtless go into 
further details on this subject. only urge that the defects which 
have been discovered be remedied promptly, and that your Board of 
Directors be given full authority to take whatever action may be found 
necessary to bring this about in conjunction with the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association. 


I call attention to the fact that during the past year a Joint Con- 
ference Committee, composed of representatives of the National Can- 
ners’ Association and of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association 
have been co-operating in an effort to make desirable changes in sev- 
rowel matters perjpining to the production, buying and selling of canned 
‘oods. 


I do not think the work of this Joint Committee has been completed. 
We have a Standing Committee on Co-operation. Through some over- 
sight on the part of ourselves, and not due to any action on the part 
of the allied associations, our committee has not taken) part in the 
work of this Joint Committee. 


PHOTO BY HOLMES & BISHOP 
F. W. DOUTHITT, as HE Is 
Secretary 
Minnesota Valley Canners’ Association 
(“Republished to prevent a ‘Killing’.’’) 


I recommend that proper steps be taken to have our Committee on 
Co-operation get in touch with this Joint Committee and take part in 
the work being done. 


Although the Committee on Adjustment of the National Canners’ 
Association has done valuable work in settling trade controversies, the 
great number of cases turned over to this committee for settlement, 
growing out of the peculiar conditions of the past season, has made it 
apparent that some radical change must be made in order to enable 
the committee to properly and promptly dispose of the volume of busi- 
ness laid before it. 


At the request of the Secretary of the National ‘Canners’ Association 
your President has prepared and submitted to that Association a plan 
for the complete re-organization of the Committee on Adjustment. 


This plan will be submitted to and probably be acted upon by_the 
Board of Directors of the Canners’ Association during the present Con- 
vention. 

If the plan, or some similar plan, is adopted, the Canners’ Associa- 
tion will have a very satisfactory tribunal for settling those disputes 
between buyer and seller of canned foods which cannot properly come 
before the Boards of Arbitration. It is not contemplated that the 
Bureau of Adjustment to be established by the canners shall in any way 
infringe upon the work of the Boards of Arbitration. 


Chambers of. Commerce, Stock and Produce Exchanges and other 
similar bodies have uniform forms of contracts and definite codes of 
procedure. Is there any good reason why there should not be some 
uniformity between the forms of contract executed by brokers, or why 
we should not adopt some code of procedure regulating our conduct 
of business, to the end that both buyer and seller may know clearly 
and definitely what rights they have, and what obligations they assume 
when an order placed with one of our members has been accepted 
through him? 
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The lack of some such explicit regulation of business methods 
among brokers has been the means of cannes some unnecessary con- 
troversies. I submit this matter for your thought and careful con- 
sideration. 

While the report of the Treasurer will show our financial condition 
to be satisfactory, it is nevertheless important that we avoid unneces- 
sary expenses. 

In the interest of economy I suggest that we abondon the custom 
of holding Directors’ Meetings during the session of the National Whole* 
sale Grocers’ Convention, and call a meeting of our Advisory Committee 
at that time instead. 

With reference to that proposition your Board of Directors at its 
meeting last night decided to dispense with the second: meeting of the 
Board of Directors, which we usually have during the year and pro- 
vide for one regular annual meeting of the board to take place at the 
time of our annual convention. This move was made in the interest 
of economy. ‘The directors also passed a motion abolishing the per 
diem of the directors. 

While not wishing to criticize what has been done by others, it 
has become apparent that some of the action taken in the past by this 
Association upon important questions, while correct in principle, will 
not stand when the legal test is applied. It is necessary that whatever 
action we may take as an Association shall not only be correct from a 
business standpoint, but shall also be legally sufficient and effective. 

I, therefore, earnestly recommend that the Association retain a 
good commercial lawyer as its regular attorney, whose advice may be 
had when occasion requires. The attorney should be so located as to 
be readily accessible to our Secretary. 

Let me say in conclusion that although this is a democratic age, 
it is nevertheless also an age of the specialist, the age of the one domi- 
nating force. In our Association the specialist, the man always on 
duty, “the man behind the gun,” is our Secretary, Mr. James M. Hobbs. 


For guiding the Association much credit is due to members of the 
Advisory Committee and the former officers and older members of the 
Association. 

The details of the Association's work, however, devolve almost ex- 
clusively upon the Secretary, and to his unselfish and untiring inter- 
est bn Bn Association we owe our position as an important trade or- 
ganization. 


My personal relations during the year with all the officers of the 
Association have been most pleasant, and I want to thank them for the 
co-operation and support they have uniformly given me. Respectfully 
submitted, 

RICHARD DALLAM, President. 


The report was received with applause. : 


President Dallam: Gentlemen, the next business in order is the re- 
port of the Secretary. Secretary Hobbs read his report, which will be 
submitted to all members in printed form. 

President Dallam: Gentlemen, we have with us this afternoon a 
fellow-broker whom we in this section regard as the Dean of our corps. 
I will ask Mr. Thomas J. Meehan to extend to you greetings on behalf 
of the Maryland brokers. 


MR. MEEHAN’S WELCOME, 
Mr. Chairman and Fellow-members: 


I feel highly honored by your President inviting me to welcome yéu 
to Baltimore this afternoon. Though Baltimore is, as you very well 
know, one of the old cities of a new country, her charm and beauty are 
ever youthful, and on behalf of our Maryland brokers, I extend to you a 
most hearty and sincere welcome to the hospitality within her gates. 
This same Baltimore, which cost, as has been said, “a mere pinch of 
snuff,” is today one of the giants of the great family of American mu- 
nicipalities. She is rich in history and tradition, and in material things 
occupies an advanced position, particularly in the development of the art. 
of preserving good products. Gheat conflagrations neither stopped nor 
stayed her progress. Today her people are more aggressive than ever, 
and none more so than the canners and those of the allied industries. 
The output of canned foods in Maryland and the adjoining states has 
been marvelous as to quantity, while in point of quality it has undoubt- 
edly excelled. With the utmost liberality and good feeling toward vis- 
iting canners from other parts of the country, our packers have always 
extended the glad hand, and have been ready and willing to give freely 
of their knowledge and of their experience. In the development of the 
enormous business of the present day in the canning and selling of pre- 
served foods, the broker has played an all-important part, and to the 
credit of the members of the National Canned Foods and Dried Fruit 
Brokers’ Association it can be truthfully asserted that their efforts 
have been and will continue to be a tremendous force in the direction of 
higher standards, both as to quality and business methods. So necessary 
and so valuable nowadays are the services of the broker to those whom 
he represents, that a return to old-time selling methods and conditions 
is unthought of. Let us then strive to add still further to the value of 
our services, letting efficiency be our slogan and honor our guiding star. 


The first Canned Foods Brokers’ Association was organized here in 
Baltimore, in the year 1897. While it met with more or less success, it 
implanted the germ from which was evolved the idea of a National Asso- 
ciation. Seven years later, in 1904, a number of prominent brokers, rep- 
resenting all sections of the country, met in the City of Chicago, at the 
call of a committee chosen for that purpose during the Convention at 
Columbus, O., and then and there was organized the National Canned 
Foods and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association. From these beginnings has 
grown your strong and active Association, and such has been its con- 
duct in the years of its existence that it has commanded the respect and 
been accorded the friendship of all the other National Associations, the 
canners, the wholesale grocers and the allied industries. Our various 
committees are invited to meet with similar committee from the other 
associations, and to discuss jointly with them the business matters of 
importance that interests them mutually, and that feeling of good fel- 
lowship has been of great value in many ways to all concerned. May the 
good work go on in the years to come, and may the name of our Associa- 
tion, like the name of Abou Ben Adhem, “lead all the rest.” Partake to 
your fullest capacity of the good things that will be placed before you 
this week, for which Maryland and Baltimore have attained an envia- 
ble fame, and it is the wish and the strong hope of your Maryland 
friends that’ you will feel so good over your entertainment here that you 
will vote unanimously to hold the next Annual Convention and all the 
rest of them in good old Baltimore. 


President Dallam: Is the Chairman of the Arbitration Committee 
ready to report? 
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BALTIMORE, NEW YORK AND CHICAGO CANNED FOOD MARKETS. 


Prices Given are for Wholesale Lots at Usual Terms, f. 0. b. Baltimore, New York or Chicago, and Subject to the Usual Discount 
for Cash. Baltimore Prices Corrected by Brokers; New York and Chicago by Special Correspondents. 


CANNED VEGETABLES 
Baltimore Hew York 


A>PARAGUS*—( California ) 


White Mammoth No. 2%....... $2 85 2 40 
Green 2 50 2 20 
White, Large 2 35 2 10 
Green, 2 25 2 10 
White, Medium 2 05 
White, Small I go 
Tips White, 2 25 2 30 
sAKED BEANST-No. 1, 36 38 
‘ s ‘* 2, In Sauce 52% 55 
3, In Sauce 72% 
BEANSt—Refugee Size 1 Whole No, 2...... ...... 2 00 
“ String, Standard Green ‘‘ 2..... 65 67% 
a 3 50 3 40° 
Stand. White Wax 65 
od 95 97% 
‘* Red Kidney, Stand. No 2................ 60 62% 
BEETSt-Small, Whole I i5 I 20 
Medium ‘‘ I 10 I 15 
Large I 00 T 05 
CORN{— 
“3 No, 2 Evergreen 60 62% 
** 2 Shoepeg 65 67% 
69 Extra 7° 75 
sid Maine Style Standard......... 72% 75 
ss Extra Stand........... 75 711% 
HOMINY}—Inside Enameled No. 
Standard 55 57% 
OKRA AND No. 2 70 75 
Early June Stand................... 95 97% 
Ex. Stand. Early Junes.......... Ico 107% 
I 15 117% 
‘* 2 Early June Seconds 85 87% 
“ 2 Ex. Stand. Marrowfats. I 10 
“ “ 9 I 00 
PUMPKIN}-Standard No. 3 80 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 
CANNED VEGETABLES—Continued. 
Shlenge Baltimore New York 
SAUERKRAUT{-Best Quality No. 3......... go 92% 
5 Standard — 85 
375 | SPINACH}-Standard 85 92% 
2 40 “ 
2 35 75 75 
cae SUCCOTASH{-Green Beans No. 2........ 85 go 
5 Dry Beans 80 82% 
2 20 
SWEET POTATOES}-Jersey No. 3....... 
- 5 “ Standard “ 3....... 75 77% 
2 Jersey 75 3 co 
I 30 ad Southern ro....... 2 40 275 
2 10 TOMATONSt Extra Stand Ballo. 3........ 
115 Standard — 72% 75 
55 Standard 50 55 
57% Fancy 3 00 
67% Standard 250 250 
75 No. 2 Stand. Md. f.o.b. Co. 50 50 
1 80 “ “ 
I 40 3 N. j. is go go 
Ico so, Merglend 835 2 40 
go to, Jersey 3 00 
Fancy San. Cans 5% inch. I 20 
4 CANNED FRUITS 
65 APPLES—New York No. 3....... 
3° Michigan “* $....<.. go 
1 40 Maine, 292 
BLACK BERRIES$§-Stand. No. 2...... 75 82% 
75 “ Standard 8...... 45° 475 
BLUEBERKIES$§-Stand. 
Maine, 1 
57% id 6 00 
85 BLUEBERRIES—Maine 6 oo 
CHERRIES§-No. 2 Seconds, 
2 85 87% 
Red ‘* 2 Stand. Water.. 75 82% 
2 00 Syrup... I 25 I 35 
95 * Ee. Preserved... 
t 80 GOOSEBERRIES§-Stand. No. 2........... 65 80 
2 00 350 410 
ais. PEACHES*-Cala. Stand. No. 2%,L.C. 162 1 70 
“ Ex.Stand. 2%, 180 go 
PEACHES t-Southern Stand. 38 I 40 
I 00 No. 1 Ex. Sliced * Yellow, ... go 95 
95 ‘i 2 Standard White....... 100 102% 
2 Seconds, White........... 80 82% 
85 ” 85 87% 
80 “6 “* 3 Standards, White......... I 30 I 35 
2 25 Yellow........ I 40 I 45 
go White........ 160 1 65 
2 50 Vellow ..... 1 75 177% 


3 
| 
Chicage 
I 00 
95 
I 
I 0§ 
9° 
I 20 
95 
; 85 
75 
60 
pe 4 3 25 
2 85 
= 3 00 
I 35 
2 65 
I 60 
4 §0 
I 50 
6 so 
2 25 
i 8 50 
85 
I 60 
I 75 
1.40 
I 00 
I 50 
: 
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| REGULAR AND SANITARY CA 
KETS—Con R 
CANNED FOOD MAR Baltimore Mew Terk Chicage load lots only. 
80 effect January I. 
No. 3 Selected, Yellow......... Season 1914. Prices in 
PEACHES}- lo. 3 Seconds, White............ 120 123% ...... 

3 “ 90 92% 85 Regular, or Cap Hole 

3 00 2 35 The American Can Company, hern Can Compsny, and 

” 4 25 4 25 Johnson-Morse Can prices for Cap Hole Cans: 

” lantic Can Co quote the follo Season 

1-May 
ds in Water............ 80 Atlan -Feb. March-Apri 
PEARS{-No. go Size Opening Jan. een pe rM. $ 9 25 M. 

5 No.1 1% in. $8 75 12 25 

3 Seconds in Water............ 80 82% I Jo 1% in 600 16 so ** 

” 3 Standards in Water............ I 30 “ 16 in. 15 75 te) 17 

” 14 ee 24 in. 16 25 “ 18 00 

2. I 40 ed Caps per thousand, 1% inch, §$t. 10; 

215 | Solder Hemm , 00. 

wail Sliced Extra” a 35 17 199 $1 60; 2% inch, $1.85; 2 7-16 inch, $2 

65 170 Per M. 

” Stand. 2 I 50 I 60 I 60 iameter 2-% inch high 8.75 

Grated Extra 2. 130 4140 155 nce 2-11-16 inch diam 3-% 11 00 

” Stand ” 2 ..... 3 6 25 6 50 som 2-11-16 3-5-16 ‘* 11.25 

st ided Syrup ye 4 60 4 go é 3-% 3-15-16 “ee 

 Rastern Pie Water 

” ” Open Top Cans. 

—Water I Sanitary, ° 1 Can Ccmyary, 

PLUMSt 2 50 Can Company, Contizenta 

The American Company, Sanitary Can or Open 

” Top Cans:— March-Apiil-May Season 
RASPBERRIES}—Black Water No. 2 140 Size _ sone $10 so per M. $10 75 per M. 

es Block I 60 = pe 14 25 

” Red ” 6 oo 5 75 6 25 8 2 18 50 Ig so 

Black Water” 8 ..... 95 100 1 0§ 
STRAW- Ex. Stan. Syrup 125 120 “ 3 4% inch 

” ” eee 

Weer “te... OFFICIAL STANDARD SIZES OF 

” Stan DIAMETER. 

CANS 

Flats, 1 5 ‘oz. No 80 80 No. 5-36" 
Io oz. ” I I 30 I 55 No 3-5% 

” 80 65 CANNERS’ META 

” ” flats, ¥%-lb eee 70 I Federal 4 

I 00 PIG 21 
Red, 2 27% 2 00 21 20 
Medi eee @0 an 
Wet or Dry No. 1....... b. Mississippi.) “ Wire Segments...... F. O. B. MILL 
(Baltimere Shrimp prices f. 0 LATES. 3 55 
Thos. J. & Brokers TIN Bessemer Steel 
Baitimere quetations T. ©. Cranwell & Ce., Brokers 14x20, 107 Bes Bessemer 
(#) “ Brokers 14x20, 100 1 3 30 
(t a “ 14x20, 95 ‘* Bessemer 
Tayler & S00, Brears 20, 90 Ibs. 
"Wow Tork and Chieage prices Corrected by 
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REPORT OF ARBITRATION COMMITTEE OF BROKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


In 1913 arbitration has really “come into its own,” and _ the results 
of our long efforts have been realized as never before. Both buyer 
and seller a appreciated the value of the plan which we strove so 
hard to introduce and make practical, and only within the last few 
weeks your chairman heard the most favorable reports by several very 
large operators} who were discussing the subject, and one of the 
largest and most conservative remarked that this arbitration plan had 
been the greatest thing that had ever been accomplished in the busi- 
ness. That remark was like a “draught of rare wine” to your chair- 
man, and was received as a laurel wreath, crowning the efforts of 
your committee. 

The national arbitration plan has undoubtedly had a large degree 
of success during the operations of 1913, but we must ever look forward 
and there are certain suggested improvements to which we wish to cali 
your attention. 

There exists a strong feeling in some quarters that the cannérs 
themselves should be more directly represented on these Boards, and a 
committee has been appointed by the National Canners’ Assciation to 
take up these and other matters with committees from the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association and our Association in general con- 
ference, which we trust may reach an entirely satisfactory conclusion. 


There has also been a reported proneness on the part of some of our 
representatives on some of the boards to a hesitancy on their part to 
serve as arbitrators when called upon to do so, and your committee 
feel that the representatives of this Association should be ever ready 
to respond to the responsibilities of this public-spirited work, and if 
it is not possible for them to serve, that they should frankly so state, 
in order that the boards may at all times be composed of active mem- 
bers who are fully in harmony with the plan and ready to lend their 
hearty co-operation. 

There are certain other features for improvement which are under 
advisement, but which have aot yet been worked out in detai!, but have 
been suggested fror. the practical results of the plan during the past 
year. 


PHOTO BY HOLMES & BISHOP 


M. H. HAGERLE 
President 
Minnesota Valley Canners’ Association 
(To do Justice to History and the Subject’’) 


We would especially suggest to all our representatives on the vari- 
ous boards the close study and following of the rules suggested in our 
last report for handling matters of arbitration. These were the results 
of long and practical experience, the details of which were the outcome 
of most careful study, and if closely followed cannot but result in a 
greater degree of success for the general plan. 


It has always been the aim of your committee to make this plan as 
complete and perfect as possible, and we have ever been ready to listen 
to any suggestions and criticisms along these lines. Your chairman 
wishes especially to ny ee most hearty thanks and appreciation to 
the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, and especially to the chair- 
man of their Arbitration Committee, Mr. Walter B. Timms, and to 
the National Canners’ Association and its Secretary, Mr. Frank E. Gor- 
rell, for their able, cordial and at all times helpful co-operation in ex- 
tending and expanding this National Arbitration Plan. The better it 
is known and understood, your committee feel, the better it will be 
appreciated and valued. Rerespectfully submitted, Arbitration Com- 
mittee, William Silver Chairman. 


REPORT OF MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE. 


As chairman of the Membership Committee I beg to subwit, with 
~~ ge my report. Results are not as satisfactory as might be ex- 

ted, and I am open to censure because of being remiss in my duties 

not keeping after the several members of this committee during the 
period of my incumbency. 

With the assistance of the able Secretary of our Association, I am 
glad to report the names of new members secured, as follows: 


send & Co., New York; W. T. Welisch & Co., San Francisco, Cal.; Geo. 
dy Co., Dallas, Tex.; C. F. 
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Meyer & Carmody Inmport 
Houck & Bro.; the Baltimore 
Brokerage Co., Baltimore, Md.; proposed by Charles P. Schoolfield Co.; 


-Applications now before the Secretary: 
Co., New York City, proposed by M. W. 


Bert C. Keithly Co., Indinapolis, Ind., propenss by Stanton Honig & 
Co.; Dayton Sales Co., F. D. Strickler, Mgr., Dayton, O., proposed by 
Stanton Honig & Co.; C. H. Pheimer, Philadelphia, Pa., proposed b E. 
P. O’Brien Co.; W. W. Finney, Belair, Md., proposed by Smith-Web- 
ster Co. Prospective—Reinhart Perkins Brokerage Co., Houston, Tex. 


I am in receipt of letters from the several members of this com- 
mittee, in some of which suggestions are offered and names mentioned 
whereby the membership could be materially increased during the 
coming year, and will be pleased to turn these letters over to the 
chairman of the new committee, as they will no doubt be of consider- 
able assistance. Respectfully submitted, E. L. Stanton, Chairman, Mem- 
bership Committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION. 


This committee appreciates the honor conferred upon its members, 
and the responsibility and importance of such a committee. 


Through its chairman it has several times during the year proffered 
its services to the National Canners’ Association and to the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association in furtherance of any work in which 
4 influence, work and co-operation of our organization might be use- 
ul. 


We have not taken the lead or initiative in any movement toward 
the harmonizing of State pure food laws. The more equitable adjust- 
ment of freight rates or the minimum carload requirements, or any 
such important and desirable undertakings, feeling that the initiative 
should be taken by either the canners or wholesale grocers, and through 
= own committee whose duties were specifically defined along these 

nes. 


Our co-operation has been asked only in one matter, and in that 
we were instructed by President Dallam to do what we could. It was 
to undertake to secure subscriptions to the National Canners’ Publicity 
Fund from all brokers. 


We did not confine our solicitations to members of this Association, 
but we applied to all canned foods brokers, of whom we could find lists, 
everywhere in the United States. 


Our efforts have not been as successful as we could have liked, but 
we did do something, and the following is a list of the subscribers: 

Wm. Lawson, Fort Wayne, Ind.; C. E. Layman, Troutville, Va.; Sea- 
ton & Co., Peoria, lll.; Hoffman & Greenlee, San Francisco, Cal.; L. H. 
Kassell, Fort Worth, Tex.; H. . Reed Co., Waterloo, lowa.; Eager 
Bros., Co., San Antonio, Tex.; T. J. Pierce & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. ; A. 
G. Gibson & Co., Cleveland, O.; T. C. Southgate & Co., Norfolk, Va.; 
Taft & Suydam, San Francisco, Cal.; C. L. Kangesser & Co., Cleveland, 
0.; C. B. Huiet, Charleston, 8S. C.; Elwood F. Moore, Evansville, Ind.; 
Louis Adams & Co., Little Rock, Ark.; J. E. Cook Mercantile Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal.; Lange Kenyon & Co., Portland, Oregon; C. R. Beattle 
& o., Sioux Falls, lowa. 

Most of these firms are members of the Association; some are 
not. All are entitled to praise for responding to the appeal and to be 
known as friends of the canning industry. 


We are confident that there are many other firms that have intended 
to respond, but have overlooked the matter. 


If there are any such present, we will gladly add their names to 
the list, and have left space for that purpose. 


We wish it to be distinctly understood that this list includes only 
new subscribers secured by this committee. 


Quite a large number of our members have been regular and lib- 
eral subscribers to the Publicity Fund since it was first founded, and 
are so of record in the office of the National Canners’ Association. 


It would seem consistent that such a committee as this should 
stand ready to co-operate with the Canners and Wholesale Grocers 
whenever requested or invited to do so, with a loyalty and enthusiasm, 
but that its scope is not initiative. Respectfully submitted, John A 
Lee, Chairman. 


The following letter was received from Mr. Hoffman: 
San Francisco, Cal., January 27, 1914. 
Mr. James M. Hobbs, Secretary. 
Dear Sir: 


As chairman of the Committee on Co-operation with the California 
Dried Fruit Association I can only report progress. I have from time 
to time had interviews with Mr. Henry P. Dimond, Secretary of said 
Association, but nothing has materialized that I would deem of bene- 
fit to the membership of our Association. There are, of course, changes 
taking place right along in the methods of the dried fruit packers, both 
as to improvements in packing and other matters which can be of 
interest only between the individual packer and the broker, and all 
cther matters, such as the contemplated aang in boxing rates on 
50's, ete., are no doubt familiar to every member interested in dried 
fruit, and the committee do not understand it their province to take up 
these matters. Cordially yours, Oscar Hoffman, per Te. Cc. B., Chairman. 


REPORT OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 


Your Advisory Committee beg to submit the following report for 
the year just closing. 


In accordance with instructions of the members in convention as- 
sembled at Rochester, N. Y., and re-affirmed at Louisville, Ky., we have 
caused to be published in the trade press a full list of the members of 
our organization, the same appsating in the Canner, the California Fruit 
Grower and he Canning Trade. In addition, we have carried adver- 
tisements of the Association in the American Grocer, of New York City. 
The amount expended for this advertising, which.your committee rec- 
ommends be continued, was less than three hundred dollars. The ap- 
propriation authorized was $750.00, but your committee felt that it was 
not necessary to expend more than the amount mentioned during the 
past year. This advertising gives to our members a splendid publicity 
bringing their firm names prominently before the canning and drie 
fruit industry as well as the wholesale grocers, and in addition it makes 
it an object for brokers not members of our Association to join with 
us. To our mind, no reputable-broker can affcrd not to avail himself 
3 js benefits derived from the membership and publicity of this Asso- 
ciation. 


We further believe that the arrangement made with the National 
Canners’ Association whereby each member of our Association was 
furnished a Canners’ Directory at the expense of this Association, said 
directory carrying the full list of our members, is worthy of continu- 
ance; and we recommend that it be continued, as through this medium 
not only the Association brokers, but the Canners and the Wholesale 
Grocers are kept in touch with one another. 


: 
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cart es : J. H. Herbert & Co. (formerly H. F. Archinard & Co.), Dallas, Tex.; A 
en aa J. G. Hulsebus, Chicago, Ill.; Walter R. Kean, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mc- a 
a ee Knight & Hill (formerly T. H. McKnight), Memphis, Tenn.; Charles O. 
Pheat, Cleveland, O.; Harold B. Pinder, Chicago, Ill.; Carus T. Spear, 
ee Bangor, Me.: William D. Seymour, New Orleans, La.: Walter J. Town- 4 
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“THE MODEL SHOP” 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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In addition to the publication previously mentioned, an arrange- 
ment was made with the Thomas Directory whereby all brokers, mem- 
bers of this Association, in their regular location in the directory were 
designated by a special mark, and in addition a full list of our mem- 
— was +: med shown on distinctively colored sheets to attract at- 
tention to it 


Your committee is of the opinion that too much publicity as to 
the personnel of our organization, its work and its merits, cannot be 
iven to the public, and with that end in view it is the intention to go 
urther, and in the future see that the trade press is supplied with all 
information as to Association matters of general interest to those con- 
nected with the industry. 


In this connection we desire to advise you that the trade press 
have at all times been very kind and generous to your committee, and 
we are assured by them that they are willing and ready to give us 
any publicity along the lines of organization work that we may ask; 
and we take this occasion to thank them heartily for their assistance 
rendered this committee. 


The question brought up at the Louisville meeting as to the condi- 
tion of affairs existing at Grand Forks, N. D., was at that time dis- 
cussed, and on resolution referred to the Advisory Committee with a 
recommendation that they take it up with the Executive Committee of 
the Wholesale Grocers’ Association and the Executive Committee of 
the National Canners’ Association. We beg to advise that this matter 
has been given careful consideration, and we feel sure that it is a ques- 
tion that would not be discussed by the National Wholesale Grocers 
Association or by the National Canners’ Association as an association. 


We must recognize that any manufacturer or jobber has a right 
to market his product as he deems wise, and that it is not within the 
province of this Association to enter into any agreement with him as to 
the manner in which he shall make distribution of his products. If 
such an agreement was made, it would be clearly a conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade that would lay our Association liable under the Sher- 
man Anti-trust Law, and your Advisory Committee are of the opinion 
that this is a matter that must be handled individually if any changes 
are to be made in the territory mentioned, and we recommend that the 
members of this organization individually use such moral suasion as 
they can bring to bear to overcome the situation. 


J. M. HOBBS 


There was referred to your committee by the last Convention of the 
Association the question of incorporation. Your committee has given 
this careful thought, and we believe that it is not advisable to take any 
further action at present, consequently the matter will be held in abey- 
ance. 

Your committee has given some little time and consideration to 
the provisions of the present constitution and by-laws in certain par- 
ticulars, and we believe that by reason of the rapid strides made by 
the organization and to further increase its efficiency, that there are a 
number of changes that should be made to have it measure up tothe 

resent progress and advancement made by the Association since this 
nstrument was drafted. Without goin~ into detail, there is one mat- 
ter that we think should be handled at the earliest opportunity, namely, 
the officers of the organization. There are many matters that are of 
local interest occurring in States in which our members, and also the 
organization at large are vitally interested, and we believe the Con- 
stitution and By-laws should be so amended as to provide one director in 
each State represented in the Association. This in itself would be 
valuable for the reason that we would thus be better advised and be 
able to better look after all legislative matters concerning pure food, etc., 
as we would have an official representative in each State that could give 
attention to the work under the direction of th: President or your Ad- 
visory Committee. There are many other v.inor matters which we 
will not take up your time with at pa but we believe that this 
matter of amendment of the Constitution ar. By-laws should be han- 
dled without delay. 


If our recommendations meet with your approval, we would suggest 
that the incoming Sevigtty Committee be instructed to take up this 
matter and +. such changes as seem advisable to be brought up 
for action at the next Convention. 

In conclusion, we wish to bring to the notice of the a one 
matter of advantage to themselves and the Association that is being 
practically lost sight of; namely, that of bringing matters of interest 
to the attenion of he Advisory Committee for their action. This has 
been noticeably absent during the past year. 

the same time it is borne in mind that it is not within the prov- 
ince of this organization to in any way attempt to dictate to any mem- 
ber as to how he shall conduct his personal business, or to interfere with 
his individual rights. Respectfully submitted: W. A. Frost, Charles 
8S. Jones, Joseph H. Kline, Advisory Committee. 


REPORT OF PURE FOOD COMMITTEE. 


Gentlemen: Your Pure Food Committee in “reporting progress” 
does so with the idea that that is about the only way it could cover the 
vast territory represented by this Association; but we beg to remind 


you that we have not been idle the past year. All national legislation 
concerning pure foods has been carefully watched, and due consideraion 
given same wherever your tinerests were concerned. 

One of the important amendments was that of the Net Weight Bill 
requiring net weight of contents on foods. This we supported, as did 
practically every other organization connected with the industry. 


There is now pending in committee a bill, introduced in the House 
by Congressman Lafferty, requiring the date of packing to be shown on 
the label and the amount of the different ingredients, etc. This bill is 
so ridiculous in its entirety that we hardly think it will be given con- 
sideration, at least at this session of Congress. If it is reported out of 
committee, it should be opposed by every canner, machinery supply- 
man, broker, wholesale and retail grocer, and, yes, the consumer, for the 
reason that it would be the consumer that would eventually pay the 
— ee that would necessarily be entailed by the passage of 
such an act. 


Remember, gentlemen, foods properly packed do not deteriorate 
with age, and we have it on no less authority than Dr. Bigelow and 
Dr. Bitting that many of them improve with age, and your experience 
in cutting fruits and vegetables for your trade has certainly made this 
apparent to you. 


There is other important national legislation pending concerning 
pure foods which our successors will watch, we are sure, with a view 
to conserving the interests of the industry. 


As to State legislation, there has been more or less of it in all 
States where legislatures have been in session the past year. Where we 
have had requests for assistance in say States it has been cheerfully 
given. I will briefly refer to the work in Illinois. 


A dating bill was introduced, also a net weight bill. Your chair- 
man, at the request of the Illinois Conners’ Association, appeared be- 
fore the Committee at Springfield and endorsed the net weight bill, as 
it was identical with the national net weight law. We showed them 
the folly of the dating bill and the added useless expense that eventually 
the consumers would have to pay, and the bill was withdrawn and not 
reported out. 

We also assisted the canners in the passage of their bill known as 
the Canners’ Exemption Act or the 9-Hour Labor Law. Unfortunately, 
however, the bill was vetoed by the Governor, but I think because he did 
not thoroughly understand same. 


I mention State legislation to try and have you realize how useful 
you can make this Association in your own State by assisting the can- 
ning industry on State legislative matters. Do not wait for your Na- 
tional Committee to act, but take the initiative yourself in State matters, 
and if our assistance is required it will be cheerfully given. One im- 
pene’ phase of State legislation, in fact, the most Tacoctant, is uni- 
ormity. In railroad parlance, “When In doubt, take the safe side.” 
You will serve your Association well, and your State also, if you do 
nothing but impress upon your legislature the importance of having 
your State Pure Food Laws conform to the National Law. 

The National Law is being, in our opinion, administered with a 
view to fairness in every particular, by a man of brains (and I refer 
herein to Dr. Alsberg, Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry), whose every 
action bespeaks fairness, and who is trying in every way to point out 
the right way to those connected with our industry. 

In_closing, we desire to impress upon you the fact that the Pure 
Food Law is one of the best on our statute books today, and one that 
should be upheld in every way by every upright and honest citizen. 

Remember, gentlemen, that if you as brokers knowingly sell or per- 
mit to be sold foods that do not comply with the law, that you are 
equally us guilty as the one that uowingty produced them. Respect- 
fully_submitted: C. S. Jones, F. E. Booth, C. A. Taylor, F. B. Green 
and W. R. Chace, Pure Food Committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FACTORY SANITATION. 


The subject of factory sanitation appears to your committee to be 
one of most vital importance to the canning industry. We believe that 
it should command the careful attention of every one connected with the 
business in order that erroneous prejudices which have unfortunately 
been created by weak brethren may be uprooted. 


In the past the impression has been most popular in the mind of 
the consumer that canned foods were not clean, and this impression has 
largely curtailed consumption. As an illustration, yout chairman hap- 
pened within the last year to have had occasion to take dinner in a small 
country place. The gees housewife who had everything scrupulously 
clean and was one of those motherly women who are most concerned 
about the welfare of her guests placed before us a dish of fine toma- 
toes, with the remark, “Won't you have some of these? They are not 
canning house tomatoes.” When asked why she made this remark, she 
hesitatingly responded: “Oh, I don’t know,” but upon being asked the 
question if it was not because she did not think canning house toma- 
toes were clean, she said, “Yes, sir, I guess so.” She knew the speaker to 
be interested in the canning business, hence her natural hesitancy: but 
we think the point is obvious and is an illustration of a widespread im- 
pression which has had far-reaching effects upon the consumption of 
canned foods, and this impression can only be removed by having such 
laws passed which will compel sanitary factory conditions, and then 
that conditions under these sanitary laws should be heralded to the 
world most prominently. : 

The canning industry has grown prodigiously, but with this bane- 
ful prejudice removed we would hesitate to prophesy what might be 
the consumption of canned foods. For illustration, a few years ago. 
after the unfavorable publicity in the meat packing business, that busi- 
ness for the time being was almost “cast upon the rocks,” until public 
confidence could be restored. The government came to the rescue with 
factory inspection. Now you see advertised, for illustration, “Swift's 
Premier Hams, Government Inspected,” with the result that confidence 
is restored and the business has recovered its prosperity and is grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. 

We do not believe at this time it is possible to get government in- 
spection, but ardent efforts should be directed towards uniform State 
laws and towards this end much effort has been expended during the 
past year*and much has been accomplished. 


We believe that those interested should regulate themselves along 
rational lines rather than that the matter be left to be regulated by 
ae unacquainted with the business, who migh work unnecessary hard- 
ships. 

Your Chairman in conference wih Mr. Frank BE. Gorrell, Secretary 
of the National Canners’ Association, and a committee of canners ap- 

ointed for the purpose, were instrumental in framing a sanitary fac- 
ory law for the State of Delaware, and after securing the support of 
the canning interests in that State, this law was passed by he legislature 
without a dissenting voice and signed by the Governor. The rules anv 
regulations under this law were then presented to the Board of Health 
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of the State of Maryland, and these same rules and regulations were 
put into effect in Maryland in 1913. This is only an illustration of 
what can be done. Similar efforts have been crowned with success in 
other States, and this work should be continued along practical and ra- 
tional lines until we shall have uniform sanitary laws throughout all 
the canned foods producing States of the Union. 

We suggest that your committce be continued to work along the 
lines suggested with the similar existing committee of the National 
Canners’ Association, and that every effort be made towards the ac- 
complishment of these uniform State laws. 

The average yearly consumption for the last three years of canned 
tomatoes, corn, peas, salmon and fruits has been one and one-quarter 
billion cans, and there has not been a well authenticated case of death 

roven from the use of this huge quantity of canned foods. Truly this 
Ss a modern miracle, and statistics show in 1913 consumption has ex- 
ceeded that of any previous year. . 

We believe that the laws that have already been passed are already 
having the desired effect upon the public mind, and that it should be 
the duty of all to aid and abet in every way possible the work that is 
being accomplished, and that each one should do his part in seeing that 
these laws are respected and that the prejudice of the consuming public 
be entirely removed, and when this is accomplished we believe that this 
country will consume twice as much canned food as it is consuming 
teday, and instead of ee curtailment and over-production along 
certain lines our factories will be busy supplying the normal demand, 
and the prosperity of all will thus be enhanced. 

Your committee has before it this high and progressive ideal, and 
we commend it to your earnest efforts and support. 

Factory Sanitation Committee, Wm. Silver, Chairman. 


‘THE SECOND SESSION 
Wednesday, February 4th, 1914 


The Convention met | “ped to adjournment, at 10 o'clock A. M., 
President Dallam in the Chair. 

President Dallam: Gentlemen, I want to say to the brokers that 
while it is not given to all of us to “see ourselves as others see us,” it 
is sometimes most helpful to know the estimate placed upon our work 
by others with whom we have to deal. In arranging this program it was 
thought wise that the brokers should be informed as to what estimate 
is placed upon them by those with whom they associate in business, and 
in order to throw light upon the subject from the jobber’s point of 
view, I want to introduce my friend, Mr. Walter B. Timms, of New 
York (applause). 

Mr. W. B. Timms, Austin, Nichols & Co., New York City: Mr. Presi- 
dent and Friends, departing somewhat from the custom of years in 
addressing this or other organizations which I have had the ple&sure 
to come before, feeling that this was an occasion of material moment, 
I am going to ask the privilege of reading what I have to say, fearing 
that I might say something aside that would possibly interfere with 
the next transaction we had with some of our good friends in New 
York, and, therefore, I will ask your attention for a few minutes to 
that usually very uninteresting thing, a written address. 


THE BROKER FROM THE JOBBER’S POINT OF VIEW. 
BY WALTER B. TIMMS. 

I desire to say that all things stated in this address are my personal 
views, based on forty years experience in the wholesale grocery business 
in New York and twenty-seven years at the head of one of the largest 
canned foods departments in that city, during which period I have 
bought and sold many millions of cases of every variety of canned foods 
consumed in this country. 

Discussing the question a few days ago with a number of brokers 
and wholesale grocers in New York, I asked them if they could not give 
me some points that would be of value in what I might say at this 
time. With that quickness of wit for which he is noted, Tom Vallette, 
whom you all know, said without a moment’s hesitation: “The best 
point I can give you is Brevity.” After that, none of the others had a 
word to say, and I think his suggestion is unquestionably the best one 
for me to follow. 

It has been my pleasure and profit to have intimate relations with 
brokers in New York and elsewhere for the past thirty years. Many of 
us have grown up together, and many of the younger men who are now 
active in the business were in the kindergarten, or even a more youthful 
class, when I first began doing business with some of you. 

It is frequently said that “this is the day of the young man.” I 
heartily agree with that, and yet we who sit with the “elder statesmen” 
cling to the prerogative of reminiscence, and even have the temerity to 
suggest that our experience is of some value and believe that the great 
army of young men in business may occasionally learn something from 
those who have crossed the dividing line of fifty years and commenced 
the descent on the sunset side. 

As stated, what I say on this subject is based on experience, and not 
theory. We have all learned that no business can be conducted in an 
ideal manner. When the time arrives that there is no cause for criticism 
of either broker or jobber the wings on many shoulders will have 
sprouted to such an extent that the new style of men’s coats, which I 
understand to be tight-fitting, can not be worn by us. So it is not for 
the ideal that any of us need look in this day and generation, but for 
the honest, practical and common-sense view of the relations of not only 
the broker and the jobber, but of all business men, and in every line of 
business. It is needless to say that none of us are in business for our 
health or as philanthropists, although some of us have at times thought 
the United States Government must take that view from the method in 
which departments of the Government have in the past tried, and are still 
trying, to regulate everything connected with business, until it seems af 
if it were so difficult to carry on legitimate and honest business, that if 
we continued in it, it must be as philanthropists for the benefit of others 
and with the other profit to ourselves—that which comes from a knowl- 
edge of good work, done as well as we know how; and in the grocery 
business, indeed, we feel sometimes that the only beneficiaries of the 
wholesale end of it are the consumers. 


It is interesting to know that the wholesale grocer, who is acknow]l- 
edged to be the most economical means of distributing food products 
consumed in the United States, does this on.a margin of profit which 
I believe to be the smallest earned in any line of business, taking into 
consideration the capital invested, the experience necessary to success- 
fully carry it on, and the organization that must be kept up to handle it. 

As we grocers are all modest men, we make no claim for profit be- 
cause of the ability which some of us think is possessed by our trade 
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as merchants, and yet the fact of the small returns in 
net ‘profit to the wholesale grocer for his work, there is no class of mer- 
chants in this country sounder financially and in better credit standing 
as a trade than are they. This shows what broad and yet economical 
management a thorough knowledge of their business and up-to-date 
business methods bring about. It is not the large profit, but the small 
one on the quick-turning of their merchandise, their judgment of the 
markets, their ability to supply food products to the retailer and serve 
well the hundred million of consumers in this country, that make for 
their sound business condition and high credit. 

This thought causes me to digress for a moment from the subject 
before us to say that careful observation and discussion with merchants 
from all over the country has led me to believe that there is almost a 
universal feeling that we have had all the new legislation relating to 
business and financial interests that it is possible for the merchants of 
this country to digest for a considerable period .It is necessary to ad- 
just many important lines of business to the new conditions. May we 
not ask for a cessation of this class of legislation for this session of Con- 
gress, that we may at least try for a year the new conditions under 
which business is to be conducted? 

I say this with the utmost respect for the President and Congress. 
In common with the great majority of merchants in this country, with- 
out reference to party, I desire to express my admiration of the accom- 
plishments of President Wilson in legislation, and I am sure it is the 
universal desire to assist the Administration in carrying out success- 
fully the new laws that have been placed upon the statute books. 

In the most important department of the wholesale grocery business 
—canned foods—the worth of the broker to the buyer is invaluable. It is 
as impossible to consider the elimination of the broker from the food 
trade of the country as it is to consider the elimination of the so-called 
“middleman,” which may mean the wholesale grocer or someone else. 


THOMAS J. MEEHAN 


The brokers in food products in the United States form a large army. 
with its officers, its privates, its old guard, and its “camp followers.” 1 
have heard it said that when a man in our line of business. could not 
make a living in any other way he always went into the brokerage line, 
opened an office (sometimes in his hat), and tried to pick up a com- 
mission here and there on the sale of a few carloads of tomatoes, which 
small commission he even stood ready to divide as an inducement to 
some house to place the order with him. If that were true, which I 
doubt, at least to any great extent, it is certainly less true now than ever 
before in the history of the business. 

The buyers for the wholesale grocery houses, whether for canned 
foods or any other line, have found it necessary to avail themselves of 
the services of that high-class and honorable set of men known as 
Brokers to keep them in touch with the markets, to learn where the best 
trades as to quality and price can be found, and in many ways to act 
as an important aid in transactions which it would be impossible, with 
the multiplied duties of an up-to-date department man, to fellow up and 
get in the best shape, personally. This service is rendered, as a rule, 
honestly, faithfully and with impartial loyalty to both seller and buyer, 
a condition which makes the buyer appreciate in the fullest sense of the 
word the value of the broker’s services and certainly must appeal in the 
same way to the seller. 

The work of your association in arranging for and carrying to com- 
hletion, arbitrations between members of our trade and the sellers of 
eanned foods and dried fruits. when disputes have arisen is appreciated 
by the jobber and is of material benefit to both seller and buyer. The 
very able and earnest work of the chairman of your arbitration com- 
mittee, Mr. William Silver, is accorded our most sincere commendation. 

As I said, no business is conducted on an absolutely ideal basis, and 
certainly the buying and selling of food products is not. That conditions 
in many ways are better than they were a few years ago is true, but 
that new conditions will constantly arise, requiring honest and careful 
consideration by both jobbers and brokers, is also a fact. If both are 
honest in their study of these questions and will apply the rule of 
“give and take” to their relations with each other, no question should 
arise that cannot be settled on a mutually satisfactory basis. Human 
nature is, indeed, selfish, and while we are all in business to make a liv- 
ing, some may try to increase the returns by methods which are neither 
good business nor fair to those with whom they deal. Such business 
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methods cannot permanently or successfully continue, and when they 
are known and brought to the attention of those interested they certainly 
should be carefully discussed and a remedy found. These differences as 
to methods are largely matters that can only be settled by individual 
consideration, and are usually of a character which can be thus settled 
satisfactorily. I pecoonaliy feel that it is very much better to settle 
all such matters individually and as the cases arise, for the conditions 
governing their business and the business relations of the brokers vary 
greatly, and it is practically impossible to make any hard and fast rules 
which can be lived up to. Listen and give careful consideration to our 
complaints and grievances, meet our views by your action when we are 
in the right, and be assured you will receive the same consideration and 
action by us when your troubles are poured in our sympathetic ears. 

That the broker has a perfect legal right to select his customers and 
to secure all the business he can is so obvious a proposition that it 
does not need discussion. 


But the jobber naturally resents a broker’s selling him a line of mer- 
chandise in large quantities and then going to all of his largest custom- 
ers and selling them, thus cutting off from the jobber the large buyer the 
trade to which he must look for the larger distribution of his purchases. 
It seems to me that discussion of a proposition of this kind is necessary. 
The equity as between the broker and jobbers appears in the statement 
of the case. 

Another abuse which we in New York hear but little about, but is, I 
regret to say, not an uncommon practice in some markets, is the prac- 
tice of the broker selling goods at a slight advance in price over the 
figure given him by the seller, requesting the seller to credit him (the 
broker) with the difference, calling it ““Overage’’—another and less pleas- 
ant —e word will occur to some of you as better describing such 
a. practice. 


May I call your attention to the usual country grade crossing rail- 
road sign, “STOP—LOOK—LISTEN,” and ask you to apply it to our 
business relations. Don’t run past the signals in order to make time; 
remember, “safty first” is the present up-to-date method of running 
railroads. 

In conclusion, all.w me to say in a somewhat revised statement of 
the subject assigned me by the President of your Association, that from 
the jobber’s point of view the broker is a most necessary and valuable 
adjunct to his business, and that as business is carried on nowadays we 
ean t do without you. 
ence that must come to many of the younger men in the business, with 
the elimination of the dishonest and unfair men, which surely will come 
as it has in the past, if there be any such in the business, and with the 
upbuilding and increased prosperity which we earnestly hope will come 
and which surely we wholesale grocers are aiding in bringing to you, 1 
most sincerely wish fur 2nd carn see for the brokerage business continued 
prosperity and success. 


President Dallam: Gentlemen, Mr. Timms has again placed us un- 
ed obligation to him. I want to thank him on behalf of the Associa- 
tion. 


It is important that we know, also, gentlemen, how me are viewed 
by our friends the mee and I want to introduce to you Mr. Samuel 
F. Haserot, of the Haserot Canneries Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE BROKER FROM THE PACKER’S POINT OF VIEW. 
BY SAMUEL F. HASEROT, PRESIDENT OF THE HASEROT CAN- 
NERIES COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Mr. President and Members of the National Canned Foods and Dried 
Fruit Brokers’ Association : 


“Living and learning” is the great thing today in this broad country 
of ours, and I am glad that the opportunity presents itself just at this 
time to refer to one of the points made by one of the former ates 
of your association—one of the real good thoughts that spring up at 
times. It reads like this: 


“One of the most valuable lessons I have learned has been 

to appreciate the truth that we can get out of anything just in 

the proportion that we contribute to it.” 

The tn agg and strongest elements that lead toward the success 
of a broker’s work are embodied in the acceptance of these two tings 
in connection with his work—Responsibility and Efficiency. 

I want to impress upon you a fact that is not usually recognized 
among the brokers’ fraternity—that he is responsible to both buyer and 
seller for the proper carrying out of a contract which provides for the 
sale and delivery of goods. While in many cases it seems easy to 
write down an order, and then let the order take care of itself, that is 
not the progressive way to build up a business which is particularly de- 
pendent upon the personality of the man. 

Your responsibility does not cease when you have secured a price 
from your principal and passed this price on to your possible buyer, and 
thereafter have closed up a contract with this buyer for your principal. 
As a matter of fact the responsibility just begins when you have ap- 
parently closed the deal because, in order to keep the two lines of activ. 
Ity in harmony, you must follow the whole business proposition to the 
end—which means a delivery satisfactorily accepted. 

I am reminded of two incidents that occurred in my experience dur- 
ing the past year which indicate the feeling of a principal who studies 
the men who represent him. By the men who represent him I mean 
just such men as are gathered here—who are here for the purpose of liv- 
ing and learning—who are willing to be taught—who are anxious to 
do those things that tend not only to uplift their own life, but help 
— ne their organization and increase their utility to the buyer 
and seller. 


I will first give you an instance where responsibility was not ac- 
cepted by the broker. : 

Within the past year a certain territory which has been handled by 
one of our representatives was transferred to another on account of 
the fact that the man who had built up the business for us retired 
from the line, and we were called upon to look for another representa- 
tive. After going over the situation carefully in connection with the 
inquiries that were received( and we had a number of these inquiries 
because the line was well represented in this locality), we turned the 
account over to an applicant whom we thought, from his statements 
and experiences, might make an attractive representative. 

During the active selling period it developed that from a cause be- 
yond our control we could not make deliveries up to the point that 
our buyers expected. We so notified our representative and asked him 
to state the case clearly, and not place us in a position where we felt 
obliged to accept orders which we could not fill. 


Wit a the enlightenment by education and experi. 


e appreciated the re- 
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on a line of business from good people whom we 
isappoint and, therefore, this precautionary method 


sponsibility of takin 
might be obliged to 
of operating. 


After these advices had gone to the representative in question, in- 
stead of planning to take care of the business as best the situation might 
enable him to protect it, thus hoping to keep in line a desirable account, 
without feeling the responsibility that was placed in his hands, he under- 
took to sell to customers to whom we could not supply to the fullest 
extent of their needs, another line of similar character, using the basis 
of our product as a guaranty. The result was disastrous both to the 
representative and to us. And why? Because the man who had our en- 
tire confidence did not recognize the responsibility that rested upon his 
shoulders. The result was that he lost both the good will of the cus- 
tomer whom he was trying to supply and the good will of his principal. 
Had he recognized the responsibility that rested upon him, he would 
today have a good account, valuable in every sense of the word. 

On the other hand—an example of something of an entirely different 
character, where the broker rose to the occasion. 

A certain line of goods was sold, representing a certain type of 
canned food. When the delivery was made the quality did not appear 
to be satisfactory to the buyer. A liberal quantity of samples were 
drawn at the request of the broker and returned to the seller. he ques- 
tions in the case were so thoroughly handled by the broker, who recog- 
nized his responsibility; that while he was not willing that the buyer 
should be permitted to make a claim which was not reasonable, at 
the same time assuming the responsibility that his position gave him 
and acting upon it, he made a recommendation in connection with the 
condition which, after considerable corr dence, resulted in a satis- 
factory adjustment. 


8. F. HASEROT 


This broker—the responsible man—holds today the good will of both 
= ——- and his buyer. The other has lost both the account and 
e customer. 


The outstanding, clean-cut characteristic of the broker that makes 
good is embraced in the one word “Efficiency.” 


No one man can possibly hope to know all about the canned food 
business, and no broker in the world can become so efficient in connec- 
tion with the lines that he offers that a flaw cannot be picked in his 
argument; but he can at least become so thoroughly conversant by 
study, by investigation, by experience in the details of the manufacture 
ot lines with which he is identified that when a man speaks of him 
and his knowledge he is ready at once to acknowledge “I am willing to 
accept Mr. Dallam’s judgment.” 


Efficiency will bring positive returns. Efficiency in a broker's office 
will enable him to secure good will, where lack of efficiency, which in 
other words means lack of service, will send people from his door into 
that of a competitor. Efficiency will force the man into a position where 
his work as a broker—as a first-class representative—is impregnable. 


I am hoping that thesg two thoughts as represented—Responsibility 
and Efficiency—may be worked out by the members of the Association 
to the fullest extent because I believe thoroughly that in the develop- 
ment of these splendid ideas, your Association will grow, and with the 
growth of the Association the responsibility and the standing of the 
broker will immeasureably increase. 


Know your business, and the world will bend the knee. 
“When a man has to ask you to point out his task 
There's very small pay attached to it, 
For the man gets the pay who is able each day 
To discover his task and then do it.” 


President Dallam: It is well to know what we think of ourselves, 
and so I want to introduce to you Mr. Willurd G. Rouse, of the Easton 
Commission Company, Easton, Md., who will tell you of “The Broker 
as Seen by Himself.” 


THE BROKER AS SEEN BY HIMSELF, 
BY W. G. ROUSE, EASTON COMMISSION CO., EASTON, MD. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: I am deeply appreciative of the 
honor that has been conferred upon me in selecting me to address you 
upon this subject. And when I see before me so many who could have 
so much more ably and eloquently entertained you, I am even more 
complimented by the invitation, just as the honor has been enhanced 
by coming from your President, because while it is much to be a 
brother broker, it is more to be a friend, and to this tie I have pleasure 
in confessing. 
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The two gentlemen who have preceded me, having for years illu- 
mined the annals of trade, have presented pictures of you that would 
naturally be drawn from facts that their fancies paint so pleasingly ; 
and I earnestly adjure, admonish and entreat those of you who do not 
already see yourselves measuring up to what you are as seen by these 
gentlemen, to gird yourselves with hope and high endeavor so that you 
may persevere in attaining all that meets their approving vision; but 
if 1 am to speak to you of the way in which you appear to yourselves, I 
am sure that even the enthusiasm of their friendly remarks has not 
made you forget that God commanded men should eat bread in the 
sweat of their faces, and that there are today some merchants and 
some packers who are perfectly willing that we shall do the face 
sweating if they may be permitted to do the bread eating. 


Having, however, been afforded this unusual opportunity of seeing 

yourselves as others see you, you can at least listen complacently to 
what I may say to you, because you are not required to look upon 
ourselves as often as others are compelled to see you. And you may 
urther be assured that whatever I lack in eloquence I shall at least 
tell you what I really think. You may not believe that it requires 
any special gift to address an audience like this, but I have heard this 
illustrated by the story of a bishop who was riding in the smoking 
compartment of a Pullman car with an individual who was swearing 
most tremendously, originally and picturesquely, till finally the bishop 
said to him: “My dear sir, where did you learn to swear in that extraor- 
dinary manner?” And the man said, “I didn’t learn it—it is a gift!” 
Speaking easily and entertainingly upon an occasion like this is a gift. 
I have it not, and always envy those gentlemen who have. 


As you know, there are about four hundred canned foods and dried 
fruit brokers who are members of this Association, and the sphere of 
activity of each is somewhat different from any of the others. Some 
operate close to the packing districts, offering merchandise for packers’ 
accounts to the whole country; others operate among the merchants in 
the cities offering goods from all the packing sections; some work 
in quite limited fields and others in very wide fields, so that even 
though we deal with one another, as seen by ourselves we must in 
some respects appear different to each. Some brokers specialize in one 
of the staples like canned corn, peas, tomatoes or California products; 
others handle actively all these lines, and I hold in my hand the letter- 
head of one brokerage firm in a principal Western city that contains 


W. G. ROUSE 
under the heading “Our Specialties,” the following products: Tomatoes, 
sweet potatoes, corn, peas, hominy, kraut, pumpkin, red kidney beans, 


No .1 red kidney beans, No. 2 baked beans, No. 24% baked beans, No. 

baked beans, No. 1 soup, full line of canned vegetables, full line of 
eanned fruits, California asparagus, oysters, shrimp, dried fruits, figs, 
dates, Norwegian sardines, domestic sardines, California tuna fish, im- 
ported olive oil, evaporated milk, pickles in glass, pickles in bulk, olives 
in glass, olives in bulk, catsup in glass, catsup in bulk, kraut in casks, 
kraut in kegs, kraut in pails, vinegar in barrels, vinegar in bottles, 
macaroni, sphghetti, noodles (laughter),pure sorghum, cane syrup, pre- 
serves, jellies, apple butter, mince meat, Pinto beans, California lima 
beans, California pink beans, Michigan navy beans, rice, dried beef in 
glass, potted meats, Vienna sausage, full line of canned meats, sweeten- 
ing compound (more laughter), matches, lamp chimneys, flour, buck- 
wheat flour, ice cream cones, candy specialties, shelled pop corn in car- 
tons, full line of imported specialties (laughter, and more laughter, and 
a Voice: “Any of them get away?’’). As they do not enumerate pea- 
nuts, pineapples, canned lobster or canned crab meat, I suppose they 
only handle these items generally or as side lines, and not as specialties. 


Believing that it would be interesting, I endeavored to obtain the 
total annual value of all canned foods and dried fruit products sold 
through brokers. I received many helpful answers that were sent as 
estimates, but so few of them clamed accuracy that a report would be 
valueless and misleading. I believe, however, from such reports as I 
did receive that there is annually paid to canned foods and dried fruit 
brokers in this country a sum exceeding $5,000,000, and possibly $10,- 
000,000. Now, you may not be proud of belonging to a class of workers 
whose annual income does not exceed ten million dollars; this may not 
seem like “big business” to you, and you may feel too for removed 
from the danger of government interference, but I am going to say 
something in a minute about the importance that the broker does 
feel, and in the meantime I must say in passing that ten million dol- 
lars is no small pile when stacked up alongside of nothing; and while 
I do not mean to imply that it is evenly divided among us all, and 
know some of us reduce the average dreadfully, we may get the same 
satisfaction out of it that the childless man derived who said that he 
and his brothers had three boys and two girls. 
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And I assume that however divergent may be the details of our 
lans, -and from whatever angle the face sweating may be started, we 
ave a common desire to share in the bread eating, but this is not the 

only thing in which we seem alike to ourselves. The fundamental prin- 
ciples that guide us, the hopes that cheer us, the — we onousy in 
negotiating transacations between buyers and sellers of merchandise, 
our rights and duties, we hold in common, and to each of us is given 
as full reward for merit as from each of us is demanded faithful serv- 
ice. Our vocation was instituted almost coincident with the earliest 
sales of manufactured goods to merchants, and the yhoo of our 
occupation in effecting distribution soon became so well recognized in 
the commercial world that our right to bind the two principals to a sales 
contract with our signatures as brokers became early a custom of 
trade, was legally established by an Act of Parliament in the twenty- 
ninth year of the reign of Charles II. of England, and has always been 
the law of this land. So that in this position of go-between as nego- 
tiators in procuring a meeting of minds that results in a contract be- 
tween buyers and sellers, we bave been most generally considered; and 
there has been required of us skill as salesmen, exactness in correspond- 
ence, accuracy in accounting, together with, such other qualities as 
honesty, cheerfulness, perseverance and patience, and not infrequently 
good legs and good stomachs; and while we have tried diligently and 
faithfully to measure up to those requirements, and have considered 
each attribute an asset that we possessed in greater degree than any 
competitor, yet we know that this relation affords a broad area of 
opportunity beyond these distinctive features of our vocation. 


With a knowledge of the history of the canned foods and dried fruit 
business, the stories of its successes and failures, with a record of 
the achievements as well as the disastrous experiments of our predecess- 
ors and our contemporaries in our own business, we stand, as far as 
information is concerned, 

“The heirs of all the ages 
Foremost in the files of time.” 

We know that we are performing our part in the distribution of 
food, and as an element of food that is becoming more important every 
day. Weare acquainted with the wonderful progress that is being made 
in the manufacture of canned foods and the earnest endeavor of can- 
ners in the development of their business. We are familiar with the 
truly constructive spirit of the merchant in his effort in distribution; 
and I feel, gentlemen, that there never was a time when the work of 
the intelligent, of the able, of the conscientious broker in disseminating 
this information could accomplish so much for us and for others. It is 
entirely within the scope of our opportunity to show the packer the 
importance of carefully handled clean products, and our effort in 
passing the word down the line about the better conditions, better 
values and more attractive goods can influence the promotion of con- 
sumption to an extent that may greatly lessen the complaint that arises 
— merchant and packer about loss of profits in years of over-produc- 

on. 

The other opportunity that is afforded us in the course of our 
business is the correction of abuses in the failure of our principals to 
properly perform their contracts. This is a duty as well as an oppor- 
tunity, but I am sure that it is a golden opportunity. I know that 
many of you see trouble in this and feel that the broker is now almost 
overcome with trials and sorely oppressed with his present struggles. 
And of his struggles, because it is so apprepeints. I am going to risk 
the old story of Fritz and his dog Schneider. “Schneider,” says Fritz 
to the faithful dog at his feet, “you vas a gut tog, you has a gut time, 
I vish you vas me Schneider. Yust look at the difference between us; 
you vake up in the mornin’, you run around a leetle vile and go to 
sleep, you get up and play a vile and ven you get reaty you come in 
and git your dinner, den you sleep a vile unt play a vile unt get your 
supper, und after supper you run out all night through und so on day 
in und day oudt, veek in and veek oudt, year in and year oudt; you 
sleep ven you are reaty, you play ven you are reaty, you bark ven you 
vant to, und after vile you lay down and die—und den you are through 
mid it. But yust look mit me: I vork all day long, yust eat enough und 
sleep enough, und so on, day in und day oudt, veek in and veek oudt, 
year in und year oudt; I vork all the time und play not at all—and 
after vile I lay down und die. But I am through mit it? Naw, den I got 
to go to Hell yet.” 

And thus the broker, having made due investigation, becomes con- 
vinced that the time has arrived when his customers should buy canned 
corn and tomatoes, so arrayed with facts and figures he starts to visit 
the trade. Somewhat reluctantly they permit him to give them the bene- 
fit of all the information he has obtained, but one tells him that there 
is a fine pea crop being made in Wisconsin, and that, of course, there 
will be an abundant pack of tomatoes and corn; another tells him that 
he has just received advices that Missouri promises to double the 
yack of tomatoes there, and that they have already begun packing corn 
n Delaware; a third informs him that President Wilson has just cablea 
the whole Book of Psalms to President Huerta, that this progressive- 
ness is again ruining the country, and that it would be calamitous 
to buy merchandise until the Mexican — is settled. Undismayed 
by this enthusiasm he procures Tom Meehan’s latest treatise upon the 
tomato situation, gets Harry Gilbert’s latest work on the corn ques- 
tion; and thus fortified, fearing naught and filled with the undimmed 
confidence that would have saved Napoleon from St. Helena, he again 
starts the conflict, and so on day in and day out does the busy little 
IB employ each shining hour until a street rumor becomes confirmed 
that the department stores, whom he is not permitted to sell, have been 
buying large blocks of corn arid tomatoes. At last he receives some 
good orders at 75 cents per dozen, when his lowest quotation has been 
80 cents. Equipped with these orders, he sends telegrams to ten tomato 
packers and five corn packers, all of whom wire, declining. He has 
written each a letter, and one tomato packer answers, offering to sell 
1,000 cases at 77% cents. Cheered, but not inebriated, he repairs at 
once to his largest customer and prevails upon him to buy this lot, which 
the buyer agrees to do, provided he can use his own labels, have cases 
of special dimensions marked on three sides, with various designating 
numbers, a special quality description clause, 100 per cent. delivery 
guaranteed and an agreement that the goods shall be shipped the last 
half of October and billed November 1st, subject to approval of sample. 
Undeterred by the expense of telegraphing, he wires in the order to the 
packer, receives his acceptance, and, elated and encouragd, proceeds to 
obtain many more orders upon the same price and terms, requiring 
ten more telegraphic orders, all of which are declined on account of 
price or terms, but with that same perseverance and tenacity that has 
made each of you brokers famous as seen by himself, he finally nego- 
tiates many of his trades, requiring telegram after telegram, letter upon 
letter and interviews galore. He has charged expenses with $100.00, but 
on the day he closes his last deal he finds that he has credited brok- 
erage with $300, and then, is he “trough mit it?” Why no, he waits 
until delivery day to find that one or the other of the parties to the 
contract has failed to —— and he must charge that brokerage back 
= pay the additional expense of wiring principals necessary informa- 

on. 
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But, my brother brokers, that is a hell of your own creation. That 
is an evil that is the greatest reflection upon canned foods brokers to- 
day. It is an evil that has been requiring the attention for years of the 
two great associations of our principals. They thought they had found 
a solution in arbitration; but today and tomorrow they will be attempt- 
ing to perfect the plan of arbitration and arbitration agreements and 
arbitration committee, when the solution is to be found almost entirely 
with us, when the remedy can be applied by us if we have the courage 
of our convictions, the consciousness of right and determination to per- 
form the duty we owe to ourselves, our principals and our vocation. 
The simple fact stares us in the face that we treat too lightly the 
proper performance of contracts by our principals. Is the packer’s 
account too important or the merchant’s business so necessary? Has 
the buyer become the pious Joseph of the land to whose sheaf all of 
our sheafs must make obeisance, or the packer become the magic piper 
to whose tunes our steps are unwillingly taken? You will all answer 
me, “No,” and I will reply that the great majority of our principals, be 
they buyers or sellers, would welcome from us the courage and determi- 
nation with which we might insist upon full performance by both parties 
and deny any attempt at failure by either. 

Why then are we wilting. be we ever so honest, to content ourselves 
with as forcefully as possible telling one principal of his error, advising 
the other that his remedy lies in arbitration, and in the end too fre- 
quently crediting back the brokerage. 

Is competition so severe between us as to make this conduct neces- 
sary? If so, the place for the remedy is right here at this meeting of 
our Association, and I believe we will find ready support from the 
National Canners’ Association as well as from the Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association, who are now diligently struggling with “Arbitration.” 

Arbitration affords excellent and usually entirely satisfactory relief 
where there is a fair difference of opinion, which gives rise to a dis- 
pute between the parties to a contract. But arbitration is no remedy 
where one of the parties is willfully and intentionally seeking undue 
advantage or attempting to wrong the other, because the erring party 
has everything to gain and nothing to lose, while the righteous party 
may lose and has nothing to gain. 


THOS. L. NORTH 
Of Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


So that there should and will be arbitration over fair differences 
between fair men; but why an: arbitration over any case in which the 
broker knows that one party is not properly performing his contract? 
The broker made that contract; no arbitration committee that could be 
selected could so intelligently decide whether it was being violated. 
Now suppose that we demand that our contracts be strictly performea, 
that we insist there should not be the Slightest attempt to evade or avoid 
any feature of them, and back up this action with our conduct, do 
you suppose that ony packer would give a flimsy excuse for failure 
to deliver or would me contend ‘that a delivery below grade was a 
good one if he knew that his broker of intelligence and integrity 
was taking a positive stand against him and demanding performance, 
especially Se he also knew that that broker and all other brokers were 
daily preventing buyers from rejecting .good deliveries or making im- 
proper claims? And where is the buyer that would in your presence 
reject a good Gelivess, if he knew that you and other brokers would re- 
fuse to sell him again, and were in every instance demanding and ob- 
taining good delivery for him. : 


My brother brokers, we are masters of the situation, we can en- 
force our contracts if we will, and we.can thereby not only command 
greater respect and exert greater influence than we have ever had, but 
we can make our business castly more important than it has even been, 
both to us and our principals. 0 Sanh 

lf these remarks may seem like idle theories to some of you, and 
if there be any among you who doubt the possibility or desirability of 
our absolutely enforce ng the contracts that we make, let me call your 
attention to the example of the Stock Exchange in Wall Street, where 
gigantic trades are made binding by a wink or a nod or a motion of 
the finger, and yet the contracting parties in 999 cases out of a thous- 
and stand by their bargains. From all that I can learn the men who 
buy and sell stocks and bonds have no better business reputation than 
the men who buy and sell merchandise. I will bet you there are some 
“Welchers” amone them, but their brokers won’t let them Welch, and 

‘a 


The only thing we lack is the determination to act and the establish- 
ment of the fact of our earnestness and our integrity. If you will join a 
consciousness of right with a consciousness of duty and with a spirit 
of enthusiasm and enterprise possessing every nerve and muscle and 
bone enter into a determination to do this one thing, the broker will 
see in himself a glorious example of accomplishment that will lead 
the record of progress in the canned foods world and command for him 
Po a measure of respect and admiration from every person engaged 

erein. 

President Dallam: Gentlemen, we have with us today the General 
Counsel of the National Canners’ Association. I am going to ask you 
to listen to some remarks by that gentleman on “Some Legal Aspects of 
the Brokerage Business.” I take pleasure in introducing Mr. Stevenson 
A. Williams, of Belair, Md. 


SOME LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE BROKERAGE BUSINESS. 
BY S. A. WILLIAMS, COUNSEL FOR NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, BELAIR, MD. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the National Canned Foods and Dried 
Fruit Brokers’ Association: 


When one chooses his own subject for an address it is generally the 
result of his own thought; but when a friend asks, or rather issues an 
order to him to deliver an address on a certain date upon a named sub- 
ject, and then writes him one or two letters to jog him up, and finally 
telegraphs him the night before, that he may not forget it, it becomes 
important for him to see what he can think out and develop on the 
lines that interest his friend. That is the position that I have been 
placed in by my friend your worthy President. 


The subject assigned to me is “Some Legal Aspects of the Brokerage 
Business.’ I think it quite possible that the choice of that subject by 
Mr. Dallam is accounted for by reason of a discussion between him 
and myself about a year ago with reference to the question as to 
whether or not your Association was in contravention of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law. I remember that at the time 1 was somewhat sur- 
prised at the question, but Mr. Dallam informed me that it was seri- 
ously considered by some of your members. 


We went to work and looked it up pretty thoroughly, and found 
that in the last ten or fifteen years the Supreme Court of the United 
States had spoken very plainly on that subject, and had said in the 
Kansas City Stock Yard case, and in that of the Traders’ Association 
of Kansas City, known as the Hopkins & Anderson cases, that such 
occupation and business was not in contravention of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law at all; and it is very reasonable, gentlemen, that it should 
not be. You are all engaged largely in interstate commerce or in busi- 
ness that involves interstate commerce, and in that business there is 
nothing so important as co-operation for the purposes as expressed in 
your charter and by-laws; that is, with a view of making your profes- 
sion more valuable to the producer, more valuable to the buyer, pro- 
moting comity amongst yourselves, and perfecting in every possible wa 
the machinery by which the business you are engaged in is conducted 
and seeing that in your Association are only the most regutable brokers; 
and all this is emphasized by the Supreme Court in passing upon the 
cases referred to, and it is found that it is not in contravention of, but, 
on the contrary, promotes interstate commerce. 


Now, with reference to this subject of co-operation, gentlemen, it is, 
indeed, a very important one, and the development of the public 
thought on such lines in very much like the development of the indi- 
vidual thought. We all know how at times certain evils impress them- 
selves upon us, and we realize the importance of endeavoring ‘to cor- 
rect them; but in the process of correction the great thing for us to re- 
member is not to go too far, and in the train of correcting that evil, 
bring about others that are much more serious than the ones we are 
endeavoring to prevent. 


There is no doubt that the agitation that has gone on in this coun- 
try for the last twenty-five years with reference to the correction of cer- 
tain abuses, particularly corporate abuses, has been needed; but you 
will find today that while that process has been going on, and partic- 
ularly in the various government suits that have been brought, those 
who are the best thinkers among our public men are rapidly coming to 
the view that it is important not to go too far; that there is great 
value in the aggregation of capital; that there is great value in co- 
operation, and corporate ability, that the aggregation and handling of 
capital should be promoted and the immense enterprises that have been 
conducted among us should be aided to go on (applause); and I be- 
lieve the day is rapidly approaching now—I think we are almost there— 
when we will find that instead of talk against such aggregations and 
such co-operation, the contrary policy will be pursued and there will 
be an effort to see in every possible way that co-operation and aggre- 
gation of capital are all permitted, with the proviso always that there 
is publicity with reference to it, and that those interested, and the 
public, when it is necessary, shall be able to look into the affairs of 
such concerns and see that they are not indulging in such abuses as 
have been so cbjectionable in the past. 


Now, how shall the principle of co-operation be further ? lied by 
you gentlement of this Association? I do not know of anything that 
is more important for your business than that it be still further de- 
veloped: and I will tell you why. I do not know of any class of busi- 
ness men that are so misunderstood as middle men. The cry of many 
producers over the country is again#t the middle man; the endeavor is to 
ubolish him. The idea is that he is not necessary. That impression, 
my friends, comes entirely through ignorance; and the only way it can 
be thoroughly overcome is by a campaign of education so that pro- 
ducers may thoroughly understand the work of. the middle man, the 
reason for his existence, and the valuable service he renders, and how 
his services promote the interest of the producer. Down on the Eastern 
Shore of Virginia and throughout the Peninsula there are associations 
where the endeavor has been made to do without the middle man. Some 
of the California fruit growers have such associations. What does this 
mean? It means that the producers have endeavored themselves to be- 
come middle men, and in so doing they have found it necessary to 
build up organizations to take the place of the middle man. They are 
not abolishing him; they are becoming middle men themselves and are 
employing men to organize the work of the middle man for them and 
endeavoring, by supervision, to make his work more efficient and to 
hold it in their own interest; but the services of the middle man is ren- 
dered all the same, and the fact that he is a necessary element has been 
developed in each one of the cases that Ihave mentioned. 

It seems to me, gentlemen, that the important work for you to per- 
form today is to make use of your organization to carry on a campaign 
of education with every producer in this country as to the value of 
the seryices of the middle man; and you are right in your endeavor to 
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keep the standard of your organization high. That is absolutely nec- 
essary. 

Mr. Rouse, who has just addressed you, has told us some of the 
difficulties in bringing about arbitration or compelling the seller or 
the buyer to settle in accordance with their contracts. He has by way 
of illustrating that situation referred to the cusoms of Wall Street 
and the readiness with which contracts even when made by mere word 
of mouth, a nod or a wink, are enforced there. Now the difference, 
my friends, I think is simply this: Every man who is dealing in Wall 
Street has been thoroughly educated to the value of the work of the 
middle man and the value of the work of the broker; and he has been 
further educated to the importance to himself of living up to the let- 
ter of his contract, whether that contract is in writing or by word of 
mouth only. He is thoroughly educated to that. It has become a part 
of his spirit; and we all know that the spirit giveth life. 

In pursuing this campaign of education you must remember that 
many of your producers are men walking in narrow spheres, who do 
not realize the importance to themselves of living up to the spirit and 
letter of their contracts; but if you carry on this campaign of educa- 
tion, each one of you brokers who is brought in contact with such pro- 
ducers will see that they are taught as to the importance of this, and 
thus you will do the greatest possible service that can be rendered to 
yourselves as well as your clients. I do not know of any work of higher 
importance to this Association than co-operation in this campaign; and 
I know that the valuable work that can be done over a period of five 
years in such a way is hardly conceivable until you get there, and real- 
ize the change that has come about in the spirit of the men with whom 
you are dealing. I think it is well worth an effort; it is well worth 
the appointment of a committee to take in charge just such work, to 
see not merely that proper literature with reference to the character 
of your profession and the services your profession renders the pro- 
ducer is put in the hands of every broker, but that the producer is also 
impressed with the importance of standing up to his contracts, and 
the broker should aid whenever it is practicable by the services of some 
one provided by the Association with a view of canvassing amongst 
your clients, and keeping this important work before them. 


I thank you, gentlemen, for your attention (applause). 

President Dallam: Gentlemen, we have with us this morning a gen- 
tleman who has been around the world in the interest of the canned 
foods business. I want him to say a word to you as to his experience— 
Mr. J. Alexis Shriver. 

Mr. J. Alexis Shriver: It is a new field for me to attempt to address 
an audience, and you must bear with me if I find it a little difficult to 
express myself. 

On the trip around the world, from which I have just returned, I 
have met with conditions that made me feel that I wanted to come in 
here to your meeting to find out what the American broker did. 1 
wanted to hear these three talks that were booked for this morning. 1 


am sorry that I did not hear the first two of them, but I got in in time 


to hear Mr. Rouse’s talk, and was quite amused when I heard him read 
off the list of articles that were put out as specialties by a broker in 
this country. I was amused for this reason: When one gets to China 
and in other foreign countries he finds the brokers there deal for 


American houses and for other forei, houses in every one of those 
lines, and in addition to those they have everything from a knitting 
needie to a locomotive; they have evaporated milk, salmon, and every- 
thing else in creation; not only canned foods, but they have machinery 
and everything else that they think the Chinese need; and what forcibly 
impressed itself upon me was the utter impossibility of those brokers 
who are “3 everything reaching the Chinese as to specialties as 
they ought to. In my recommendations, which will come out through 
the department, there will be this point brought out: That we Ameri- 
cans must ge out there ourselves and get in closer touch with those peo- 
ple. ‘The canned foods manufacturers in this country and their other 
allied industries must find some sort of closer touch with foreign coun- 
tries than through a man who is selling locomotives and other kinds 
of machinery, and who cannot have that intimate knowledge of the 
canned foods industry that is desirable. We must have somebody there 
who can educate the people of those countries to eat things that they 
have never heard of. 


I could say a whole lot along that line, but Mr. Dallam will excuse 
me if I just give you that little talk because it has impressed me. 1 
thank you gentlemen (applause). 

President Dallam: Mr. Shriver was sent around the world by the 
Department of Commerce as the representative of that department, with 
instructions to especially look into the possibilities of increasing the 
opening for foreign trade in canned foods and dried fruit. 


I am asked to announce that the American Can Company are giving 
a theater bg 4 Thursday night, to which all of our menibers are 
invited, and are requested to ask their representatives for tickets. It is 
suggested that that be done tomorrow at the American Can Company’s 
booth in Machinery Hall. 

Mr. Timms, have you something to say? 

Mr. T. B. Timms: Mr. President, whenever any one says “Califor- 
nia” in my hearing it brings to mind so many delightful memories and 
beckons so earnestly to me to look toward the Golden State that I can- 
not resist, with the consent of your President, from again addressing 
you to say that when my good friend the President of the Califor- 
nia Fruit Canners’ Association said, ““Won’t you invite the brokers to 
come to California for the Convention of 1915?" I could not refuse; and 
on behalf of the California interests, and on behalf of those of us who 
know that glorious State, and all that it will mean to those who go 
there, in every way, I very cordially invite the brokers of this Asso- 
ciation to attend the Convention there in 1915 (applause). 

Mr. W. A. Frost: I have not been invited by the President of the 
California Fruit Canners’ Association to second that invitation, but I 
am going to second it just the same. I have had the good fortune to 
have gone to California about once a year for the last eighteen or nine- 
teen yars, and I want to say to you that if this convention does go to 
California next year, that it will severely strain the reputation of the 
entertainment that has been given us in other sections. You will find 
the Californians right there on the State line, with their hands stretched 
out, and they will stay right with you until you get out of the State (ap- 
plause). (A Voice: “In front, or behind us?’’) 

Mr. E. C. Shriver: I second that invitation also. 

The Convention now recessed until 2 o’clock P. M. 


A MID-CONVENTION SESSION 
(Photo taken Wednesday Morning) 
Usually only the opening Session of a Convention contains so large a crowd. The Meetings stand as a record in this 
respect, as the picture testifies. 
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THE THIRD SESSION 
Wednesday Afternoon, February 4th, I914 


. pee Convention met pursuant to recess, President Dallam in the 
Chair. 

President Dallam: I find it necessary to vary the Convention pro- 
gram a little. I am going to ask Mr. W. C. Langbridge, President of 
the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association, to first address you. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT W. C. LANGBRIDGE, 


I sogerd it very much of an honor to be called upon to address you; 
but really, I have not any speech to make. These little exchanges of 
courtesies, I believe, make for the better acquaintance of all, a better 
sacormpading and a more hearty co-operation, and in that respect they 
do good. 

I think that most of the subjects that I could possibly discuss have 
been threshed over pretty well already, and it would be like evening 
over old straw for me to attempt to make any extended remarks; an¢ 
as my time is limited, I hope you will excuse me, and accept my good 
wishes for the rest of it. 


President Dallam: Gentlemen, we have with us this afternoon the 
President of the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, Mr. McGlas- 
son, Whom I am going to ask to address you now (applause). 


EFFICIENCY OF THE BROKER. 


BY OSCAR B. McGLASSON, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL WHOLE- 
SALE GROCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


What is a broker? Is he entitled to the toll he takes? Is he a nec- 
essary factor in this big game of getting foods to the eonsumer? 


A broker is an agent employed to negotiate between other parties, 
and who is presumed to act, not in his own name, but in the name of 
those who employ him. In most business transactions, he is called the 
agent, and he is a very necessary medium in bringing principals to- 
gether. 


O. B. McQ@LASSON 
Prest. Natl. Wholesale Grocers’ Association 


I venture to say that over one-half of the business done in the world 
is through brokers or agents. It is an honorable calling, and the broker 
should be worthy of his hire. 


The broker is in a fiduciary relation to the parties in the transaction. 
He must have a high regard for business ethics; not fear to stand for 
what is just; be tactful when ovcasion requires; strong and firm when in 
the right, and insist at all times, and under all conditions, for a squar> 
deal. The broker who conducts his negotiations on the square need not 
fear to look any person in the eye. 


The wholesale grocer needs the broker. He is of incalculable help 
to the wholesale grocer in this great plan of assembling food products 
from all sections of the United States, and all countries of the world. 
If the wholesale grocer did not need you, Mr. Broker, you would have 
long since been eliminated from the chain of what is now, and has been 
for over four hundred years, the most economical means of getting 
foods for the human family. : 


Efficiency is the war cry. Saving of waste, labor and money is not 
only what the careful business man expects, but what the public de- 
mands, and if Mr. Broker were not a necessary link in this chain, he 
would have been cut out of the game years ago. The wholesale grocer 
knows the broker to be a convenient and necessary economical factor, 
and will continue to use him as long as he confines his operations 
strictly within the brokerage field. 

The wholesale grocers, the world over, have a well-known plan—- 
that of selling retail grocers, and not consumers. Experience has taught 
us the economy of recognizing the retail grocer as the best medium 
through which the wholesaler should reach the consumer. Therefore, 
being interested in the retail grocer, we do not think it is right for the 
broker to sell, say, ten per cent. of the largest retail grocers, and there- 
by discriminate against the other ninety per cent. 
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The broker is expected to see that the transaction in which he is 
interested is carried out according to agreement, living up to the golden 
rule, favoring neither party. We wholesale grocers believe that buyers 
will do better by dealing with brokers who have a well-known reputa- 
= demanding that the transaction be carried out according to con- 
ract. 


We are always looking for the best goods, the best treatment, and 
the best terms, and believe that we get them by dealing with the broker 
whose reputation is good in the neighborhood in which he does busi- 
ness. A good business reputation is a valuable asset in itself. It will 
take years to acquire this reputation, but it can be lost in a short time. 
therefore, guard your reputation jealously. 


We, who are engaged in association work, know that we must not 
expect too much at first, from the members of our business family. 
There are certain well-known abuses that must be eliminated, for the 
general welfare of all, and this can only be done by syndicated educa- 
tion. We must bear with each other, and impress each other that we are 
earnest and sincere in our efforts for the general welfare of the craft. 
Differences will arise, but they should be settled by going to the brother 
broker of your Association, to the wholesale grocer, or to the principal 
for whom you do business, in a spirit of fairness, and have the mat- 
ter adjusted equitably. 


What the business world should expect in this association work is 
to give fair and honorable treatment. The world loves a just, a manly 
man, and this United States is full of them. On the farms and in 
every hamlet and village, and in the great cities, you will find good, 
honorable, honest, manly men, and you have them, many of them, as 
members of your association. 


I believe that more sentiment in everyday life and business would 
not hurt any of us and for my part, I would like to see more sentiment, 
—_—sew in business, but in social and charitable affairs affecting man- 

nd. 


Remember, we get a great deal more out of honest, intelligent con- 
structive association work than we give. There are many perplexing 
mas annoying problems that, as members of association, we can help 
solve. 


The joint arbitration board which has been appointed by your Asso- 
ciation, the National Canners’ Association, and the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, can and will settle any differences that come up 
between members, in a fair, honorable way, and thus avoid long, vexa- 
tious and expensive lawsuits. 


There are many perplexing conditions that comé up in everyday 
business life that you can help the wholesale grocer minimize, and we 
want your earnest aid so that we can arrive at conclusions that will be 
fair to all parties interested, not forgetting the important fact that the 
ed is the one whose interest is more to be looked after than any 
other. 


Unless you can make your Association of business value to your 
members you will have accomplished no permanent or lasting results. 
While you are engaged in this work remember the thread which binds 
you together is very slender and easily broken. Treat each other as 
you would like to be treated. This should be your business gospel and 
lived up to in all business transactions. 

A few years ago there prevailed a feeling on the part of competitors 
to destroy each other. I am glad to say that this is not the spirit which 
dominates the business world today. The best results in business as now 
conducted by the big-brained business men are obtained through com- 
petitive co-operation. All the good results that you can expect to get 
out of your Association must be by kind words, kind deeds, real sin- 
cere consideration, one for another. y 


What is reciprocity? It is just common-sense in business. A mu- 
tuality of interests. You deal with me, and I will deal with you. You 
trade with me, and I will trade with you. You be good, and I will be 
good. I call that old-fashioned, common-sense, and if practiced by the 
wholesale grocers, brokers, canners and manufacturers we shall be able 
to continue, each to work in his respective bailiwick, each observing the 
rights and privileges of the other, and all secure a just distributive share 
of the toil that no man will begrudge. 


President Dallam: We have with us this afternoon the President 
of the National Canners’ Association, Hon. B. M. Fernald, ex-Governor 
of Maine, who will now address. you (applause). 


ADDRESS OF HON. B. M. FERNALD. 


Mr. Reporter, you write out the speech that has just been delivered 
by Mr. McGlasson and say “Amen” to it; say I made a suitable speech, 
and close your book. 


It is a great thing postion, to be in demand. You know I got a 
very urgent message this forenocon—I am going to tell you a secret, you 
boys, because there are not many under the sun that I am more pleased 
to speak to than the boys of the Brokers’ Association—unless it might 
be the ladies of Maryland (applause). Mr. Joseph Kline, my friend 
from Cleveland, as I was presiding over that great convention this 
morning, approached me from the rear and says: “Governor, you are 
wanted at the brokers’ meeting.” And right behind him was Charles 
Jones, and he whispered in his ear, and I just heard it, so you see I am 
a tender-skinned fellow—Charley says, “Get that guy down to the 
brokers’ first, get him quick—hurry.” Well. I could not come then. I 
met your President outside. I said, “Mr. Dallam, have you anything 
that you especially want me to say to the brokers this afternoon?” “Oh, 
no,” he says, “I have nothing special—nothing.” Now, that is going to 
be my subject this afternoon—nothing! : 

Now, gentlemen, apeahine in more serious vein, it is the well- 
established policy of our business beyond criticism or dispute that the 
right and proper method of handling canned foods is through the 
broker, the wholesaler and the retail grocer of this country. For many 
years there was a prejudice against the broker, and it has taken a 
long period of time and many hard and earnest years of experience 
to prove to both interests—the wholesale grocer and the manufacturer—. 
that it is necessary to use the agency of the broker. But that earlier 
time, my friends, is past. It is recognized today that the broker is as 
much a necessity as either of the three branches—the retailer, the 
wholesaler or the manufacturer (applause). 

It is true that it does not take much capital financially to go into 
the brokerage business, and yet there is not one of the three that de- 
mands so much experience, so much honor, so much truth and justice, 
as the men must have who are to be successful in the brokerage busi- 
ness. 

And,-my friends, when you consider what a temptation there is to 
misrepresentation on the part of the broker, who is the fellow between 
the manufacturer and the jobber the man who hears all the little trou- 
bles of both, how easy it would be for him to misrepresent; yet I am 
frank to say that there was never time in the history of your Associa- 
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tion that the broker commanded the request and admiration of the 
manufacturer and the jobber to the extent that he does today. Is not 
that right, Mr. McGlasson? (applause). There are three distinct and 
fundamental principles in your business that must be exercised, and 
these are the virtues of truth, knowledge and justice. 


You yourselves have come to know that the nearer you can come 
to the truth as between your principal and the man that you are sell- 
ing the goods to, the easier it is for you to do business. You know that 
every jobber and every buyer in the United States knows the exact 
reputation of the brokers, and no man can continue in the brokerage 
business who has not a splendid record for truth, Mr. Aplin. It is a 
well-known fact that any man who has continued in the brokerage 
business for any length of time must confine himself in his business to 
the truth, or as much so as any business man can. f course, differ- 
ences will come up between business men, and we cannot always con- 
fine ourselves to the absolute ideal business principles; it is necessary 
to make reasonable allowances some times in the carrying on of busi- 
ness; but oftentimes in the little troubles that exist between the jobber 
and the packer, the packer is more to blame than the jobber. Packers 
oftentimes try to place upon the market some goods that ought to be 
marked and sold as standard, as a fancy article; they misrepresent _to 
their broker, which causes both the broker and the jobber trouble. But 
I need not say it to you, for you know it yourselves, that the nearer 
you can confine your business to the truth in a fair representation of 
the article the more the packer and the more the jobber will think of 
you. 

Another asset is knowledge. No man in any of the three different 
branches is so dependent upon knowledge as the broker. He must un- 
derstand the package of not only one line of goods, but of all lines, be- 
cause he must be a judge of the quality of the goods; he must not 
only be a judge of the quality and style of the package and the style 
of the goods, but he must also be a judge of the times when people 
should buy and when people should sell. He is the man between the 
two, the man who advises his buyer, and the man who advises his 
packer. 

It is a great thing to have a knowledge of your business, and you 
have it more than any other of the branches (applause). 
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The last, and the virtue of the most supreme importance, is justice, 
as between your two principals. We recognize that the broker is not 
altogether our broker, but he is the man that carries on the business 
of distribution between the packer and the jobber; he is the man on 
whom we rely. 

Now these, my friends, represent the three great virtues in the 
brokerage business. 

I want to thank you for your attention during the few minutes that 
I have given you, and it is a pleasure to have met you this afternoon 
(applause). 

President Dallam: Gentlemen, I understand that some of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Nominations have important engagements 
which they must fill, and, therefore, we will vary the program slightly 
again, and ask the Committee on Nominations if they are prepared to 
report? If so, we will have their report. - 


Mr. E. C. Shriver, of Baltimore, presented the report, as follows: 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS, 


As Chairman of that Committee, we will present a list of nomina- 
tions for officers for the ensuing year for the action of the Association. 
May I ask the Secretary to read them? 

Secretary Hobbs read as follows: 

For President—Richard Dallam, Belair, Md. 

For First Vice President—Wm. H. Nicholls, Chicago, II. 

For Second Vice President—Charles A. Carey, Philadelphia, Pa. 

For Third Vice President—Rufus Draper, Duluth, Minn. 

For Secretary—James M. Hobbs, Chicago, Il. 

For Treasurer—Henry Colberg, Chicago, Il. 

For Directors for Term Expiring 1917—James I. Munoz, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; John S. McDaniel, Easton, Md. 

The names were greeted with applause as each was announced. 

r. C. 8. Jones, Peoria, Ill.: Mr. Chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, shall I make a motion for you? 

Mr. E. C. Shriner, Baltimore, Md.: 

Mr. C. S. Jones: 
lot so cast. 


Help yourself, Charley! 
I move that the report be approved, and the bal- 
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Mr. E. C. Shriner: 
the Secretary. 


' President Dallam: It has been moved and seconded that the re- 
port of the Committee on Nominations be adopted, and that the Secre- 
tary cast the ballot of the members present for the election of the vari- 
ous nominees to the respective offices for the ensuing year. All those in 
favor, etc., 

Everybody voted “Yes” except Mr. Dallam. 

Mr. Shriner: The ayes have it. 

President Dallam: The ayes seem to have it. The ayes have it. 
Mr. Secretary, will you cast the ballot? Gentlemen, the retary has 
cast the ballot for the gentlemen named as officers of this Association 
for the ensuing year. 


Is the Committee on Resolutions ready to report? 


President Dallam: Mr. Frost, will you make the report of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions now? 


I second the motion, that the ballot be cast by 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. W. A. Frost, Chairman: The Committee on Resolutions have 
taken up various matters that have been brought out in the various offi- 
cial reports and some other matters that have been brought up to them, 
and they have formulated the following resolutions, which are on pa- 
per, and will be followed by a few ideas which I will give you not in 
the shape of resolutions. 

The resolutions are as follows: 


RESOLUTION NO. 1—UNIFORM FOOD LAWS. 

WHEREAS, Uniform food laws in the various States are absolutely 
necessary, as is now generally conceded to the success of the canned 
foods and dried fruit industries, and 

WHEREAS, Individual solicitation is often much more effective in 
bringing about results than is concerted action by associations collec- 
tively ; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That it is the recommendation of this organization to 
its membership individually that cach member constitute himself a per- 
sonal solicitor to take up with his Representative in the State Legisla- 
ture, and with his Senators and Congressmen when he may come in con- 
tact with them, the question of advancing uniform State laws and use 
his full force and influence to bring about this desired result. 


RESOLUTION NO. 2—CO-OPERATION. 


WHEREAS, The-broker is the natural connecting link between the 
manufacturer and the natural distributer, the wholesale grocer, and is 
the recognized representative of both, be it 


RESOLVED, That this body as an Association and the individual 
members thereof maintain this position in all their dealings and lend 
every effort as such intermediary to further the interests of the National 
Canners’ Association and the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 


RESOLUTION NO. 3—SANITATION. 


WHEREAS, Cleanliness is one of the first considerations in the pre- 
paring of food products; and 

WHEREAS, This subject has been much discussed in the public 
prints; and 

WHEREAS, That an impression of lack of cleanliness exists is one 
of my — drawbacks to the increased consumption of canned and dried 
oods; an 


WHEREAS, The only effective way to bring about improved condi- 
tions is through education; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That it is the imperative duty of every member of this 
Association acting as the representative of the manufacturers of such 
foods to make it his individual and gee oe business to take up this 
question of sanitary methods with his principal, and to point out to 
him from time to time should occasion arise wherein improvements 
along this line can be inaugurated that will stimulate consumption and 
add strength to the industry in the eyes of the public 


RESOLUTION NO. 4—ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 


WHEREAS, The convention at its sgening session concurred in and 
approved the several recommendations of the-Advisory Committee; and 

WHERBAS, We believe that the best interests of the Association 
= - gaeerven by the carrying out of such recommendations; there- 
‘ore, be 

RESOLVED, That the pacouating Advisory Committee is instructed 
to follow out the lines laid down in that report and to carry out the 
various recommendations therein. 


RESOLUTION NO. 5—PURE FOOD. 


WHEREAS, Foods placed in hermetically sealed cans do not dete- 
riorate by age, but in some cases even improve, as is clearly shown by 
the experts employed by the Government and by the National Canners’ 
Association; and 

WHERBRAS, The effort on the part of some Congressman, we believe 
without a thorough knowledge of conditions, to put the date of packin 
on such canned foods will-be a great hardship to the consumer as wel 
as to the manufacturer; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this Association is emphatically opposed to such 
legislation, and our membership will use every effort in their power to 
defeat such legislation whenever proposed. 


RESOLUTION NO. 6—-THANKS FOR COURTESIES. 


RESOLVED, That it is the desire of this National Canned Foods 
and Dried Fruit Brokers’ Association in Eleventh Annual Convention 
assembled, to thank the committee in charge of this Convention for the 
very liberal manner in which their plans have been formulated and 
carried out, the high class of entertainment provided to the members 
of the organization, as well as to visitors, and to compliment them 
upon the thoroughness with which their work has been done. 


RESOLUTION NO. 7—TRIBUTE TO FEREDERICK W. STITH. 


Your Committee reports with sorrow and regret, which we know will 
be shared by all members of the Association, the death of FREDERICK 
W. STITH, of Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mr. Stith represented the highest type not only of broker, but of 
man, and his loss to the entire business community will be most deeply 
felt. No more appropriate tablet could be erected to his memory than 
one which would carry the feelings of your committee and the mem- 
bers of this Association in sincere appreciation of his high example of 
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business. honor and integrity. His upright character and consistent 
life could well be emulated by all. 

Gentlemen, two questions have come up that were brought up to 
the Resolutions Committee, which they did not feel justified in putting 
into the form of resolutions, and for various reasons. The first was 
the question of commissions. There seems to be a feeling throughout 
the country that the broker, under the increased cost of doing his busi- 
ness, is not paid a sufficient commission. We will all agree to that, I 
am sure. That is a matter that cannot be taken up by the Association, 
but like a good many other things proposed, is a matter for individual 
effort, and is a matter which each member of this Association can very 
safely concern himself with by persuading people for whom he sells 
goods that they should pay him more for doing it. 

The second question is that of brokerage on rejected goods. We 
all know that very often goods that are rejected are removed from 
the control of the broker who makes the sale originally, and he thereby 
loses all the results of his efforts, and the Committee want to call at- 
tention to the fact that legally this has been provided for, since the 
broker passes a contract approved by the buyer and seller, and so far 
as his commission is concerned, he can, if he sees fit, collect it. Then 
if he resells the goods, he can collect another commission, or if they 
are taken out from under his control he can hold out for the commis- 
sion on the first. ‘This, again, is a matter of individual effort. 

I can tell you, from my own personal experience, that many packers 
are not at all averse to taking this view of the question and raying the 
commission; but you must take it up yourselves with your individual 
people; it is something that cannot legally be taken up collectively in 
any way. 

The last, and to my mind, the most serious matter, by a great many 
people it is done in a way that there would be no objection possibly, but 
a good many people do it in a way that there is very serious objection, 
and beyond that it is dumgerous to the business—I refer to the cutting 
of commissions. 

The Chicago market suffered this year, I think, perhaps worse than 
any market in the United States in the cutting of California commis- 
sions. Some few years ago we all used to draw 5 per cent. for selling 
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California fruits. We got into a raisin and prune fight one year and 
commenced giving them away and paying for our telegrams, and some- 
times paying the buyer for taking the goods. The result was a two and 
a half per cent. commission for California, and just as sure as the 
brokers of this country continue this matter of cutting their legitimate 
commissions, they cheapen themselves in the idea of the packers, and 
instead of getting two and a half, they will get two or one and a half, 
or one and a quarter or one per cent.; and it is a thing that you can 
take up by your own efforts, perhaps, better than here in your indi- 
vidual markets and show them the danger of this custom. There is no 
reason why a broker should cheapen himself to the buyer by going to 
the buyer and voluntarily parting with part of his commission. There 
is no reason why the buyer should ask the broker to do it. I believe 
that this is the one crying evil in this country today in the brokerage 
business, the anxiety to make a sale that causes brokers to go in and 
give up something to the buyer that is not necessary. This again, is a 
matter that cannot be taken up collectively in any way that your com- 
mittee can see by means of a resolutions that would be any stronger 
than a request, which we have already incorporated in the Constitution 
and By-Laws, and the obligation which is put out; but I want to im- 
press this upon you, the necessity of this being absolutely stopped. If 
you find a broker doing it, give him all the publicity you can over the 
country. Let everybody know that he is doing it, and doing everything 
he can do to break down the brokerake business thereby. I believe that 
you will find that that will stop it absolutely (applause). 

President Dallam: Gentlemen, you have heard the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions; what will you do with it? 
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Mr. Henry Colberg, Chicago, Ill.: I move its adoption. 

The motion was seconded. 

President Dallam: It is moved and seconded that the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions be adopted. Those in favor will say “Aye;” 
contrary, “No.” The ayes have it, the report is adopted. 

Gentlemen, is there any further business. 

The Chair recognized Mr. Alpin. 

Mr. F. A. Alpin: Mr. President and Gentlemen: Being a modest 
man and coming from New York, where all modest men really gravitate 
you know, Sir, I want to just say about two words and three-quarters 
in connection with Mr. Frost’s statement about giving away commis- 
sions. As I am an inspirational speaker, I only present myself in front 
of a body of men like this under pressure, I beg to state that fearing 
that I might be misunderstood, in my office the other day I prepared my 
speech. (Laughter.) 

Now I want to go further and say that I do not believe that I would 
be standing here if I hadn’t rather pushed brother Frost on. I really 
felt that I was going to be left, as nobody has asked me to speak and 
nobody has cared whether I spoke or not; but, being from New York, 
you can readily see that I sort of feel that I must say something. 

The question that he has brought forward may not affect, possibly 
has not been even thought of, in the smaller markets; but it is a serious 
question, and I ask you as members of this Association who I believe 
are interested in its future—you certainly are when you have selected 
as your President again Mr. Dallam!—(Applause). I ask that you allow 
me a minute and a half of your time. You know we represent here one 
of the three links in the commercial side of commerce; and if we do 
not watch out we are quite likely to be misinterpreted or misquoted. 


As I want to say a few things which I think will only take me a 
minute, it occurred to me that the safer plan was to note down what I 
would say. Now I am very glad indeed that I have prepared this short 
paper, for the reason that I have dined well—“that is the answer.” And 
with your permission I am going to just tell you what I think. 

I believe that Mr. Frost has brought to your attention one of the 
most important questions that this Association can take under consid- 
eration, and I bespeak for this discussion the free expression of every 
man present, as in the final settlement of it rests a very grave problem. 
that is, whether the broker is really one of the three making a trinity 
in commercial life, this three being the manufacturer, the broker, and 
the distributor. 

We, as brokers, except from friendly advice to the jobber, have ab- 
solutely no right, in my opinion, to criticize unkindly any method that 
he may adopt in the conduct of his business. It is his business, and 
hence his right to conduct it cannot be questioned. This broad state- 
ment applies equally to the manufacturer. Whatever plan the latter may 
adopt, he must be responsible for, and having adopted a plan he should 
not be criticized, and neither should he be allowed to pass over to the 
broker any part of the responsibilty of the failure of his plan. S 

I speak to you gentlemen on the basis of the simple fact that my 
company, The J. K. Armsby Company, have during the past five years, 
and independent of our own selling offices, paid to the brokers of the 
United States a total of $584,496.69. As this represents in amount my 
company’s opinion as to the value of brokers, may I not arrogate to 
myself the right to first proclaim boldly that if any of our brokers are 
willing to divide their commissions with a jobber, we must accept that 
as an evidence that they are overpaid, and that instead of their giving 
away when dividing the brokerage part of their own money, they pro- 
claim to us, as principals, that having been overpaid by us, they in 
turn, are conscience-stricken and to clear the air propose to divide with 
the jobber. 

I tell you frankly, gentlemen, that a real question for discussion 
before a convention of brokers is whether they are overpaid, and if 
they decide to continue in any market, or increase in any market their 
actions in giving up their commission to the jobber for an order is 
open to criticism, and we certainly face the fact that contributory action 
on the part of the manufacturers and packers is approved to weight and 
produce which will be analyzed. In the final analysis, it will be found 
to be against the broker and the broker’s earnings and in favor of con- 
servation on the part of the manufacturers of the wealth that is now so 
freely offered by some as a free gift to a buyer because he is placing his 
business with that broker. 

Failure on the part of this convention to take clean, clear action 
may result in the withdrawal from membership in this organization 
(this having been already threatened) of firms who can by no means be 
considered other than important factors, showing that the work is 
joint, both being more or less responsive, to urge reform. 

I assume that I am addressing a body of men who believe funda- 
mentally in the business that they are engaged in, who believe hon- 
estly that the calling is one of honor and honorable. That in this coun- 
try at least the broker believes that the jobber is and should be the 
natural element in commerce that brings the manufacturer and the dis- 
tributor of food products together, smoothes out difficulties and is one 
of the most important links in the commercial chain. 

If this is not our belief, then, of course, my talk is in the wrong 
direction and is being poured into the ears of men who are not be- 
lievers in the commercial trinity. 

Once in a while—not frequently—a packer will give a larger broker- 
age for the distribution of his goods than he is obliged to give; his hope 
being that his broker will divide with the buyer, giving larger ultimate 
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results in the volume of business for that packer’s goods. And once in a 
while—not frequently-—the broker falls to this because it costs him 
nothing and he establishes an unwise system, opens up an unwise 
channel from which he finds later that it is almost impossible to recede. 

The trick of the packer results in the downfall of the*braker. The> 
jobber who has received the favor is very glad indeed to pocket the 
amount, but looking into your intelligent faces, I believe that I am safe 
in saying that there is not a man present who would dare to state that 
such a transaction strengthened him with that buyer or was in any way 
considered by the buyer the next ten minutes when he might be trading 
with the same broker on another commodity. 


The quickest way for a broker to eliminate himself as a money 
earner is to cut commissions showing his principals that he is over- 
paid. A determination on the part of a broker to show his principals the 
necssity of a change of his price to meet competition is an entirely dif- 
ferent phase of the question, but giving away one’s earnings has ended 
in disaster in the past and is a means of piling up trouble, if followed, 
for the future. 

It is I think true that the jobber as a whole rarely takes the initia- 
tive in the asking of a division from the broker. It is true that a very 
large percentage of the jobbers attempt to go behind the broker and 
trade with the packer direct. If such a course was to be followed by the 
jobber, and they weer laboring under the delusion that such action ou 
their part would eliminate the broker, the result would be, as I see it, 
that such action would simply force the broker down the line a little bit. 

The broker is not going to sit around and starve to death if he can 
help it, and before seeing his family suffer, he is going to the jobber’s 
customers, he is quite likely to go to the chain store man, and more and 
more, if forced, he is quite likely to encourage the chain store system. 
In other words, is he not going to build up another line of comretition, 
and this competition must of necessity be that which takes from the 
jobber a line of customers that have been in the past a very valuable 
asset. The small saving that the jobber effects through a cut in com- 
missions might prove a very expensive proposition for him in the long 
run. 

It, therefore, becomes a question that the jobber must settle for 
himself among the thousand and one complex questions that he is 
obliged to face in the conduct of his business. If he fails to conserve 
the larger and more valuable asset, that being the thousand and one 
bits of postings that flow into him daily without expense to him, he 
must remember that there is no live man that can successfully conduct 
his business if he creates a condition of isolation. The only fellow that 
has succeeded in distributing food products without the help of his 
neighbor, without using the various channels of value as to in and 
out is the man who has had the flowers sent in by the neighbors and 
has been placed at complete rest. 

The third element is the manufacturer. As we are attending a Na- 
tional Canned Foods Packers’ Convention, we will call this man the 
packer. If he desires to cut commissions to the jobber direct, will he 
not find out that he has no representatives and in time of stress the 
fact that he has no representative to keep him posted on what is going 
on around him, is going to be to him I think a serious problem. 

The packer who cuts commissions by cutting out the broker is cut- 
ting the planks from under himself as he is destroying the possibility 
of a most valuable asset in his business—that of being posted. If he has 
to rely, and some of our packer friends have found this out to their 
sorrow, upon his postings from the jobber, he is indeed a foolish man. 
The jobber has his own viewpoint and correctly so, and his viewpoint 
has never to my knowledge been broad enough to consider the bot- 
tom line of the packer’s ledger. 

But few packers think brokers are not necessary. These few do not 
value the postings of the broker covering as it does twelve months of 
each year. Occasionally a packer believes that he can carry water on 
both shoulders, that he can work with the broker and behind the 
broker in selling the jobber direct. I have never known a packer of 
this class to progress, to become prominent in his line, and I have yet 
to find one of that class that has piled up from his packing plant a 
deposit account in bank that has caused serious consideration on the 
part of his friends. 

Occasionally one of this class of packers will say to a jobber, “Let 
the broker cry, I will sell you goods when you want them.” The result 
generally is, that the packer is out of business or is sold out whenever 
the jobber starts in to find hew much he is protected by this line of 
talk. How is a packer going to know what his competitor is doing when 
business is active, when merchants are in the markets, except through 
his brokers in the various markets that he is represented in? ‘ 

The packer cannot successfully conduct his business without the 
broker; the broker cannot live without the producer or packer, and 
the jobber cannot successfully conduct his business without the broker, 
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If the brokers are overpaid and their income is cut, they have no right 
to complain. This result may have been brought about by their own 
foclishness. If the jobber believes by cutting out the broker that he is 
going to eliminate the broker, he is the worst fooled man in the 
trinity. ; 

We hear a great deal of talk about the high cost of living and very 
frequently the newspapers open up on the middle man. It is a favorite 
theme with some politicians and with some reformers, but if the middle 
man is to be eliminated, it strikes me that this is a splendid time to 
decide who is the middleman and which one of the three are likely to 
be on the rocks. 

The broker's asset is the jobber; therefore, he should fight and fight 
to a finish any effort to eliminate him from whatever direction this attack 
may come. The broker, jobber, or packer, who will not defend himself 
when his business is attacked is, in plain words, a coward, and has 
little right to cumber the earth; but fair play, playing the game square, 
will bring success to the trinity. 

Mr. W. G. Rouse, Easton, Md.: Because I believe that I voice the 
views of every man present, I want to offer a motion that we cordially 
thank Mr. Alpin for the address that he has given us. I believe he has 
told us some things that we have not only enjoyed hearing, but some 
tol dus some things that we have not only enjoyed hearing, but some 
thing that will be to our profit. I hope we will all join in the motion to 
thank him very heartily for the address that he has made. 

President Dallam: I think Mr. Rouse’s point is exceedingly well 
taken. 

The Chair then put the question, and the motion carried unanimous- 
ly, with applaus. 

President Dallam: Now, gentlemen, is there any further business to 
come before this meeting? 

Mr. W. A. Frost, Chicago, Ills.: I move that the Secretary be in- 
structed to write to each one of the speakers wo have favored us with 
addresses during this Convention extending the thanks of this organiza- 
tion for their courtesy in addressing us. 

President Dallam: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion of Mr. 
Frost’s. Can there be objection to it? If there is no objection it will be 
so ordered. Mr. Secretary, you will please write the letters. 

Mr. F. 8. Abernathy, Minneapolis, Minn.: If it is not understood 
by the adoption of the resolution, I would move that the Secretary be 
instructed to mail a copy of the resolution regarding the death of Mr. 
Stith to his widow in Los Angeles. 

President Dallam: You have heard the motion. It will be so or- 
dered if there is no objection. (There was no objection.) Is there anv 
other business, gentlemen? 

Mr. Henry Colberg, Chicago, Ils.: I want to express my heart’ 
appreciation of the compliment shown in re-electing me as your trear 
urer. I thank you. (Applause.) 

President Dallam: Gentlemen, I will say that while I know it is 
somewhat unusual for a retiring officer to criticize the selection of his 
successor, this is a time when precedent does not count so much. I 
feel quite at liberty to say that your selection of a new president for 
1914 does not meet with my approval by any means. (A voice: “Out of 
order!) I think you bave made a serious mistake, but on behalf of the 
retiring President, I want to thank you for the very cordial sup~ort 
that you have given me during the whole of my administration, and on 
behalf of the new officer. I want to say that he will try to serve you to 
the best of his ability during the coming year. (Applause). 

I am going to ask the newly elected Board of Directors to meet 
here immediately after the adjournment of this session for a few mo- 
ments. 

Mr. F. E. Bowen, Detroit, Mich.: I would like to ask what is being 
done regarding form of contract between the packers and the wholesale 
grocers? 

President Dallam: 1 think, sir, there is nothing actually being 
done. There was a suggestion made in the President's report if you will 
recall it. That report has been referred to the Advisory Committee, and 
I take it for granted it will be up to the Advisory Committee during the 
coming year to give that consideration. There has been nothing done 
up to the present time by this Association. 

Is there any further business to come before the meeting? 

Mr. Jos. H. Kline, Cleveland, 0.: I understand, Mr. Dallam, that 
this is the last meeting, that the tomorrow morning’s meeting has been 
covered in this session? 

President Dallam: Yes, it is proper to say, gentlemen, that we have 
covered in this afternoon’s meeting the program for tomorrow morning, 
so that this will be the final meeting, unless the Association orders to 
the contrary. If there is no further business, a motion to adjourn finally 
will be in order. 


Mr. F. A. Alpin, New York City: I move we adjourn, Sir. 


Motion carried, and the convention adjourned without day. 
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Dr. Bigelow explains the work in hand—Uniform methods of testing sought—Effort to 
have Standard adopted—Standard Confections or gallon can proposed. 


Mr. Schaeffer: Now as you all know, a great many of you, 
Mr. Van Camp is the permanent chairman of the Milk Section, and 
we all expected him, but at the last moment he was detained, and 
he could not get here. He sent a letter addressed to Mr. Gorrell, 
secretary of the National Canners, and expressed his regrets and 
wanted to be remembered, so that leaves us in the position of 
being without a chairman. Now it would be in order for somebody 
to make a motion for the nomination of a temporary chairman. 
Mr. Van Camp, of course, is the permanent chairman, but we have 
got to have a chairman for this meeting 


Mr. Stuart: Mr. Chairman, I make a motion that Mr. C. T. 
Lee, of Libby, McNeil & Libby, be nominated as chairman. 

(The matter was @en voted on and Mr. Lee took the chair.) 

Mr. Lee: There is one advantage in being up here. You have 
the better of the talking. I think you have evidently imposed on 
Mr. Schaeffer. I think Mr. Stuart, Jr., acted at the last meeting, 
but he is not with us today. 

This meeting is called for the discussion of any matters that 
might come up, matters of general interest to the milk trade, and 
it was our purpose to have at this meeting every milk manufac- 
turer that we could possibly get here, and we have also asked and 
are very pleased to have with us such officials as the food commis- 
sioners and chemists and gentlemen of that character. We thought 
that we would rather not invite other men who are not interested 
except from a trade or news standpoint. I feel that one of the 
most important things in a meeting of this kind is the feeling of 
cordiality and general acquaintance, and I am going to ask that 
the gentlemen here rise and state their names and the company 
they are connected with, in order that we can make a record of 
the attendance. and also so that we might know each other, and 
or this special purpose I will ask Mr. Hardenberg to start the 

ng. 

(The following is a list of the names of those present:) 

ee Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Company, 

Seattle. 
FE. A. Stuart, Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Company, president. 
Ww. 4 orton, Pacific Coast Condensed Milk Company, of Ber- 
n, s. 

Cc. L. Stevens, Oregon Evaporated Milk Company. 

Fred Gebbe, Mohawk Condensed Milk Company. 

S. J. Scudder, Omaha. 

Allen N. Spence. 

R. B. Page, Continental Milk Company, Millhall, Pa. 

W. T. Wilson, Indiana Condensed Milk Company, 

Indiana. 

Walter Page, Libby, McNeil & Libby, Chicago. 

John F. Snyder. 

Harry Nusbaum, Sharpless Company, Philadelphia. 

J. H. Van Camp, Van Camp Packing Company. 

William Wilkes, Van Camp Packing Company. 

EK. A. Yoder, Ohio Dairy Company. 

J H. Larmon., 

C. R. McKenna, President, Wisconsin Condensed Milk Company. 

V. E. Sterling. 

F. C. Mansfield, President, Fred C. Mansfield Company. 

W. G. Bigelow, Chief Chemist. 

F. McIntire, National Condensed Milk Company. 

D. H. Sterman, of the Borden Company. 

H. C. Brown. 

F. C. Ingram. 

Frank FE. Gorrell, of the Canners’ Association. 

W. M. Gladding, Borden Company. 

F. X. Yoreux, of the Borden Company. 

F. Blizzard, of the Borden Company. 

S. F. Taylor, of the Borden Company. 


Sheridan, 


Oatman 
E. G. Arnell. 
Mr. Lee: Gentlemen, before we take up the regular order of 


business I am sure that there is on our minds the thought of one 
fine man who was with us at the last meeting and whom T felt it 
an honor to introduce to a few of you gentlemen, and I am sure 
that our thought today is one of sympathy for the man who is 
here today representing him who has gone beyond. 

I am going to ask that Doctor Bigelow tell us something of 
the work that he has done or is preparing to do in relation to the 
resolution that we passed at our last meeting, asking that the 
Canners’ Laboratory investigate the best methods for analyzing 
milk; and, as Doctor Bigelow is a busy man, I am going to ask 
him to take first place on the program, if he will. 

Doctor Bigelow: Mr. President, the work was not begun as 
promptly as we hoped. At the time of your last meeting we were 
in the midst of the installation of the laboratories, and it is always 
rather embarrassing to draw any conclusions from work which is 
under way, or merely begun, any opinions that I may express to- 
day, therefore, you will understand, are merely tentative and sub- 
ject to revision with further experience. 


Shortly after the meeting Mr. Gorrell wrote to all the firms in- 
terested in the manufacture of condensed and evaporated milk 
and asked for the methods of analysis employed. The replies were 
not as prompt as he had hoped, and some firms have not replied. 
We have written a second letter in some cases. 


A number replied that they used a modification of the Bab- 
cock method or a modification of some other method. This does not 
give us any information about the method employed. We want the 
exact details, including a specific description of the apparatus em- 
ployed where it varies from the well-known aparatus in the 
slightest degree, giving a rough drawing if necessary to describe it. 

Where you attach any importance to the speed of the cen- 
trifigal or the temperature or to any part of the manipulation, we 
would like exactly what you find to give the best results. And 
even, if you do not attach importance to these features, we woul 
like to know the exact details you employ. 

We have received methods from a number of firms and I will 
give them, to save time, in the order in which received (reading 
pames.) We also have letters from a number Saying they have 
nothing to suggest. 


CHARLES T. LEE 


The methods employed generally appear to be modifications of 
the Babcock method, the modifications usually being a variation of 
the amount of milk employed in tests, of the amount and strength 
of sulphuric acid, of the temperature, of the time, and the exact 
details of manipulation. Some attach a great deal of importance 
to the strength of the sulphuric acid. Some say they use full 
strength sulphuric acid One firm 98% per cent acid, though the 
majority simply say acid of 1.84 sp. gr. That is not as definite as 
we desire because the specific gorsy of sulphuric acid after get- 
ting up to I think something like 95 per cent, grows less as the 
strength of the acid increases. 

Now there are the greatest number of modifications in the 
minute detail such as whether any water is added to the milk 
before the addition of sulphuric acid; the strength of the acid; 
the temperature of the milk, the temperature of the sulphuric acid, 
the length of time that they are allowed to remain together after 
being mixed before any further operation. The speed and tempera- 
ture centrifuge. 

We have done quite a little work on this, a great deal of work 
is involved. and we haven’t any conclusion yet. I will say that 
the work that we have done gives nothing to indicate that better 
results could be obtained by mixing milk and sulphuric acid at 
a low temperature and then adding hot water, or whether 10 cc. 
water is added and then the proper amount of acid added after- 
wards. Any opinions I may express now are subject to revision 
on further work, but we seem to get as good results by diluting 
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the milk before adding sulphuric acid, if a proper amount of 
acid is used 

Another method, which I believe was originated by Mr. Govers, 
depends on adding some other solvent, suclt as amyl alcohol and 
hydrochloric acid in addition to the sulphuric acid. This method ap- 
parently gives excellent results in the hands of an analyist ex- 
perienced in the examination of one milk. But it seems from the 
work that has been done to require most exact observance of the 
details which the analyist is following. It seems to make consid- 
erable difference after mixing the milk with the special reagent 
whether it is allowed to stand one minute or two. And it has to 
be carried through with the same exact detail. 

In the work we have in mind, using as a basis of comparison 
one of the longer and more tedious methods of extraction, such as 
the recently devised copper sulphate method, or rather not so 
recently devised—I think it was suggested a number of years ago 
and has been taken up again and seems to give excellent results. 

The Babcock method depends upon an obvious error or the 
balancing of errors. It depends on reading the bottom of the lower 
meniscus and top of the urper meniscus and thus including the sum 
of the two. That would appear to be wrong. 

Some analysts attempted to obviate this difficulty by the ad- 
dition of a colored mineral oil. This seems, though, to give a read- 
ing below the bottom of the upper meniscus. 

Now some years ago work was done by one of the experiment 
stations in which the error that I speak of in reading the upper 
meniscus was increased by taking a very small sample. 

Another obvious error has been made in extraction methods. 
We have long known that this extraction is not complete and at- 
tempts have been made to correct this after the extraction by 
acidulating with acetic acid, after which a further extraction can 
be obtained. Recent results show apparently that this material is 
extracted after the acidulation with acetic acid not fat but a 
lecithin body and should not be included in the examination. 


W. D. BIGELOW 
Chief National Canners’ Laboratory 


So that these methods depending on acidulation seem to be 
erroneous unless the fat which is extracted is purified as for in- 
stance by solution in pertoleums ether and before it is weighed. 

Now, as I said at the beginning, I am merely willing to make 
these suggestions now as tentative and merely with the under- 
standing that in this work our laboratory is a medium of col- 
laborative work. 

We had in mind doing, as many of you have done, taking a 
weighed batch of fresh milk, and weighing the evaporated prod- 
uct and then examining both. It is generally recognized that our 
results in the examination of fresh milk are correct. This of course 
can be further confirmed, and the method we want is the one that 
will give the same amount of fat in the condensed product. Many 
of you have worked on that basis. 

Now another thing we want to ask is that a number of you 
will make the same examination of your fresh and yp Going ed 
milk, and let us have samples of that milk. We will run them by 
your methods, and also methods which in our minds give the best 
results, and thus secure data that will be very helpful in the final 
solution of the problem. We want to work with you in this matter, 
and believe we will get results by all working together. (Applause.) 

Mr. Taylor: I am sorry I did not get in to hear the opening 
remarks of Dr. Bigelow on this matter, because it is a subject we 
are all very much interested in, but T can surmise that he is lead- 
ing up to what we all want to accomplish, and that is, standard 
methods of analysis that will insure accurate results, so that the 
manufacturer is not hampered by too much variety or faulty 
work. I have papers that came in this morning showing that the 
laboratory of the government in New Orleans makes the state- 
ment that our Peerless only contains 6.7 butterfat, and I would 
like it borne in mind that that is wrong. 
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I think it is highly important that we get a satisfactory meth- 
od‘ of anlysis. I do not believe anybody in the room has failed to 
experience some annoyance owing to those errors, and I think we 
ought to be very firm in our co-operation, very insistent upon a 
uniform method. I think it would be proper, in view of the work 
of the Canners’ Laboratory .if there could be a special co-operative 
committee appointed to work with Dr. Bigelow and let any manu- 
facturer who has a chemist communicate with Dr. Bigelow and let 
them work in conjunction with others, and study this matter, and 
I think we can put forth some argument on the point, and I would 
like to hear from other manufacturers. Meanwhile Mr. Page I think 
had an experience a while ago, which he was telling about, some 
analysis that went wrong. 

Mr. Page: We have had more than one. We have had several. 
I ivst want to say it caused a lot of trouble, and you get to arguing 
with them as to what method they use, and they have used some 
absolutely different method. that cannot work satisfactorily, we 
cannot get satisfactory results from it, and after you show your 
figures and then allow them to make another test according to 
your method, they come out all right. IT think it is highly im- 
portant that we should get this matter settled as soon as pos- 


sible 
Mr. Lee: Dr. Bigelow, have you 
tion difficnlt with homogenized milk? 


Dr. Bigelow: We have not gone into that far enough to draw 
any conclusions. 

Mr. Lee: It would be very helrful, would it not, if they would 
state whether or not it had been homogenized ? 


Dr. Bigelow: It would be well to send all details of manu- 
fecture. I think the committee suggested by Mr. Taylor would be 
admirable. It would follow out the line of colloboration. I think 
it would be well after we finally reach a conclusion to have the 
experimental work carefully written up. completely written up, 
and published. for instance, in the Journal of Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry, which is the proper journal of the American 
Chemistry Association. I think it would be seen there by practical- 
ly all the chemists in the country. 


Mr. Lee: Dr. Barnard, have vou had anv particular experience 
on this question? You are looked upon in the State as something 
of an authority on milk. 


Dr. Barnard: Not recently. Some years ago the question of 
what was a proper condensation or concentration was up, but we 
knew that eventually vou people would get together, as I am 
very glad to see vou have done, and would work the matter out for 
yourselves and give us better results than we ceuld possibly obtain 
when we heve to work on. the official side of the fence. I am sure 
that I am in high symnathy with the tin can end. At the last 
~eeting of the Indiana State Dairymen’s Association I told them 
if they did not improve their method of handling milk and give the 
in the elean rroduct, it would only be a little while 
before Frank Van Camp would drive his tin can cow into their 
nantries and there wouldn’t be any milk sold. TIT hove that some- 
time we will be able to enjoy fresh milk or to use the milk which 
we kpow hes been sterilized in your rlants. I am butting in here 
thie efterroon, brt IT know so many of you that I don’t think you 
will throw me out. (Applause.) 

Mr. Lee: I am sure that we are all glad to have Dr Barnard 
with us. T have heard him talk on many cecasions and he is a 
recognized leader, and IT was narticularly glad, Dector, to have you 
agree with our plan here of working this nroblem out., I have 
found that sometimes we from the factory side fear that we are 
going to butt into the official side. If there are no further questions 
for Dr. Bigelow, I might say that at the last meeting a commit- 
tes wes apnointed to call on Alsherge, at Washington, in refer- 
ence to a new standard, and Mr. S. F. Taylor is here and will re- 
port I am sure. 


Mr. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, T think Mr. Stuart and Mr. Lee 
were fellow-members of that committee with myself, and we 
ealled on Dr. Alsberg as per annointment and had a very pleasant 
talk with him, and while I think we can safely say. as a com- 
mittee report. that he was very favorably impressed with the 
unanimous action of the manufacturers in reaching an agreement 
on the standard question. and was quite in sympathy with it for 
the purpose of establishing a manufacturing practice that could 
he recognized. and also for the protection of the consumer, and 
also for the doing away with the content label which will permit 
of the sale of under-standard goods, yet he was not in position 
to make any official committment to us. and we did not press 
him on that point. We merely wished to leave our cards, our 
evidences of good will, in telling of our agreement with the signa- 
tures appended to it, to show him that we were prepared to co- 
operate with the work of the denartment. and we further offered 
to him. if called upon to do so, the necessary witnesses, experts, 
ete., that could prove if required that evaporated milk could be 
manufactured on the standard we had agreed upon. It would be 
manifestly difficult for the Government to make out a case against 
some manufacturer unless it hed the backing of a manufacturing 
practice to sunport it. and T think he annreciated that fact in view 
of the well known condition of absolute ahsence of standard on 
this auestion of evaporated milk that could be enforced. So we 
felt that we had left the matter in very good shape. and we are 
hoving to hear something from it, although so far nothing has de- 
veloped. 

Mr. Gorre™: T shovld' say that. presume, I have had this 
matter up with Dr. Alsberg about eight or ten times since that 
meeting. IT have mentioned it to him as freauently as T thought 
was tactful and every meeting has been of the most friendly na- 
ture, ond T think Dr. Alsherge realizes the necessity for meeting 
this situation in some practical manner. T had hoped that better 
progress could have been had than is now possible. T talked to Dr. 
Alsherg only last Friday. and told him that this meeting wout4 
he held here this afternoon, and if it was possible for me to holé 
out anvthing of a definite nature to the meeting. He told me that 
he could not give me any definité answer. and that is just where 
the matter stands T have a letter from him stating that he an- 
preciated the position that the milk manufacturers had taken. He 
eprresiates the sincerity of the effort, and he realizes they have 
met a situation voluntarily that possiblv might have heen verv 
hard for the Government to handle. He is keenly appreciative of 
“i this. and T think he will go iust as far as he can. Mr. Tavior 
hes rrobably exninined ta vou that this matter goes un to the Sec- 
retary. IT have learned that there is quite a radical reorganization 
et nresent going on in the Burean of Chemistry, and I know that 
that has entailed a great deal of work and that has put other 


in your work found condensa- 
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matters in abeyance, anything that could wait, I think, has been 
made to wait pending this reorganization. 

Dr. Barnard: I think that is quite correct. The American Food 
Journal, published at Chicago, in the issue just out, details at 
some length the reorganization and says that in the near future 
the work will be done under three divisions, a Pacific Coast Di- 
vision with headquarters at San Francisco; a division with head- 
quarters at Chicago, and a division with headquarters at Wash- 
ington. The men who will have charge of that work have been 
named, but the details of the reorganization have not been fully 
worked out. Of course the work will go on as it has in the past, 
but the work will be done I understand somewhat differently. My 
information comes very largely from the report published in this 
Journal, which I happen to know is authentic. The Board of Food 
and Drug Inspection has been discontinued. The work that has 
been done by the Board of Food and Drug Inspection, the enforce- 
ment of law, etc., I do not know if that will be in the hands 
of Dr. Alsberg personally or those three chiefs. 

I may add, gentlemen, that the present recognition of a mini- 
mum standard of 25.5 and 7.8 is a very good precedent to estab- 
lish, regardless of the action of the Board of Food and Drug In- 
spection. The custom in this regard will have a great deal of 
weight if this standard is maintained as fully as I think it is 
now. It probably will have a great deal of weight for the future of 
the business. 

I know of very few milk manufacturers, with two or three 
minor exceptions, but what have signed the agreement made on this 
23.5 and 7.8 standards. Over 30 have signed it 
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Mr. Stuart: | want to say a word in regard to the standard. 
I am interested in that proposition, It has been very unfortunate 
that the Department has seen fit to delay action in naming a new 
standard or in granting the wish of the manufacturers. We _ en- 
tered into an agreement amongst ourselves to adopt the standard 
which we agreed upon, eliminating all previous concessions grant- 
ed by the Government to the different manufacturers as to the 
contents they could use in their manufactured product, and while 
some of us are manufacturing evaporated milk out of raw ma- 
terial which contains a high percentage of fat, it forces us under 
our present agreement to eliminate every concession we_ were 
working under and adopt the ruling as laid down in F.. I. D. 131, 
hamey 2.0 and «8 minimum. You all know the Pacific Coast Con- 
densed Milk Company objected to that standard or ruling because 
we claimed we could not manufacture at all times of the year 
the highest grade of evaporated milk, and while we have signed up, 
agreemyg as we minimum 25.5 and 7.8. we naturally today are work- 
ing under the F. I. D. 131 ruling, which prevents us from manu- 
facturing at all times the quality of milk that we should. For 
that one reason, while we are doing it, probably there are other 


manufactuiers placed in the same position, and it might cause 
some of us to entertain the thought of insisting upon_ being 
granted the ;rivilege or some other concession which the Govern- 


ment has granted and which is still in force. The Government has 
never withdrawn those concessions. We voluntarily withdrew it. 
I consider it important to the milk manufacturers that the Govern- 
ment issue a new ruling at the earliest date possible in order that 
we may still be united and working upon the standard as agreed 
upon. It is working a hardship upon my company at this time and 
I want to see it eliminated as soon as possible. I know Dr. Alsberg 
has expressed himself as being willing to do something, but the 
Secretary of Agriculture should take this matter up and settle it. 

Mr. Lee: It seems to me we are very much in advance of 
the position we occupied a few months ago when we first discussed 
it. We have thirty-three square manufacturers together. There are 
a few on the outside, but we seldom atain one hundred per cent 
perfection in this world. I believe we are getting along a great 
deal better for what we have done than we would have done before 
I was particularly pleased at the welcome our message received 
from Dr. Alsberg. It was with some little fear that I went into 
that meeting. I did not know exactly how somebody would take it. 
We were there telling him to do something which he probably 
knew as much about as we did. I was pleased to find that there 
was a feeling that we were on the level and that they wanted to 
help us maintain that level. There was some delay which probably 
was unavoidable. I wonder if there is any action necssary in this 
meeting as to furthering this work with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture or with the Department of Chemistry. I am anxious to know 
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whether or not there is anything practical that we can do. 

ur. Gorrell: Secretary houston is just now engaged, under the 
lecent Act of Congress, in heiping to adopt rules and regulations 
for this new currency law, and Mr. Galloway is acting secretary. 
I see no reason why this meeting should not direct the Secretary 
of the National Canners’ Association to address a formal com- 
munication to the Department ot Agriculture, stating briefly the 
tacts with which ot course they are already familiar, and making 
inquiry as to whether or not we could expect any definite action 
Ol 1b Lue future, the immediate tuture, or a future some 
distance ahead. I certainly would be pieased to write that letter 
it 1 am so directed by this meeting. 

Mr. Lee: We will fix it up between us, if you leave it that way. 

(Motion of Mr. Taylor carried.) 
Mr. Lee: I have a letter here from Mr. Frank Van Camp, our 
Chairman, addressed to Mr. Gorrell, which I will read with his 


permission. 
Indianapolis, January 31st, 1914. 
Mr. F. E. Gorrell, Secretary, 
National Canners’ Association, 
Baltimore Maryland. 
My Dear Mr. Gorrell: 

1 wish to extend greetings and my best wishes to all members 
of the milk fraternity, whom I had the pleasure of meeting at 
our recent convention in Chicago, at which time I had the honor 
ot being elected as your chairman. 

I had planed attending the Baltimore Convention and have 
Leen iooning forward to the pleasure of meeting all of you again 
for both social and business reasons, 

I wish to express here something that I intended to say to 
you, that is, that it seems to me that the great danger in the milk 
tudustry Is overproduction, as was the case in 1911, when each 
manufacturer had no way of finding out what his competitors 
were doing. If the manufacturers wiil meet frequently, say four 
times per annum, the results surely would be worth while. 

We now have the statistics of the pack for 1911 and 1912, and 
I suggest that statistics for 1913 be gathered with as little delay 
as possible. These statistics will undoubtedly show an enormous 
increase in 1911 as against 1912, which increase was readily ab- 
sorbed by jobbers and retailers because their stocks were at a 
minimum by the middle of 1912. 

I suggest that further arrangements be made to gather sta- 
tistics monthly of stocks of milk on hand and unsold and that the 
total figures only, be mailed to each member not later than the 
tenth day of each month. 

I think it rather unnecessary for me to suggest following up 
our recent efforts to induce the Government to establish and en- 
force a uniform standard to look after such legislation as may be 
necessary in states where the presnt laws do not require a stand 
ard as high as the standard that we wish to have adopted and en- 
forced by the National Government. 

Again regretting that I will not have the pleasure of shaking 
hands and having a few moments’ conversation with all of you, I 


remain, Yours sincerely, 
FRANK VAN CAMP. 

Mr. Nusbaum: I move that the Secretary be authorized to send 
out a letter of inquiry to all the members who have signed the 
agreement, or who are members of the Association, inquiring as 
to their pack for the year, and to report as to total figures only. I 
would amend that by saying that the report be on the basis of the 
number of cases of each size of milk which is produced. 

Mr. Stuart: I favor that we hand in our reports of the differ- 
ent sizes of milk that we have on hand, if we have talls, babies 
or gallons, so much in stock each month. 

Mr. Nusbaum: My thought was to get such statistics as would 
give us the supply of milk in the country, and if converting it into 
talls is better, | ask you to change my motion accordingly. 

Mr. Gorrell: I want to tell you, gentlemen, that in a very few 
weeks the Government is going to collect 1914 statistics under an 
Act of Congress, and those figures are going to be published. They 
have authority under the act to require the manufacturer to an- 
swer certain questions, and if the questions are not answered 
properly they send their own representative to get the information. 
in 1909 they did not count milk under the canned product; they 
counted it under an agricultural product, and it might have a 
very different effect on the canning industry. Attention has been 
called to that fact. 

(Motion put and carried. 

Mr. Stuart: I move that the Secretary be authorized to ask 
the different manufacturers who are members of the National 
Canners’ Association that they render a statement monthly as to 
the number of cases on hand or the amount of condensed milk on 
hand, forty-eight cans to a case. 

(After voting.) : 

Mr. Stuart: I am very sorry that we are apart on this propo- 
sition. It is not my purpose or thought to advance any motion here 
that would cause any dissention. Personally I do not see where the 
objection is to the proposition. 

Mr. Taylor: While it is all out of order to debate this motion, 
yet there is one risk, if no other, sufficient to condemn this 
proposition, and that is from the legal aspect. You do not have to 
reflect very much to know where the cold storage people got on 
to their plan to take their stocks and make reports. 

Mr. Stuart: I do not see where legality or infringement comes 
in any more so than to give our Secretary our yearly business. I 
am willing to withdraw my motion until we have some legal ad- 
vice on it, then, but I do not see where it is needed. 

Mr. Gorrell: I would state that the canning fraternity has re- 
cently been very much aroused over the recent national dating 
bill, introduced by Mr. Lafferety of Oregon. Those of you who 
were fortunate enough to hear Congressman Covington’s address 
this morning, he referred to that very particularly, and he is chair- 
man of the subcommittee to which that bill has been referred; 
and we all feel that, so far as the national bill is concerned, it is 
in safe hands. Hundreds of members of the National Canners’ Asso- 
ciation, upon request, have written to their individual congress- 
men and United States senators protesting against this bill, and 
I am satisfied that that bill will never be reported out of the 
committee. There is, however, another aspect to this ques@on 
even more serious than the national aspect. The trouble is not so 
much with the Government as it is with the individual States. A 
dating law has been introduced in the State of New Jersey and 
has been advanced to the second reading. The National Canners’ 
have written to all the —— canners in New Jersey to use 
their influence against that bill. The Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation have circularized every wholesale grocer in the State ask- 
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ing them to concentrate their action in opposition to the bill. The 
great trouble with all these manuiioid iegisiations 1s that the 
State laws and the National laws are not Uliverim. it a dating bil 
Should be passed in the State ur New Jeisey, there 1s precedent 
one. The State of New York may lake it up next, and when you 
get a dating bill in six or eight states of tne United States you may 
as well have it in the other torty-two or whatever the case may 
be, because it 1s sO very Hard to maintain a label that is not uni- 
form. We are doing aii we can to oppose this New Jersey bill, and 
hope to defeat it. ‘tne chances are tnat that bill may be introduced 
in Other states, uuu Our method of proceaure will be to write to 
members of the National Canners Association in those particular 
States and urge them to take it up with their local legislature 
men. And, gentlemen, there is a wonderful feeling of triendship 
among the members of the National Canners’ Association. I saw a 
letter which a prominent congressman had written to a member 
of the salmon industry telling nim that if they were opposed to the 
dating law, the dating of the label, that they would make salmon 
exempt. This saimon packer told him he did not want salmon 
exempt; he aid not want the dating bill at all. We represent every- 
thing that goes into a tin can. 1 do not believe the milk manu- 
facturers would be satistied to see this dating bill go through, if 
milk was exempt. And therein is the strengtn and packbone of a 
national organization. I would suggest that it would be in order 
for you gentlemen this afternoon to pass a resolution putting your- 
selves on record in reference to this dating bill, National or local, 
and particularly urging upon the milk manufacturers to use all 
of their activities in opposition to any such proposed legislation. 
I think it would make tne other canners feel tirst rate when fhey 
read the report and see that the milk manufacturers would go on 
record as oposing the dating bill generally. 

(Motion unanimously carried.) 

Mr. Lee: My attention has been called by our Secretary of 
the meeting, Mr. Schaffer, to a part of the annual report of Gov- 
ernor Fernald, of the Canners’ Association, and I presume that 
you gentlemen will all get a copy of this report, but 1 am glad to 
note that the milk manufacturers come in for some words of com- 
mendation: 

“Through the officers of the National Canners’ Association the 
representative milk manufacturers of the country have been able to 
ugree upon a better uniform minimum standard for their product. 
This action on their part has been formulated into a request to 
the Board of Food and Drug Inspection to recognize this minimum 
standard as being a proper and enforcible one. The example of the 
muk manufacturers will be an excellent one for othem canners to 
follow The industry would be put on a very much better and more 
satisfactory basis if a system of standards could be agreed upon 
and enforced and a method of labelling adopted which would en- 
able the consumer to always make intelligent purchases.” I felt 
that you wanted to know about it. 

Mr. Taylor: We did not settle that gallon-can question at 
Chicago. You will remember we deferred it until this meeting. 

Mr. Lee: If I recall correctly, at the Chicago meeting we de- 
cided upon the others, but the question of No. 10 or gallon-size was 
not agreed upon, and it was decided to get further facts and in- 
formation and to take it up at his fieeting. I thought there might 
be something said or done here that would be in order. Is there 
a feeling on the part of anybody here that we ought to do anything 
towards regulating this part weight? We haven’t anywhere near 
the people here that are in competition. 

Mr. Stevens: A great many of them do not pack gallons to 
any extent. We do not to amount to anything.. 


Mr. Lee: There is no motion before the _ house. 

Mr. Nusbaum: Can you call it a gallon-size if you only put 
eight in? 

Mr. Lee: I think not. 

Mr. Taylor: We used to call it the confectioners’ size. I think 


a good many do that. 

or. Lee: Are there any 
meeting? 

mr. McKenna: I would like to know if there is a duty imposed 
on sugar that comes in in the form of condensed milk. 

Mr. Lee: I think not. 

Mr. McKenna: I have before me a little memorandum I just 
received this morning regarding this duty on condensed milk, and 
I would like to read it. 

(Article then read by speaker, and retained by him.) 

Mr. MeKenna: I do not think there would have to be a law 
passed, but simply a ruling of the Treasury Department regarding 
this, and I think if a letter could be shaped up and signed by all 
the condensed milk men it would have some effect. 

Mr. ‘aslor: Not forgetting Mr. McKenna’s| suggestion to get 
the other question before the house I will make a motion that the 
sense of this meeting is that the can shall be a full gallon. 

(Motion seconded.) 

Mr. Nusbaum: I move to amend that, that it be eight pounds 
and known as the confectioners’ size. 

Mr. Taylor: I accept the amendment. 

Mr. Nusbaum: I move further to amend it that the Secretary 
of the Canners’ Association or the Secretary of this meeting, or 
whoever has authority, I would suggest if I may, a committee, if 
you will leave me off the commitee, be appointed to try and further 
the adoption of this proposed standard so as to get a uniform can 
among the milk manufacturers. You can frame it as you please. 

Mr. Gebbe: That same can will go right into our same cases 
that we are shipping our full size milk in, and we do not have 
to carry extra cases for that purpose. 

Mr. Lee: The motion is that it is the sense of this meeting 
that the largest size of evaporated milk now packed be in the 
future packed eight pounds net, and let it be designated as the 
confectioners’ size, and that the Secretary of the National Can- 
ners’ Association be requested to compile records and obtain in- 
formation which will aid him in inducing others who have not yet 
adopted this standard to adopt it 

(Question put and carried.) 

Mr. Taylor: Just for the record’s sake would it be proper to 
interpolate there that, recognizing the general practice in the 
trade? As I understand it, there are no full-gallon cans in the 
canned foods industry. 

Mr. Lee: If there be no objection, the Secretary will insert, 
in view of the fact that a No. 10 can is standard, this meeting 
recommends, etc. 

Mr. Lee: There is a motion now fthat the signers of the 
agreement, when they find goods that are below the 25.5 and 7.8 
standard, shall send duplicates of those goods to the National 
Canners’ Association with a request that the Canners’ laboratory 
analyze, and, if found below the standard, that the attention of 


other matters to be brought before the 
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the packer of those goods be brought to it; and, if his reply is 
unsatisfactory, in yiew of his signed agreement, that his _- # 
be brought to the notice of the other signers of the agreement. 
and 
r. Stunrt: had a little matter that I wante 
but it is getting late. 

Mr. Lee: Pardon me, Mr. Stuart. I want to say that Mr. 
Stuart has come trom Seattle to stay here three days and to mix 
with us gentlemen, and run right back again; and I believe a man 
as busy as he is and has made that sacririce, it indicates there 
is something back of this Association besides a little noise on an 
(Applause. ) 

r. Stuart: | had in mind the thought of a publici 

some very strong scientine articles have been written upon 
the subject, and I think we should offset articles similar to 7 
one published in the Chicago Tribune ot January 4th, also one in 
the New York Herald of December 30th last. The one in the Chi- 
cago Tribune is headed like this: Sterilized Milk is Bad. Chemist 
reports result of interesting experiments. That is a cable from 
London, and it goes on: And he says kittens die on sterilized milk 
and it is a puzzle for anxious mothers as to whether they shali 
feed their babies with sterilized milk or not. That is in the Chi- 
cago Tribune. The New York Herald goes on: Bann on sterilized 
milk endorsed by Chicago experts, meaning they agree with con- 
ciusions ieuGhed by the London scientist. Unfit for baby, they 
declare: Cooking in any form is detrimental to its value as ‘a food. 
Those are the headings. One is a full column or better, and the 
other is a column headed like that, in those two noted publica- 
tions, and we as milk manufacturers are not taking any note of 
it, and I think it is well to bring such as that to your notice. If 
we had a fund it could be used in a general way favoring evap- 
orated milk, written by eminent scientists and chemists, to offset 
such articles as that. I realize it is late and there is no time to 
take any definite action, but I do think sooner or later the milk 
manuafcturers should create a fund to be used along those lines. 

Mr. ‘hayior: 1 think it would be very wise to have a commit- 
tee of two appointed to take up the matter with Mr. Gorrell, Sec- 
retary of the Canners’ Association, to see whether it is practical 
for the Association through its laboratory head, Dr. Bigelow, to 
prepare a statement that could go, when thése things come up, to 
such papers as publish them, to contradict any such statement. 

(Mr. Taylor and Mr. Scudder apointed as the committee.) 

é y to the atten é 2 
Wastinnten. y ention of the Treasury Department at 

Mr. Taylor: I would say that we refer the matter to Mr. Gor- 
rell and he will find a way, if the Association can aproach that 
directly. Leave it in his hands and he will know pretty well how 
to take it up. 

mr. Lee: It has been moved and seconded that the National 
Canners’ Association he requested to call to the attention of the 
Treasury Department of the United States Government the fact 
that condensed milk containing 40 per cent of sugar is now being 
received into the United States without any tax upon the sugar or 
the tin plate, and that the Treasury Department be requested to 
rule that the sugar which is contained in so large proportion and 
the tin plate he assessed regular duty. 

Mr. Nusbaum: Do you include in that as to the tin plate such 
as may be contained in evaporated milk? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes, surely. 

pase and milk. 

r. Lee: et every man who has any facts - 
cate to Mr. Gorrell. 

(Motion carried.) 

Mr. Lee: In reference to Mr. Van Camp’s letter as to whether 
or not it is advisable to meet every three months, four times a 
year, is it the sense of the meeting that we should have a meeting 
at regular times or only subject to call when important matters 
are to be discussed? 

It is moved and seconded that it be the sense of this meeting 
that we are agreeable to meeting every three months, and that 
it be left to the permanent chairman to so call a meeting if he sees fit. 
The motion is amended to every six months, and seconded. The 
question before the house now is the amendment, which has been 
seconded, that the permanent chairman be directed to call meet- 
ings when necessary and at least every six months. 

Mr. Nusbaum: I move, that it be the sense of this meeting 
that the Milk Section meet annually at the canners’ annual con- 
vention ,unless called by the chair earlier, in his discretion. 

(Question put on amendment.) 

A Member: The count shows a diversity of opinion, so why 
not make a new amendment? I move that the Milk Branch of the 
National Canners’ Association be called at least twice a year, at 
least every six months, one meeting to be at the National Can- 
ners’ Convention and the other at a fixed time, in the meantime, 
and at such other times .as the chair shall deem advisable. 

(Amendment accepted by mover of original motion, put and unani- 
mously carried.) 

Messrs. Van Camp and Lee nominated as chairman; Mr. Lee 
withdrawing, and Mr. Van Camp being named unanimously.) 

(Mr. Gorrell elected secretary, he to appoint assistants.) 

Mr. Stuart: I would like to extend an invitation to all of you 
to join me in dinner tomorrow evening at the Emerson Hotel. I 
would like to have all of you stay over, and let us meet together 
tomorrow evening. Come down and I will try to give you enough 
to stop hunger at say seven o'clock, or, account of the theater 
party, make it six o’clock. 

Mr. Lee: I am sure, gentlemen, that everybody here appre- 
ciates the invitation of Mr. Stuart, and I am going to suggest that 
instead of making a formal motion, that each gentleman will per- 
sonally notify Mr. Stuart so that he can make his arrangements ac- 
cordingly. When he says he wants you, he wants you, he wants 
you a whole lot, and I think it would be very much better if we 
would each indicate to Mr. Stuart which of us can accept. Some 
are going out of town, but I will be there surely. 

Mr. Stuart: I will be glad to have you all join me. 

Mr. Taylor: Mr. Stuart, I appreciate very much that generous 
invitation tomorrow afternoon, but the thing I wanted to bring up 
was the matter of these five bills in Washington which were in- 
troduced at the suggestion of President Wilson, which affect mostly 
everybody doing business and especially in corporate form. If 


those who are interested would like a digest pointing out the bad 
features of them, I will undertake to see that that is supplied, if 
they will hand their names to the secretary, Mr. Schaffer. 


(Motion to adjourn was then put, seconded and carried.) 
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An Oyster Roast Long To Be Remembered—Two 
Large Theatres Filled With The Guests Of The 
American Can Co.—The Ladies Entertained All 
The Time—A Plentiful Mixture Of Fun With 
The Work. 


Baltimore not only made a reputation for herself and a record that 
it will be practically impossible to equal in the general association work, 
und for the size of her convention, but she kept pace with the amuse- 
ment features, and was as much on the alert for her guests’ pleasure, 
ufter business hours, as she was during work time. Men and women 
attendants upon the Convention were loud in their praise of the way in 
which they were entertained, the ladies particularly finding not a dull 
moment during the entire week. 


Reception committees of the Canned Goods Exchange met the in- 
coming trains to welcome all Conventionites and to assist them to their 
— and this careful attention never relaxed during the stay in this 
city. 

Monday was largely devoted to this work of welcoming the arriving 
guests, and in a oo renewal of old acquaintancs, just as Sunday, 
the day before, had been. The vanguard reach the city Saturday, Sunday 
saw anh increasing crowd and wr | brought the host, until hotel 
comers and Machinery Hall were all crowded, and rooms were at a 
premium. 


With the splendid and impressive opening of the great Convention 
on Tuesday morning, followed by a sight seeing tour around Machinery 
Hall in the afternoon, the crowd was in the right spirit to enjoy the 
great oyster roast at night—and every man and every woman did. 


“THE OYSTER ROAST. 


Answering to the call of the Canned Goods Bechenge, every canners’ 
supply house in the Sy .! having an auto truck placed it at the disposal 
of the Entertainment Committee. These all assembled near the Hotel 
Kimerson and were quickly loaded with happy men and women and the 
run made over smooth streets to the John Boyle Company canning plant. 
No sooner one load emptied than they returned for more, and more, 
and in addition to these the street cars were liberally patronized. Usual- 
ly the cars turn around Broadway Market and return uptown, but for 
the accommodation of the guests the cars, on this night, were run down 
Thames street to the door of the ae plant; and a great string of 
them was held in reserve for the returning parties. Hundreds of auto- 
mobiles, taxicabs and other conveyances made that usually quiet section 
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of the city at night a very lively center. The residents are used to 
cabnery scenes, nearly all of them being workers in some one of the 
many canneries, but not to such crowds of well dressed men and women 
as poured in a steady stream towards the scene of the festivities. 


The Oyster Roast was the treat of the Canned Goods Exchange to 
the entire Convention, and in response to the cordial invitation it may 
be said that every one, including tte ladies, accepted it and was pres« 
ent at some time during the evening. The hour set was 7 P. M., and 
they began to arrive at that time. 


The John Boyle Company’s plant was selected because it is one of 
the model canning plants of the city, newly rebuilt in the most modern 
style, of brick and concrete, and equipped throughout with the latest 
in cannery equipment. Situated right on the water's edge the boat 
loads of oysters were lying alongside when the guests arrived. Prac- 
tically two blocks long and one block wide, the entire plant was turned 
over to the crowd. 


The filling department, at the upper end, was used to serve fried 
oysters and hot coffee, the force being turned into waitresses, the tables 
and even the exhaust boxes and carriers coming into use. Served like a 
buffet luncheon there was no excuse for any one going hungry or 
thirsty, nor having to wait to be served. There was plenty of every- 
thing, coffee, water or beer, available at all convenient points, and it 
was not long before the party filled up the entire department, all busy 
with a saucer and cup or glass or bottle, as case might be, and everyone 
in the best of good humor. It was meant for a jollification, in the best 
sense of the term, and was one with no abuse of the opportunity. In 
fact it is one of the wonders to those in charge that such an immense 
throng could be so well entertained without some untoward happenings. 
But there were none. 

Irom here the crowd drifted back to the peeling and preparing de- 
partment, an outlay that caused astonishment in the eyes of some of the 
largest packers. This Copertanent is cavipece with Monitor-Thomas San- 
itary Peeling Tables, filling the width of the building and running par- 
allel with it. For the occasion these tables were converted into Raw 


stagers at the 
affairs was carried ore with it. 

At the far end of these tables a stage had been erected and an ex- 
cellent musical and vaudeville program was rendered during the feast. 
The crowd surged about this section and greatly onjopes the show and 
the music. Our picture, taken by flash-light, gives a faint idea of the ar- 
rangements, showing some of the tables and the decorations, and only 
a very small portion of the crowd, that right in front of the stage. 


A FEW AT THE OYSTER ROAST 
Only a small part of the crowd present could be caught in the flash-light picture—Note the decorations. 
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Oyster Bars, and 90 neat girls in white caps and aprons opened raw * : 

oysters as fast as they could be eaten. And they were kept buys! Dig- | Z 

nified men who though to pay their en to the occasion by eating a a i 

few fried oysters and drinking a cup of coffee in the upper department, f ¥ ee 

found when they reached here that a bottle of the splendid beer served a <5 
PO aun admirable excuse for the consumption of untold numbers of great, ES : 

fat juicy oysters on their pearl-lined shells—and they kept the girls } 4 

busy opening. “Dog Head” Catsup, furnished by the Martin Wagner ae 

Company, was in plentiful supply for those who wished to make an } : 

oyster cocktail. Fatter, better oysters are not often served even in t i 

Taltimore than were eaten over these immense raw bars, and old f : 
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In the second story of this immense plant were arranged the oyster- 
steaming boxes where a great many canners and machinery men learned 
for the first time the true meaning of a cove oyster. And what is more 
they learned from actual — and taste the real deliciousness of 
a steamed oyster, dipped into melted butter. Oyster car after car 
was steamed and quickly devoured, for the appetitte seemed to renew 
itself with each different way of serving. Here again neatly uniformed 
girls, so neat and attractive in fact as to cause comment upon the class 
of cannery workers employed, removed the oysters from the shells 
into the waiting dishes as the crowd surged about the steaming hot 
cars. How many oysters were consumed during the evening we have 

urposely refrained from Gomes out, and as members of the Canned 

ds Exchange, the host of the occasion, delicacy would compel us 

to keep silent, but there were some oysters eaten! On this point some 

of the committee were at first uneasy, fearing the guests might not go 

whole heartedly into it, but as this proved a groundless fear the hosts 
were as happy as the guests. 

Following the feast dancing was begun on the lower floor, but 
theer were too many arxious to join the merry whirl, and for this 
reason the orchestra, piano and all, was moved upstairs, where hun- 
dreds of couples danced until late in the evening. Guests and hosts 
mingled here, the ladies enjoying the novelty of the occasion as much 


. as the men. 


The Oyster Roast of the Baltimore Convention, and the excellent 
manner in which it was conducted by the Entertainment Committee, and 
the conning plant of the John Boyle Company will remain long in the 
minds of those who attended as pleasant memories. 


THE THEATRE PARTIES. 


To take a party of over 4,000 to the theatre is no small task, as any 
one can realize, but as usual, under the guidance of that prince of en- 
tertainers, Mr. H. W. Phelps, the entire Convention was treated to a 
theatre party, and treated royally. But it takes two of the largest thea- 
tres in any city to do this. 


One party went to Ford’s Grand Opera House, the leading theatre 
of Baltimore, to see Miss Doris Keane in “Romance,” a love drama by 
Edward Sheldon. Every seat was occupied by a member of the Conven- 
tion, and a splendid body of men and women, mainly in evening dress, 
met the eye as one glanced over the audience. Beautiful, especially print- 
ed programs were furnished. 

Of the play we can do no better than let Mr. Phelps tell it in his 
own inimitable way, as he did in his response to the thanks of the 
Convention extended the American Can Company, through Mr. Phelps, 
by the newly elected President of the National Canners’ Association, Mr. 
W. C. Leitsch. 

During the intermission after Act 1 President William C. Lietsch, 
rising in the ———- box upon the left of the stage and addressing 
the large audience assembled, said: 


PRESIDENT LEITSCH EXTENDS THANKS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: It is my privilege and my pleasure to intro- 
duce to you this evening that gentleman who always so pleasingly and 
sincerely voices the welcome of our host, the American Can Company, 
but before doing this, I wish on behalf of our association to express 
our appreciation for this splendid little entertainment—all of these en- 
tertainments by that company which help to make life so enjoyable. 
lt is fitting. however. this evening to leave a deeper impress, a more 
lasting recollection of these noteworthy examples which this company 
affords us of splendid and efficient management, its counsel and liberal 
financial assistance in all things pertainnig to our industry that tend 
to place it upon the highest possible standard. 


I now take pleasure in introducing to you Mr. H. W. Phelps, the 
Vice President and General Manager of Sales of the American Can Com- 
pany—our Host (applause). 


RESPONSE BY MR. H. W. PHELPS. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, and the Best Friends I have 
on Earth: I am more than glad that almost the first official act of my 
good friend Billy Leitsch has been to introduce me—and I won't forget 
very soon! (Applause.) 


I want to congratulate the Association and all allied with it on the 
fact that Mr. Leitsch is your President for the coming year. I know he 
will do you honor, and I know he will do you good, and I know that 
when you get through that you and he will be happier for the year, be- 
cause I know him and I know you. 


You are Saoting tonight under the guidance of dainty and beautiful 
Miss Keane throu a dream—a dream of an old man before the fire— 
a dream that is full of romance, that goes back to a bygone age, to 
the fashions and the beauty and the perfume of living, and all those 
things that go with those wide skirts and those old customs of that 
time. That dream was real to: that old man, and it was real to him 
because in his heart there had flamed and burned the fire of romance, 
which finally cooled until it had settled into the warm, steady glow that 
he could not quench. That man’s dream went backward, and I just 
thought tonight—and I have thought today—as I have looked over this 
wonderful convention, the greatest one we have ever had in point of 
numbers and brilliance, in point of industrial advantage and machinery 
exhibits and all the fruits of the industry and toil here displayed—the 
most wonderful convention we ever had—that perhaps this is a dream, 
an old man’s dream. Some twenty years ago there were some men here 
in this o]d city of Baltimore, a little handful, that got together in a 
canners’ convention and they too had some dreams. ome of them are 
here today, and their hair is white and their beards are silvered, and 
their days of dreams are becoming short. Others have gone. 


And the dreams that they recall tonight only they and a loving 
Father knows—we do not. But those men saw in their dream in that 
older time the possibilities of a great industry, and they then began to 
lay the foundation for the full development of that industry, and to- 
night if all of them could stand here with me and look at this glorious 
audience, and then go and stand before the other theatre, just as big, 
and go with me through the great machinery exposition and into the 
convention hall and listen to your deliberations and see what you are 
doing—those men would say that that dream long ago had come true, 
and that, too, beyond even the most glorious visions of their imagina- 
tion. We are carrying. out that dream, and there is romance in it— 
there is romance in the glorious development of any great human 
scheme—and there has been “romance” in the development of the can- 
ning industry and all its allied industries in this country. It has been a 
“romance” that has caused hearts to throb with stronger pulse-beats; it 
has caused every nerve to tremble and quiver; it has taken the best in 
men and the best in women—but it has come true! Today we stand 
here as the fulfillment of this dream that was dreamed in the City of 
Baltimore years ago by those old men (applause). 
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And another thought that comes—this is a sort of an “Old Home 
Week—Baltimore was the place where the canning industry had its 
cradle rocked; Baltimore was its birthplace, and the industry has de- 
veloped here and elsewhere until it has spread throughout this country 
and clear over into the Hawaiian Islands, away up the Alaskan Coast 
and on up until it has reached the Arctice Circle. Still all that is the 
out — of that one little infant industry whose cradle was rocked 
in Baltimore. 


Now tonight and this week the pao 7 comes home to the old 
home place; it comes home for “Old Home Week,” and everybody here 
knows that it has received an Old Home Welcome (applause). The 
door of the old homestead has been flung wide open, and the light and 
warmth has been allowed to stream out across the porch, and a wel- 
come such as can only be given in all this land by Southern hearts and 
Southern homes has been extended to that industry and to all of its 
children (applause) 


We are happy. every one of us happy—we are happy to be in Balti- 
more, and we will all unite in saying that we are not likely to have 
anywhere else such a warm welcome and such a glorious home-coming 
as in this city of our birth (applause). 


Now, for myself and my associates in the company all I can one is 
that, we are having a splendid time tonight, we like to be here, we like 
to see you here; we like to feel that veryone of you is a friend. 


I want to give you our very heartiest welcome and at the same time 
our very best wishes for the next year. May it be prosperous; may 
every home be filled with the romance of happy wedded life, with the 
budding romance of growing childhood, and with all the properity and 
— and wealth and peace that a good God can give you all (ap- 
plause). 

(As Mr. Phelps made his bow and retired from the stage the orches- 
tra rendered the familiar strains of ‘Maryland, My Maryland.) 

And here the scene shifted and Mr. Phelps, with his heart aflame 
with the romance of the occasion and the welcome spirit within his 
breast, was rapidly driven to the Auditorium, and there again he was 
congratulated and called upon to respond with his company. 


H. W. PHELPS 


The attraction here was“The Fortune Hunter,” a play of a different 
character, but none the less engrossing and enjoyed by the large audi- 
ence. After one of the acts, the curtain having are down there rose 
in one of the boxes the portly form of President . C. Langbridge, of 
the Machinery Association. Mr. Langbridge said: 


PRESIDENT LANGBRIDGE EXTENDS THANKS. 


Ladies and gentlemen, your attention a moment, please. It is my 
very we duty to once more thank the American Can Company on 
behalf of the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association, and with 
your permission the entire audience, for the very pleasant evening here 
tonight. 1 do not know whether any of us have ever considered the 
time and the labor and the expense that these annual theater parties 
cost. Just a few years back it seems to me, two or three hundred seats 
were quite sufficient to supply the demand. Now the combined seating 
capacity of the two largest theatres in Baltimore hardly fill the bill; if 
we 4g 4 on growing as we have in the past five years, why we shall out- 
grow the capacity of all the theatres in any town where we go, and then 
what will become of us? I suppose, however, that is a problem that 
the American Can Company will solve in time, as they have other and 
far more difficult ones. In the meantime there is no use crossing the 
bridge until we get to it. But I do not suppose that you are expecting 
a long speech from me, as others are going to have something to say, 
and I will close by thanking you for your kind attention. 


EX-PRESIDENT FERNALD’S NEAT TRIBUTE. 


Ex-Governor Bert M. Fernald and also ex-President of the Na- 
— we panees’ Association, who was seated in one of the boxes, arose 
and said: 


Ladies and Gentlemen: I am expected to say something this evenin, 
in fact, have come about eight hundred miles to talk e you three 
minutes. Some years ago—it seems a long time ago—I was Governor of 
a State away down East, and in campaigning over that State I met an 
old friend who was raising dogs, and he called his dogs for me to 
inspect one at a time. He said, “Here is a dog we call ‘General’”. I 
said, “He is a fine dog; but why do you call him ‘General?’ ” “Oh, he 
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replied, “he is a magnificent dog, a high-headed thoroughbred, a beauti- 
ful animal.” ‘Then he called another one, and he said, This one is 
named ‘Major’”’. I said, “Why do you call him ‘Major? Well,” he 
said, “he is a splendid dog, too; he is a dog that 1 use for hunting pur- 
poses, he is a beautifully bred dog, one that I think more of than any 
other animal in my kennels.” ‘Then he called another dog, and I said, 
“What is his name?” He was a little, mean-looking dog, with his hair 
ointing towards his ears, a snarling, miserable little animal, and my 
riend said, “We call this dog ‘Governor’”’. I said, “Why do you call 
him ‘Governor’”? “Well, he says, “He is not fit for much of anything 
except to bark and eat!’ 

I want to say, ladies and gentlemen, that while I am being so de- 
lightfully entertained by Miss Huff and Mr. Sherman and their very 
capital company this orening, that I recall ten years ago or more when 
the American Can Company first extended these courtesies to the canners 
of the United States, and as the curtain is about to fall on the last 
scene of this assembly in this magnificent city | want to thank the 
American Can Company for the entertainment that oy have furnished 
for the National Canners’ Association members, not only for this even- 
ing, and during this convention, but for ten years. Our hearts go out 
to Mr. Phelps and Mr. Wheeler, the President of the great organization 
of the American Can Company. We appreciate, sirs, what you have 
done for us these many years, and I know I speak the sentiment of 
every lady and gentleman present when I say that we extend to you 
our heartfelt thanks for these many courtesies, and before leaving this 
magnificent State of Maryland—‘‘Maryland, Maryland”’—and this 
beautiful city, I wish also to say that while we have enjoyed your scen- 
ery, your streets, your great buildings that were destroyed by the 

reat fire of 1904, but have been reared larger and greater than ever be- 
ore, and all the many monuments that you have established here, so 
that you are rightly called “The Monumental City’’—all the laboratories 
and the libraries, ‘all the beautiful things that we have had the pleasure 
of visiting with our ladies, and while we thank you and the American 
Can Company for our eo in all these things, yet the one thing 
that we “pocecele and will remember longer than any of these is your 
generous hospitality. 


And now, Mr. Phelps, to you who are about to follow me I want to 
say once more for my friends in the galleries and in the body of the 
house and in these boxes, for every member of the National Canners’ As- 
sociation assembled here and at the other theatre, that we again thank 
you, sir (applause). 


RESPONSE OF MR, H. W. PHELPS. 


Mr. Langbridge, Governor Fernald and Friends: 

For you are all our friends! I know you are, because I have seen 
you before under these circumstances, and I know you are friends. It 
strikes me that I am between two lots of “Fortune Hunters.” There is 
one lot back on the stage here; there is another lot that I can see right 
in front of me here. hese people are successful “Fortune Hunters 
back here; and if what I see from where I stand is an indication, you 
are successful fortune hunters out there in the audience. Fortunes are 
of different kinds, you know. Governor Fernald is a successful fortune 
hunter because he has won his fortune and the highest honors that the 
grand old State of Maine could give, and right nobly has he carried 
those honors, too. Mr. sonanesies is a fortune hunter, and a success- 
ful one; in his line of business he stands at the top.’ As I recognize 
others here whose faces I am familiar with I see in them other fortune 
hunters who have been successful. 


The old way of fortune hunting was a sort of romantic way. I 
rather have “romance” in my mind Fust now, having just come from a 
theatre where ed are playing “Romance” to an audience just as large 
and just as brilliant as this one. The old romantic way of hunting 
fortunes was to chase a rainbow. You know that at the end of the 
rainbow there was a pot of gold. I learned that when I was a boy, and 
ou, too, learned it when you were small. Generations have learned it 
esides. People really thought sometimes that that was true that you 
could get a pot of gold by chasing the rainbow, and it is. You can 
do it if you pick out the right rainbow and chase it in the right way. 


About twenty-four years ago in this City of Baltimore there was a 
little band of men, numbering not more than twenty-five or twenty-six, 
who held a canners’ convention. It was a small convention, represent- 
ing a little bit of an industry. They did not know much about what 
they were doing then, about half of their goods swelled every year. But 
those men had faith and they had belief; they had industry, and they 
meant what they were doing. They built a foundation here in the City 
of Baltimore for one end of the rainbow, and that rainbow in the years 
that have gone by has grown and has reached out into the Central 
States. It has touched the prairies of Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Nebraska, and on out to Colorado and Utah, and then it has made 
a jump over to the Pacific Coast, and beyond the Pacific to Hawaii, and 
up to the Coast of British Columbia, and from there to Alaska and on 
up that coast to the Arctic Circle, and to countries located inside of 
the Arctic Circle and out into Behring’s Sea, and there at the present 
time is the other end of that rainbow resting, and the glorious salmon 
that swarm in those waters furnish part of that pot of gold. 


Today in a masterly address which all of us heard, and in which 
we were most interested, the Secretary of Commerce of this great nation 
showed you where the other end of that rainbow should and can rest. 
That rainbow can bridge the Atlantic and can rest in foreign lands, and 
there are more pots of gold there. There are successful fortunes to be 
found over there; and he told us how, with the keen sense of a 
man who has studied, and the keen sense of the man who has practised, 
and I believe that he has opened a way for the canning industry to ex- 
tend its borders and enlarge its profits in a way that perhaps many of 
us never thought of before. Rainbow chasing, fortune hunting, is ro- 
mantic work; it has all the elements of humanity and human nature 
in it. It has its sad sides, as you saw them on the stage here; it has 
its humorous sides; it has its stern, hard sides, but at the same time it 
has its rewards. That rainbow that was built in Baltimore and that 
bas reached out this way, one end of it has never left Baltimore, and 
tonight and this week the canning industry is following that rainbow 
back to the old place where its foundations were laid. You have come 
down here, all this glorious company that has filled these houses and 
these theatres, and this Auditorium and this Armory with machinery 
and with the evidences of thrift and improvement, and all that sort of 
thing, you have come back here for an “Old Home Week.” This is 
where the infantile industry started, this is where the cradle was rocked 
and the canning industry originated, and as you come back for this 
Old Home Week what a welcome you have had! 


This old city has opened its door and let the light shine through 
the doorway and has met you with that sweetest of all words, “Wel- 
come Home!” And it has been a beautiful welcome. We have all en- 
qmee it. It has been such a welcome as you can get from Southern 

earts in Southern homes, and every canner and every one allied to the 
canning industry has enjoyed this week as you would enjoy going back 
to the Old Home. 
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We can go further—another rainbow can be built in Baltimore; it 
can go further and stretch over a wider area, the one that has just been 
referred to. There can be more of it than any that we have followed 
yet, if we go forward in that same resolute, earnest, honest way—good 
goods, good quality, tell the truth about them, sell for a fair price, and 
there is no end to the span of that rainbow. 


Now for myself and for the President of our Company, and its offi- 
cers and the Company itself, and the army of boys that travel amgng 
re most of whom you know, I want to say that we are very glad to 

e here tonight. It is always a pleasure to meet you as friends, to 
oe business and enjoy ourselves with a hearty handclasp and a 
smile and a good word. We enjoy it, and we hope you do. 

As I say “good-night” I simply want to wish you all the good that 
can come for another year. May your homes be filled with happiness, 
may your hearts be light, may health and prosperity attend you this 
whole year. May nature give up her bounties into your hands in great 
measure. May you have a good pack, may you get a good price for it; 
—- = a way may you have all the blessing that can possibly come 
applause). 


(The orchestra rendered “Maryland, My Maryland.”’) 
NOTED IN THE THRONG 
5,000 


Well dressed 
Men and women to be proud of. 


As if to match the radiance of her daughters, the Southern Suns 
shone brightly during every day of the meeting. 


Even California could promise nothing better of the Weather man 
than the brand provided by the Canned Goods Exchange. Sh! It was 
Extra Superfine, Fancy, Selected. 


Did you ever see a greater conglomeration of dandy business men 
representing a greater variety of interests, or from more widely scat- 
tered localities ? 


Even Doctor Wiley was lost in the vast volume of big business men, 
and many do not know that he was present. Was he? 


God's blessing called down by that venerable old man, Cardinal Gib- 
bons, revered and loved by Catholic, Protestant and Jew; welcomed by 
a Governor, cheered on by a Mayor who has worked around a process 
kettle, — ded over by an Ex-Governor, himself a canner, the guests of 
an Exchange of canners, surely this was a canners’ Convention. 


Upon being selected as the Convention City. Baltimore promised 
much and there were those who doubted her ability to deliver. She de- 
livered more than promised: Greatest in attendance by nearly double: 
greatest in Machinery Display and variety of exhibits; greatest in har- 
monious action and accomplishment in Convention; greatest in amuse- 
ment features and treatment of her guests; greatest in the amount of 
satisfaction for all in attendance, and greatest in the expression of con- 
gratulation and approval. 


To the Canned Goods Exchange justly goes this credit, for no bod 
of men could have worked harder or more unselfishly than they did. 
Laying aside personal considerations, they worked as one man for the 
comfort and convenience of their guests, shouldering the burden alone. 


Naturally in this work some men stand out. President Torsch, as 
Chairman of the general Convention Committee, gave unsparingly of 
his time_and money, supervising all the work, but neglecting no small 
detail. He marshalled his forces with tact and diplomacy, getting a 
maximum of results with a minimum of friction; curbing the exuberant 
and encouraging the faltering. His was an immense task, splendidly 
performed, and his reward is great in the magnificent accomplishment. 


As an able lieutenant Edw. Kerr was a wonder. The world does not 
know nor fully appreciate the true worth and value of this modest. 
self-effacing, brilliant man. As chairman of the Publicity Committee, he 
personally composed, designed and issued the literature that brought the 
crowd and governed its actions while here. A deep student and splendid 
writer, he grasps a situation with a master hand and a master mind; for 
from behind his restless glasses peer out a pair of brilliant eyes that see 
more and deeper than most men. Not content with doing alone the work 
of his committee, for as a fellow member of it we confess to a willing- 
ness to leave it in his hands, and we know Mr. Orem and Mr. Baines will 
admit the same charge; he took a leading part in the entertainment and 
care of the distinguished guests of the Convention—The Cardinal, Mrs. 
Terhune, and her daughters, Secretary Redfield and Mrs. Redfield, and 
the others. Quiet, unobtrusive and thoughtful, his attentions were such 
as make Southern hospitality famous. 


f more direct interest and possible value to the average Conven- 
tionite were the services rendered by D. . Stevenson, the Chairman 
of the Hotel Committee. Before the Louisville Convention had adjourned 
Stevenson had caught the rumor that Baltimore was a possibility, and 
he at once set about to make it a certainty, and to him much of the 
credit for getting the Convention belongs. Since then he has been con- 
stantly busy, and that he housed the greatest Convention ever held in 
the industry, and without a single complaint of unfair treatment by any 
hotel, is a credit he may well be proud of. It took hard, untiring work, 
but he gave his time generously, and brought a great success out of a 
difficult undertaking. 

Albert T. Myer, Chairman of the Armory or Hall Committee, won 
the thanks of the entire Machinery and Supply Association through his 
splendid handling of the many details connected with the installation 
and arrangement of the numerous exhibits. Under his guidance the 
great mass of machinery was delivered to the Hall and set up in quicker 
time and with less complaint than usual. In fact, the exhibition was 
more quickly installed and in readiness for the crowd than ‘ever before. 
Mr. Myer was constantly on the job, from the opening of the Hall, on 
Thursday, the 29th, until the last piece had been removed after the show 
was over. It was his close attention to matters that produced the con- 
tented expression on all exhibitors’ faces. And in saying this there is 
no disparagement to Secretary Hanna, whose work was done in assign- 
ing the spaces and seeing that all were pleased in this matter. If any 
one thinks that the work of handling this huge exhibition is light, let 
him take even a small hand in it. 


Charles G. Summers, Jr., who was Chairman of the Ladies’ Enter- 


tainment Committee, had a big task on his hands to please all the ladies. 
for there was the greatest attendance, in point of numbers, that any 
convention had to grace it. He acquitted himself well, and the ladies 
expressed themselves as more than pleased with their care and treat- 
ment. In fact, they had not a dull moment during their stay. To the 
ladies themselves there is much credit to be given, because the wives 
and daughters, sisters and relatives of the “men of the Convention,” 
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and particularly of the members of the Canned Goods Exchange, lent 
themselves readily to the entertainment of the visiting ladies. The 
ease and grace and kindly hospitality of the fair sex—the hostesses— 
of the Convention are what charmed all. It could not be otherwise. 


Harry W. Krebs, the Chairman of the General’ Entertainmeit Com- 
mittee, and the man who made the oyster roast famous, was the busy 
bee all week. He began early in the arrangements for this big event, 
kept enlarging the plans from week to week, but when it came off was 
ready for all who came and gave them the treat of their lives. His as- 
sistants in the task of entertaining were John S. Gibbs, Jr., W. F. As- 
sau and W. E. Wilson, the latter of the Boyle Solder Works, and who 
proved a valuable lieutenant in the work. 


One of the excellent pieces of work was that done by the Finance 
Committee, of which Mr. George N. Numsen was chairman. Practically 
every member of the Exchange responded generously and promptly, and 
when it is known that over $4,000 was subscribed towards the Conven- 
tion expenses, the entertainments, etc., it will be seen that the compara- 
tively small membership of the Exchange did itself proud. Assisting 
Mr. Numsen were W. A. Wagner, B. Hamburger and Leo Langrall, and 
for having furnished the munitions of war they deserve the great 
credit. It is true the spirit of the Exchange was there, and having 
undertaken the task, nothing but the best could answer. 


But the attendance—that was the thing. Heretofore in publishing 
the list of attendance at any previous meeting there averaged about 
1,500 names in the printed list. This seems odd in view of the fact that 
the Rochester Convention had over 3,000 in attendance, and can only be 
explained that men registered only one member of the firm, and also 
to the great number that had to be thrown out because of illegible writ- 
ing when the list was copied. 


This year the Attendance Committee pulled very close to 5,000, and 
we print in this issue over 4,000 names. We take off our hats to the 
splendid work which this committee did. Mr. Rufus Gibbs was early 
appointed chairman of this committee, but could not accept, and the 
honor therefore fell upon Mr. William Silver, who, with R. A. Sin- 
dall and L. G. Kraft, certainly “got out the vote.” They took many 
and novel ways to induce canners to attend, and succeeded—that is the 
beauty of it. The list will show men who never before came to a con- 
vention. Practically every State in the Union is represented—the great- 
est representation of diverse interests, but all canners, the industry has 
ever seen. Salmon, sardines, condensed milk, meat and all the fruits 
and vegetables were well represented, and even many delegates from 
foreign countries. 


Thanks are due many advertisers, also, for their help in this mat- 
ter. The committee asked them to use space in their ads. to boom the 
Convention; many did so. 


Chairman J. Cecil Smith, of the Reception Committee, saw that 
every visitor was warmly welcomed. Assisted by E. C. White, T. J. 
Meehan, C. J. Schenkel, A. J. Hubbard and C. F. Butterfield, the trains 
were met and strangers made to feel at home. There was certainly 
nothing lacking in the warmth of welcome, and all expressed them- 
selves as pleased and honored by the attention and consideration shown 
them. 


“So, here's to a Maryland greeting, with its cordial Maryland ring 
To welcome you to Baltimore and the best of everything; 

The promise of a handclasp that will make it plain to you 

That our Maryland hospitality is a thing both deep and true. 
And at the parting hour, when we come to say good-bye, 

You'll leave us, yes, you'll leave us, with a long, regretful sigh.” 


The above, written by Edw. Kerr, was added to the poem of the 
Bentztown Bard, with his permission. As the old darky said: “Dem’'s 
our sentiments, zactly.” 


One of the first social events of the meeting was held on Sunday 
night, February Ist, being a banquet to the founders of The Red Rock 
Club. There is a story back of this worth telling. Early in the tomato 
canning season R. A. (“Bob”) Sindall bet B. G. Levin, son of a _mem- 
ber of that famous firm of wholesale grocers, S. H. Levins’ Sons, Phila- 
delphia, that the tomato pack of 1913 would total 14,000,000 cases o7 
more, the loser to set up a banquet for the club. And Mr. Levin paid. 
and paid handsomely, not only giving a sumptuous banquet at the 
Emerson Hotel to all the charter members, but presented each one with 
a handsome silver pocket knife, with the recipient’s name engraved upon 
it. Among the fortunate ones were P. M. Minster, Bristol, Pa.; R.A. 
Sindall, Baltimore; S. H. Rosenstock, Frederick, Md.g B. G. Le- 
vin, Philadelphia: J. A. Colbert, Baltimore; Theodore Meyers, Phila- 
delphia; J. Hicks, Bristol, Pa.; W. E. Wilson, Baltimore; G. M. 
Rogers, Baltimore: O. V. Spedden, Bristol, Pa., and H. M. Kronau, 
Baltimore. 


The Brokers’ Special Train out of Chicago was a highly successful 
and greatly enjoyed affair, and as “Monty” Grant says, reflected the 
greatest credit upon the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


At 2 P. M. Sunday, February 1, nearly 200 brokers, canners and 
supply men left Chicago on the “Brokers’ Association Special” over the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad for the National Canners’ Association 
meeting at Baltimore. 


Equipment of the all-steel, solid-vestibuled, electrically lighted, Pull- 
man, drawing-room, buffet-library, compartment and lounging observa- 
tion car type was provided, and Pullman Conductor Wooley did every- 
thing in his power to see that the best service was given. 


John Latchford, supervisor of transportation, arranged that the 
schedule be absolutely maintained throughout the trip, with an arrival 
at destination on time. Only two steps were made—at Milford Junc- 
tion and Fostoria—to take on parties, otherwise the entire party was 
mobilized at Chicago. 


E. V. Baugh, superintendent of the dining car department took per- 
sonal charge of the dining-car feature, assisted by Messrs. Galanari, 
Woodcock, Weiss and Mostliey, and a special menu table d’hote 6 o'clock 
dinner was served in as splendid a manner as a banquet at the Wal- 
dorf by a carefully chosen dining car crew attired in white suits. 
These arrangements served to enhance the enjoyment of those on board. 


The barber shop was well patronized; the “Remington” operator 
kept busy and the lady’s maid performed her duties in a satisfactory 
manner. 


The electric decorations, especially the tail lights of the train; 
special menu cards and souvenir arranged by W. Lowes, assistant 
general passenger agent, were highly complimented on by the members 
of the party and the “Victrola” concerts appreciated. 


.On arrival at Union Station, Washington, Messrs. Bliss and Walton 
met the party, and were of great assistance in handling the party over 
u “sight-seeing” tour of the city. Leaving Washington; the next stop 
was Mount Royal Station, Baltimore. 


For the ladies the Convention was one round of pleasure. Tuesday 
ufternoon they were taken upon sight-seeing trips around the city 
and suburbs, and in the later afternoon were present at the reception 
to Mrs. M. V. Terhune (Marion Harland), Mrs. Winnifred H. Cooley, 
and the daughters of Mrs. Terhune, Mrs. C. 'T. Herrick and Mrs. V. T. 
Van der Water. 


At night they were present in great force at the Oyster Roast, and 
enjoyed every minute of it. On Wednesday afternoon about 60 auto- 
mobiles, furnished by the members of the Exchange, took nearly 300 
ladies for a long ride in the balmy air through the picturesque Green 
Spring Valley, stopping on the return at the Green Spring Valley Hunt 
Club for refreshments and a splendid entertainment presided over by 
the Ladies’ Committee. 


Wednesday night they were present in force at the Lyceum Thea- 
tre to hear the addresses of Marion Harland, Mrs. Cooley, Mr. Orem 
and the moving picture show on salmon and pineapple canning. Thurs- 
day they were taken to the famous Walters’ Art Gallery, and at night 
attended one or the other of the theatre parties given by the American 
Can Company. 


The Ladies’ Committee consisted of: 


Assau, Miss Anna C. Eniltios, Miss Hazel, 
Assau, Miss Marie W., Schenkel, Mrs. C. J.. 
Assau, Mrs. W. F., Schorr, Miss Catherine W., 
Billingsley, Mrs. L. C., Schorr, Miss Charlotte M., 
Black, Miss Annie, Simmons, Mrs. J. 
Dougherty, Mrs. Wm. G., Sindall, Mrs. S. M., 
Doeller, Mrs. John C., Smith, Mrs. J. C., 
Fleming Mrs. Henry, Stevenson, Mrs. D. H., 
Gorrell, Mrs. F. E., Summers, Mrs. C. G., Jr., 
Hamburger, Mrs. B., Summers, Mrs. C. G., Sr., 
Inwold, Mrs. Harry, Thomas, Mrs. Thaddeus, 
Kraft, Mrs. L. G., Torsch, Mrs. F. A., 
Langrall, Mrs. Leander, Tyler, Miss May J., 
Meehan, Miss Theresa V., Vail, Mrs. Agnes D., 
Murray, Mrs. Mabel, Waidner, Miss Grace A. 
The Misses Myer, Webster, Mrs. Preston, 
North, Mrs. T. L., Jr., Weis, Mrs. A. H., 
Numsen, Mrs. Geo. N., Weis, Miss Louise M., 
Orem, Miss Helen F., White, Mrs. E. C., 

Orem, Mrs. Hugh S&., Zurndorf, Mrs. M. 
Penrose, Mrs. C. B., 


” 


_ Wednesday evening, before the Luceum meeting, the American Can 
Company tendered a splendid dinner to the canners from far-off Utah, 
in recognition of the compliment raid the Convention in attending in such 
a large body. These canners, headed by President H. D. Barnes, of 
their local association, chartered a special car and came on to Balti- 
more in fine style. They were quartered at the Belvedere Hotel, and a 
jolly good bunch of fellows they are, too. 


Innumerable After-the-Theatre parties were held on Thursday 
night, all the hotels naving a goodly share of merry diners. The larg- 
est and most notable was that tendered by Mr. and Mrs. George W. 
Cobb to the distinguished guests of the Convention, including Secre- 
tary of Commerce William H. Redfield and wife: Mrs. Drury, the Sec- 
retary’s daughter: Miss Mitchell, of Baltimore; Dr. Dorrance and wife, 
and W. S. Wheeler, of Camden; George G. Bailey, of Rome, N. Y.: Presi- 
dent F. S. Wheeler, of the American Can Company; Vice President H. 
W. Phelps and Mr. K. S. Breckenridge. 


President Richard Dallam, of the Brokers’ Association, gave an 
elegant dinner at the Belvedere on Monday evening to the officers of 
the Association, which he represents. Everything for which Maryland 
is famous and her sons notable for their generosity in providing was 
served and enjoyed by the officers and their friends. 


Mr. Willard G. Rouse, past president of the Atlantic States Pack- 
ers’ Association, and now well-known broker of the Eastern Shore, 
gave a delightful dinner, mainly to the honeymoon couple—Guy L. Web- 
ster and wife—but at which many notable canners, brokers and supply 
men of the Peninsula, and some others were present. 


That Mr. Rouse retains all his old-time force and ability as a 
speaker was clearly shown in his address before the Brokers’ Associa- 
tion. It is one of the masterpieces of the Convention, worth careful 
reading, and particularly by every broker in the business. 


“Billy” Smith was the means of a rare treat to a great number of 
his friends when he took them to the establishment of his uncle, Peter 
Barton Smith, proprietor of the famous fish and game establishment of 
this city, run under the name of M. V. Smith & Son. After conducting 
them through this modernly equipped establishment, with its own cold 
storage and electric lighting plant, the host dined them to their hearts’ 
content on deviled crabs, crab flakes, the finest of oysters, and every- 
thing and anything that his immense establishment supplies. When 
you consider that this is one of the foremost game and fish supply 
houses of the country, shipping its products to all parts of the world, 
that statement means much. Mr. Smith’s desire was to treat his guests 
to the best there was and in full, and did so to the great pleasure of all. 


What could be more interesting than to live over the many happy 
social events that filled the week of the Convention to overflowing; to 
sit back, now that the turmoil is passed, and quietly and pleasantly re- 
view those events in this manner. And we assure that such writing is 
more pleasant than arranging the formal addresses and routine conven- 
tion details; but as dearly as we would like to stray indefinitely in these 
pleasant pastures and take you along with us for the chat, duty—the 
click of the linotype and the rush of.the presses—warns us that time is 
up and that the issue must be out. 


If we have passed you unnoticed; if you fail to find here an account 
of some happy event with which you were connected, you will wrong us 
if you think we have purposely slighted you. We can recall a hundred 

leasant incidents that should have ace in the Convention’s report. For 
nstance, we have said not a word of the more than a thousand beautiful 
carnations that were pinned upon the coats of visitors to the booth of 
“The Canning Trade” on Tuesday afternoon, one of the real “hits” of the 
meeting. So we have not slighted you more than we have ourselves, and 
in Christian charity, can there be just complaint when we treat others 
as we treat ourselves? 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE OLD GUARDS. 


Its Object, the Preservation of All Historical Records—Its Membership 
Limited to Convention Attendants Prior to 1900—The. Society 
Launched by R. P. Scott at the Hotel Rennert, 

February 6th, 1914. 


Pursuant to invitations extended by Mr. R. P. Scott, there assem- 
bled at the Hotel Rennert on Friday evening of Convention Week the 
followin entlemen: R. P. Scott, W. C. Langbridge. Went- 
worth, oe Greenabaum, oO. L. Deming, Richard Dorsey, Thomas Lukens, 
Louis T. Weis, W. F. Rife, G. P. Chisholm and A, I. Judge. 

Mr. Scott, as host at the neat little dinner provided, introduced the 
object of the meeting and invited full and free discussion. In outlining 
the purpose of the new organization, which in_a broad way is to be an 
Historical Society within the Association, Mr. Scott said: 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


When our old pioneers pass from this earth, as many have in the 
last few years, it seems to be fitting that some recognition be made of 
the fact. It has been remarked that there should be some organization 
whose special duty it would be to take proper notice of the misfortune. 

While we recognize fully the present colossal labor expended in con- 
junction with the now stupendous industry, yet the struggles and diffi- 
culties of the originators were much more severe. 


R. P. SCOTT 


There was one element in the old days which, together with the diffi- 
culties natural to new things, made the horrors of original development 
equal to those of the Spanish Inquisition. This was the opposition to 
the use of machinery in any form. Your orator well remembers being 
told by a prominent and powerful Baltimore packer that he would use a 
certain machine, if he had to, but would kill it if he could. How did the 
inventor feel under such a curse as this, when there were already too 
many doubts as to the final success of his device. 


With this in mind it has seemed to me that some organization should 
be formed to commemorate those early struggles, and at the same time 
take account of and record the wonderful history which the industry is 
now making, and will make in the years to come. 


For the sake of putting this into some kind of tangible form I have 
prepared the following, and which I wish you to consider. 


PRELIMINARY SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE FORMATION OF AN 
ORDER RELATING TO THE SUBJECT OF SEALED FOODS. 


ist. That an order be formed for the purpose of preserving the rec- 
ords—past, present and future—of the sealed foods industry. 


2nd. One particular object to be the gathering and preserving of all 
past history appertaining to the early struggles, reminiscenses and facts 
relating to the industry. 

3rd. That the order may be named the Order of the Old Guard. 

4th. That the qualification for ye Ay be that the person may 
have attended a convention of Canners prior to the year 1900. 


5th. That he attended in the interest either of canning or supplies 
appertaining thereto. 


6th. That one feature of the order shall be the cultivation of dig- 
nity and brains, and not horse-play. This does not mean that a high 
order of humor Page to the order (such as found in the famous Grid 
Iron or other such clubs) shall be discouraged. 


7th. That an insignia of membership be adopted such, as for in- 
stance, the high flat rimmed black silk hat, worn by that old “Noblest 
Roman of them all’ in the machinery line, the late lamented R. O. Conant, 
of Portland, Maine. These hats to be worn by members when attending 
a meeting, or on some one day or to some public function at each 
Canned Foods Convention. 


8th. That the order shall gather and preserve the reminiscenses of 
= pioneer canners and supply men, and finally print the same in book 
orm. 

9th. The order shall collect old machinery and articles of early in- 
terest, in connection with sealed foods, and finally. place them in some 
museum, such as the Smithsonian, or establish a museum of its own. 

10th. That the most extreme care shall be taken that no politics 
or special commercial interest shall enter into the operations of the 
order, and the officers be named with the single view of capability, and 
that means shall be devised whereby this end shall be accomplished. The 


habit of honoring persons in other walks of life who have not distin- 
guished themselves especially in the line of the order shall be discour- 
aged. 

lith. That medals shall be awarded to those writing the best papers 
for the, order, on subjects, for instance: Character Sketches of Pioneers; 
Revolutionizing Machinery; Humorous Reminiscenses, Character or Oth- 
erwise; General Early History; Future Needs and Requirements of the 
Industry; Biographies, etc. $ 


12th. That special attention be given to the death of members, and 
that two or more delegates be appointed to attend the funeral of mem- 
bers. Also that there be a committee on illness, to keep track of mem- 
bers either ill or in distress. 


13th. That a rigid code of honor be adopted, so that any member of 
reprehensible character shall be expelled, and that the order shall be a 
Mentor over the operations of the entire body of sealed food packers 
and supply men, the better to uplift the standing of the industry in 
every way. 

14th. That new inventions shall be encouraged, and, where possi- 
ble, assist with advice or financial aid inventors or developers in the art. 
Also discourage theft and piracy of inventions, methods, brands or labels, 

15th. The order shall meet at-least once a year, and probably in con- 
junction with the canners and supply men. 

16th. Instead of the old names for officers, there might be adoptea, 
for instance, First Guard, Second Guard and Chief Scribe or Historian. 


The fullest discussion was given the matter, and all enthusiastically 
endorsed the plan and voted to found the Society then and there and 
begin its work. 


Mr. Scott pointed out that the name, “The Order of The Old Guard,” 
was merely tentative and subject to change before final adoption. In re 
sponse to the invitation, other names were suggested, as “The Nineteenth 

entury — “The Pioneers,” “The Old Staples;” but no decision 
was reached. 


Upon motion Mr. R. P. Scott was nominated and elected, unanimous- 
First Guard. 


. aoe A. I. Judge was nominated and elected as Chief Scribe or His- 
orian. 

Sa motion it was decided to appoint a committee of three to be 
named by the First Guard, to draft a form of Constitution and By-laws 
for adoption at a later meeting. 

The committee named was: Louis T. Weis, A. I. Judge and Mr. R. 
P. Scott, by acclamation. 


After considerable informal talk upon the matter, the meine was 
declared adjourned. Mr. Scott was heartily thanked for his hospitality 
and congratulated upon his high-spirited disinterestedness in seeking to 
perpetuate records and events that are now quickly slipping past re- 
covery. 


MEETING OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE, 


Held in the Belvedere Hotel, Monday Night at 8 P. M. 


The Advisory Board and Executive Committee of the National Can- 
ners’ Association are the wheel horses of this great organization, and 
as is their custom, held a special meeting on Monday evening preceding 
the wg | of the Convention to outline any particular work to be 
broug t before the meetings during the week. 

The first matter considered was the adoption of a standard case or 
box, and the question was thoroughly considered by the entire mem- 
bership of the two committees who were present. The resulf was the 
ee ange of a committee to confer with a like committee from the 
Wholesale Grocers’) Association, this committee consisting of W. O 
Hoffecker, C McReynolds and William Silver. 

he next matter under consideration was the representation of the 
canners upon the Boards of Arbitration as now existing. At present 
these boards are composed of wholesale grocers and brokers in all lead- 
ing centers, and it was deemed right and proper that the canners should 
be represented. 

After considerable discussion, Mr. Leitsch moved that a committee 
be appointed to confer with the brokers and the wholesalers, looking to 
the thorough consideration of this matter. 

The question of the next Convention city came up, and upon the 
statement that the Louisville Convention had gone on record, unani- 
mously, in favor of San Francisco in 1915, it was pointed out that the 
customary method of selecting the city was to leave it in the hands of 
a committee composed of representatives of the three associations—the 
pean 8 the Machinery Men, and the Brokers. This was the disposi- 

on of it. 

Mr. Charles T. Lee at this ee brought up a consideration of vital 
importance, in effect that the industry should instruct the world how 
to detect a ee ean of food, and not to be surprised that occasionally 
a can is bad. It was realized that this is a ticklish question and de- 
manding careful handling; but all assented to the absolute necessity of 
some such action and the absurdity of trying to make the world believe 
that canned foods never spoil. Mr. Lee read the following card, say- 
ing that his house had sent out several millions of them, and suggested 
that others should do likewise, but that he wanted to know the feelings 
of all those present. 

The result was that the meeting gave Mr. Lee a vote of thanks for 
his Pt got saab and endorsed the idea unanimously. With this the 
meeting adjourned. 


HOW TO DETECT A SPOILED CAN. 


When the housewife has trouble with canned foods it is always 

chargeable to an imperfect tin can or difficulty in = ae it. 

ecasionally in —e 2 can the seam is not closed perfectly tight. 
or it is injured by rough handling in shipping, and air gradually leaks 
into the can through some very small opening that cannot be easily dis- 
covered. This causes the tin to slightly bulge out at the ends and the 
contents to deteriorate. 

Before opening a tin of canned foods of any kind, whether they be 
aps et at home or not, always examine the top and bottom. If the can 
8 convex or bulged out, it is best to return it to the dealer. Probably it 
is overfilled, but it might be an imperfect can, and it is best not to 


accept it. 

fe the can is sound and the ends flat, or slightly drawn in, you can 
be sure that the contents are in perfect condition. 

In opening, remove enough of the label so that you can see the 
seam on the side of the can; lay the can on its side and insert the can- 
opener right next to this seam and close to the top. Now hold the can 
firmly on the table in an upright position and work the can-opener away 
from the seam until you have cut entirely around the can. You will 
then be able to turn back the entire top and the fruit will not be muti- 
lated when it is poured from the tin. If the can is held firmly, there 
is no danger of cutting the hands. 


‘ 
| 


126 THE Canning TRADE 
IN MACHINERY HALL 


The largest number of exhibitors—The greatest variety of exhibits—The finest appearing 


exhibition owing to the use of uniform booths—A few of the exhibitors. 


As usual, the most attractive magnet of the Convention was 
the machinery exhibit, the thousand and one useful things shown 
to the visiting canners. 


A new order of arrangement was begun at this meeting in 
respect to the exhibits, and there is not the slightest doubt but 
that it will be continued in the years to follow—that is, the 
booths were all of uniform design, using the same size and style 
signs, having the same clean-cut white railings, so that no ex- 
hibitor was overshadowed by his neighbor nor made to look small 
or large by comparison. 


Of course, the inside of the booth was decorated and arranged 
according to the individual taste of the owner, and in this respect 
the spaces called for more than the usual taste for artistic deco- 
ration. In fact, many of the booths bore signs of much study in 
their design and arrangements, and those who had charge of this 
work deserve much credit for the excellent showing made. It 
was admitted by all that this year’s Machinery Show was the 
handsomest and most interesting that has ever been witnessed in 
connection with the canning industry, and it certainly was the 
largest by far, the immense hall being filled, every inch of it, 
and practically all the “Company Rooms” were also engaged and 
used for exhibits. 


THE WONDERFUL EXHIBITS. 


Making a hasty review of the exhibits, in alphabetical order, 
is interesting: The American Can Co. occupied several spaces on 
the main aisle, devoting most of their space to the automatic 
sealing machines for open-top cans. Several styles of this sort 
of machine were shown, as well as several other machines, and 
those that connect with the sealing machines, such as exhauster, 
feeding devices, etc. They had a full line of sample cans on hand, 
both the sanitary and stud-hole varieties. In addition to this 
ge they also occupied one of the large Company rooms, where 
the offices were maintained for the week. ‘ 


The Max Ams Machine Co., of Mount Vernon, New York, occu- 
pied a large booth next to that of the American Can Company, and 
displayed a very comprehensive line of can-making and sanitary 
can-sealing machines. Also their exhausters, composition machines 
and their new big four-spindle sealing machine, which attracted 
much attention because of its enormous capacity but smooth run- 
ning properties. This booth was a model shop in itself and each 
operation was complete. Their Gang slitting machine was a part 
of the exhibit, as well as a body making machine. 


The Ayars Machine Co. occupied an enormous space on one of 
the center aisles, displaying almost a full line of their many ma- 
chines for canners, including the corn shaker, the corn cooker- 
filler, their single and double tomato filling machines, both for 
sanitary and stud-hole cans; their pea fillers, the big universal con- 


tinuous rotary capper and the syruping machine, besides a number 
of others. Many new and improved devices for helping the canners 
to do better and more work at less cost were found in this booth 
and attracted considerable attention. 


One of the interesting can-making machinery booths was that 
of the E. W. Bliss Co., though the number of machines shown was 
not representative of that big house. In fact, they had no space 
to show a full line, and so contented themselves with a large 
file of catalogues, pictures and drawings for the inspection of those 
interested. Several of their smaller machines were shown as a 
magnet to the crowd, and succeeded in drawing the can makers 
to their corner of the hall. The E. W. Bliss Co. has never attempted 


“to show any of their very large machines, usually devoting their 


space to power presses, gang slitters, etc., as a sample of their work. 
This booth was on the left as you entered the door. 


Something new was shown by Burden & Blakeslee, Cazenovia, 
N. Y., who are well known as makers of the can-righting machine. 
This new article was a can-lifting fork, designed for the purpose 
of loading cars with cans, or unloading at the factory. The fork 
will lift about a dozen cans ata time, being caught up and re- 
leased by pushing a lever with the thumb. This small but useful 
device will enable one boy or man to unload or load a car of cans 


as fast as three people without it, really reduces the work of the 
operator at the same time and is very light and handy. Their 
ean-righting machine attracted the usual interest, and some of 
those in this eastern and southern section who have not attended 
recent conventions, were much interested; others who have seen 
and bought long ago, of course, recognized an old friend in 
Blakeslee. 


The Calvert Lithographing Co., of Detroit, Mich., occupied a 
small but attractive booth on one of the side aisles, showing a few 
samples of their handsome color and label work as printers. This 
company is well known in the industry as makers of high-class 
embossed and colored canned food labels, and they exhibited a 
number of interesting specimens done for packers, as well as some 
for specialty manufacturers who require various shapes and sizes. 


A GLIMPSE AT MACHINERY HALL 
(Showing but a Small Portion) 


Note the splendid appearance, due to the uSe of uniform booths—The largest, most varied, and finest display ever made. 


entrance and against the wall. They decorated their booth in 
attractive style, using a special electric sign of various colors and 
brought their “Liberty” Salt to the attention of the many visitors. 
The Colonial Salt Co., of Akron, Ohio, is one of the’ regular ex- 
hibitors, and they find the canning industry, as a body of men, very 
fine. Their salt is fine, of course, as it must be, or canners wouldn’t 
use it, and the booth of this concern was a lively, busy place dur- 
ing the week. 


One of the very attractive spots was that of the Continental 
Can Co., located just to the right of the main entrance. Besides a 
large space in the main hall, they also had a company room enenesy 
behind, and used a part of the balcony for a can loft, from whic 
the cans were conveyed in the usual manner to the double sealing 
machines on the floor below. This made a very attiactive and 
familiar scene. In addition to their double sealing machines, they 
also used a syruping machine, exhauster and crimping machine 
for crimping the tops in place before seaming. It was a complete 
line of machinery, and illustrated very forcibly the simplicity of 
this system. 


The Crary Brokerage Co., of Waukesha, Wis., occupied a small 
but neatly arranged booth,and their many friends had the pleasure 
seeing this live wire organization once more. They also exhibited 
and explained the seeds of N. B. Keeney & Son, Lercy, N. Y. hese 
were principally samples of Pea Seed, but_several of beans, etc., 
were also on hand. The Crary Brokerage Co. are the well known 
sales agents for Wisconsin pea canners and a number of corn 
packers in the Northwest. 


Another from the Northwest section was that of A. T. Ferrell 
& Co., Saginaw, Mich., makers of pea and bean machinery, as well 
as several other useful machines for the canning industry. They 
occupied several well arranged spaces and displayed green pea 
cleaners, the “Giant” viner feeder, endless wide belt picking tables 
and ventilated hopper truck for green peas and lima beans. Sev- 
eral other machines, such as the can marker, etc., were shown to 
the packers. 


The Wyandotte Cleaner and Cleanser was displayed at the 
booth of the J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich., on the left aisle to 
the right of the entrance. This Cleaner, which resembles salt in 
appearance, is put up in small cardboard packages, in bags and in 
barrels. It has been introduced to the canning industry during 
the past few years and is generally regarded as a wonder when 
it comes to cleaning floors, walls, machinery and cooking utensils. 
Oyster packers have taken it up quite extensively, and packers of 
other articles, appreciating the necessity for a quick, thorough 
cleansing material that is inexpensive but good, all of which 
“Wyandotte” answers, are now using it. 


You were not surprised to find an attractive booth back of the 
sign of the Grasselli Chemical Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, with W. C. 
Mills in charge. This concern always has one of the best, and 
contrives to make it comfortable for their many friends in the 
industry. It was well arranged and displayed their Eureka Solder- 
ing Flux to good advantage. This is an old and well known brand, 
and the Convention Hall would seem incomplete without the ex- 
hibit of this concern and their corps of representatives from the 
various sections of the country. 


The Hamilton Copper and Brass Works, of Hamilton, Ohio, 
Manufacturers of copper kettles, coils and complete copper equip- 
ments for canners, had an interesting exhibit in the achinery 
Hall, which consisted of a large copper steam-jacketed kettle 
complete. The company has been in business for over a quarter 
century manufacturing copper kettles and coils, and_its products 
are in use all over the civilized world. Mr. Charles Duemer, pro- 
prietor, was with the company’s exhibit and was kept busy 
throughout the meeting greeting friends and explaining to inter- 
ested parties the merits of the Famous Hamilton Kettles and 
Copper Coils. Mr. Duemer reports that he was very successful 
and wishes to thank the trade for a number of nice contracts re- 


ceived during the convention. This company recently furnished 
the Government four 400-gallon especially constructed copper 
steam jacketed kettles. They were shipped to the Directors of 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing for use in cooking sizing. 
These kettles were made extra heavy and had to stand a test pres- 
sure of two hundred pounds. They strongly advise all Canners 
contemplating installing any copper coils of kettles for the com- 
ing season to anticipate their wants early. This will insure canners 
having their equipments installed before the rush begins. They 
are now accepting contracts for delivery in spring and early 
summer, 


THE Canning TRADE 


The Colonial Salt Co. were situated on the side opposite the 
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The Joseph Haller Co., Sheridanville, Pa., displayed machines 
for bottle washing, inside and out; complete installations for cat- 
sup makers, and several machines for washing and sorting small 
fruits, as well as the larger varieties. Their washing and cleaning 
machine for small, soft, tender fruits attracted considerable atten- 
tion, as it accomplishes a work that is very difficult to handle by 


human hands and requires close watching and persistent care to 
avoid heavy losses. This little machine does the work and delivers 
the cleaned and washed fruit to the filling machine in quick time 
and with minimum expense. Naturally it had a good crowd watch- 
ing it at all times. 


In the far southeast corner of the hall we found the exhibit of 
Frank Hamachek, from the far northwest corner of the United 
States, namely, Kewaunee, Wis. Mr. Hamachek and his son dem- 
onstrated their Viner feeder, which was attached to the frame of 
a viner and practically displayed how it is used and operated. This 
wonderful machine is made with and without distributor, the dis- 


distributor being an attachment for regulating the flow of the pea 
vines into the pea viner, so that the vines will enter in an even 
flow, thus guaranteeing a steady stream of peas at all times while 
the viner is running and avoiding any possibility of clogging at 
one time. In addition to the feeders they also had on hand several 
other articles, among them their Ideal Chain Adjusters. 


Messrs. Hogg & Lytle, Limited, Toronto, Canada, displayed sam- 
ples of pea seed, their booth being located in section 75. The 
samples shown were of selected strains grown especially for can- 
ning purposes, this concern for a good many years having devoted 


their attention to seeds for canners, and having produced a very 
fine article in the pea seed exhibited. They tell us it is the best 
they have ever seen, and they also say the packers at the Con- 
vention accorded them a very hearty welcome. 


Among the thermometrical instrument manufacturers we find 
the Hohmann & Maurer Division of the Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, of Rochester, N. Y., displaying a large line of temperature 
devices for the canning trade. The list is a long one, and one 
which we are not just able to call by name, but it includes ther- 
mometers, hydrometers, steam gauges, time recording and pressure 
recording devices and many other special appliances made par- 
ticularly for the canning industry. This is one of the oldest and 
best known concerns in the business, and the representatives were 
kept busy shaking hands and greeting their many acquaintances 
in this territory. 


In point of size and interest the exhibit of the Huntley Manu- 
facturing Co., of Silver Creek, N. Y., probably ranks among the 
most prominent. They displayed a very large number of machines 
and occupied as much — as any other exhibitor. The machines 
included blanching machines, cherry seeders, food choppers, clean- 
ing machinery for grain, fruits and vegetables; coolers for fruit 


and vegetables. elevators for poe and beans, exhausters, filling 
machines, corn huskers and silkers, pea canners’ machinery, pick- 
ing belts and tables, string bean machinery, tomato canning ma- 
chinery, and washers and scalders for fruits and vegetables. The 
well known Morral Corn Husker appeared in this booth, as well as 
the Monitor-Thomas Scalder and Washer for Tomatoes. 


The Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, N. Y., occupied 
a booth almost in front of the main entrance, just a little to the 
right, displaying a full line of cleaning machinery for peas and 
beans, and picking belts, ete., as well as their thoroughly well 
known Corn Husker with steel rolls. They invited their visitors 
to see their husker work without butting, or doing the butting, as 
the packer desired. There was also on display several other ma- 
chines used by pea and bean canners and the representatives of this 
concern were kept busy demonstrating and explaining the numerous 
labor-saving devices and cost-reducing appliances. 


As a souvenir booth that of R. J. Kittredge & Co., the Chicago 
label printing house, probably takes the cake. They distributed 
several different styles of souvenirs, one of the most useful being 
the drinking cups, with ice water available in the booth. It was 
difficult to find a place in the big hall where one could quench his 
thirst, and the idea of Kittredge & Co. to furnish ice water was 
one that met with the approval of all, even those who never use 
water except for washing purposes. The displays of sample labels, 
fine art printing, etc., executed by the firm attracted much atten- 
tion from canners, for this firm does some of the finest label print- 
ing work and has made a name for itself far and wide. 


The Fred. H. Knapp Co., of Westminster, Md., builders of the 
Knapp Labeling and Wrapping Machines, the Knapp Boxer and sev- 
eral other well known machines used in the canning industry, had 
a very extensive space and operated all their machines for the 
benefit of those _ interested. The can-wrapping machine, which 
automatically crimps and lock-seams the ends of the can wrapper, 
is a very ingenious piece of mechanism and brought strong praise 
from all who watched it carefully. This was one of the machines 
which Baltimore folk, not interested in canning but who visited 
the show, made special mention of. The work is done so neatly and 
yet so silently and, apparently, easily, that it is a marvel. The 
Knapp Rotary Corn Husking Machine was displayed. but the 
writer was unable to attend during any time it operated on green 
corn and is not familiar with its work. It apears to be a practical 
machine and is reported to be all that the makers claim for it. 


Neverslip by E. M. Lang Company’s booth without seeing 
the Nubian Mystery, which was issued, 2nd edition, at this con- 
vention. We feel sorry for those who missed it, as well as for those 
who Never-slipped it, for we were there last year. It’s a very un- 
derstandable mystery after you have been initiated into the Order. 
But the E. M. Lang Co. also has other interes things to show, 
including their Neverslip Can-cap Dropper for dropping the can 
caps in place just as the cans go on in continuous line to the big 
capping machines. These little cap-dropping machines will place 
caps fast enough to keep up with the fastest capper on the market. 
Samples of wire, bar, drop and segme solder were displayed to ad- 
vantage, the cap hemming machine fully explained and one or two 
other things which the house of Lang has invented, introduced and 
brought to success for the ultimate benefit of the canned food 
packer and preserver, 
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Among the seedsmen present was the D. Landreth Seed Co., of 
Bristol, Pa., exhibiting their famous Red Rock Tomato and other 
seeds of character. This concern maintained a very attractive 
booth at the Convention Hall, but their Red Rock Room in the 
Hotel Emerson probably attracted as much if not more attention. 
It was the gathering place of large crowds every evening after 
supper, and there was not a dull moment during the Convention 
week in this room. It was headquarters of the Red Rock Tomato 
Club, the membership of which is growing nicely. 


From Chicago came the Leonard Seed Co. to show their large 
line of special seeds for canners’ crops, and especially their new 
corn, which was developed by Mr. Leonard, Sr., and which is pecu- 
liarly well adapted to canning. Mr. Leonard states he has spent 
some ten to twelve years in perfecting and proving the strain, of 
this corn seed, which has been brought as near to perfection as is 
possible. The Leonard Seed Co., of Chicago, also offer pea, spinach, 
beet, cucumber, tomato and all other varieties of seeds used by 
canners; their peas are grown in Wisconsin and their beans in Mich- 
igan, and so the Leonard standard is maintained. 


For string bean machinery we were referred to the booth of 
E. J. Lewis, who displayed his well known string bean cutting ma- 
chines and also his pineapple peeling machine. Both these are 
used extensively in the industry by those packing such goods. Mr. 
Lewis also makes a can-testing machine, a pineapple coring ma- 
chine and one or two other important articles of merit. His booth 
was located on the left-hand aisle against the wall. The pineapple 
peeling machine was of particular interest to local packers, for 
quite a lot of pineapple is packed in Baltimore. A ew op machine 
has not been extensively used here, however, Mr. ewis says, due 
to the objection of the cannery workers, they threatening to walk 
out if the machine is used to take their places. This objection did 
not deter the Hawaiian packers from the machine, however, and it 
is more than likely the Baltimore packers will come to an agree- 
ment with the workers before long, just as they have done in the 
ease of all other labor-saving machines installed. 


Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio, maintained an exhibit close to that 
of the Huntley Mfg. Co. Both of these concerns make the Morral 
Corn Husker, by special agreement, and the one machine was used 
for the two exhibits. Other machines shown by Morral Bros. were 
their corn cutter for double or single cutting the corn, the labeling 
machine, the corn-cooker filler, etc. This is one of the well known 
exhibits from year to year, the Morral Bros. having made canners’ 
machinery long before the exhibits plan began. 


Brokers’ booths were not so numerous this year as in years 
past, due, no doubt, to the arrangement of the hall and the early 
demand of the machinery men for space, but the J. M. Paver Co., 
of Chicago, succeeded in securing an attractive location, and then 
furnished and decorated the space in such an artistic manner that 
it was not hard to recognize the hand of Paul W. Paver, the guid- 
ing star of the J. M. Paver Co., who is well and favorably Known 
throughout the industry. Their booth was on the right of the en- 
trance against the wall, and friends of the company had no trouble 
finding it, as was evidenced by the large crowd there at all times. 
Mr. Paver reports a very satisfactory business during the Conven- 
tion, is well pleased with the acquaintances he made while here and 
the new accounts which he was so fortunate in securing. 


The Peerless Husker is so well known to our readers, visitors 
to the Convention knew that it would be there, and it seems almost 
unnecessary to mention such an old friend. But the new double 
Peerless is interesting to watch in operation. There is only one 
drawback in showing it at the Convention, when green corn is a 
couple of dollars a bushel, that is, if it is fed to its capacity it will 
eat up all the corn in the place in a few_minutes. Besides the 
double Peerless the Peerless Husker Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., also dis- 
played a small single Peerless and another larger one, both of 
which handle corn at such a speed that the average packer is sur- 
prised. The work is well and thoroughly done, and these corn- 
husking machines are a marvel and hold the interest of all. 


Something out of the ordinary, but not entirely new, is the 
machine and system displayed by the Pure Food Process Co., for 
packing in glass at high temperatures and in large quantities. That 
is to say, this system enables the packer of fruits and vegetables 
to sterilize the goods in glass jars just as he does in tin cans and to 
proceed with the work at as fast a speed as he does with cans, and 
approximately the same cost as when high-gradde goods are packed 
in cans. The attractiveness of the glass jar is self evident and 
needs no argument say the inventors of this system, and the only 
reason for an exhibit was to demonstrate the practicability of their 
machine and the ease with which the work is done. Quite a num- 
ber of packers of quality goods are now making use of the system, 
and the goods displayed as actual samples of some of those packed 
(by the John Boyle Co.. of Baltimore) were very attractive. The 
operation is simple and the jars have been termed unbreakable 
because they ship to most any distance under tin-can condition with 
out breaking. In fact, we have seen the jars thrown across a room 
thirty feet wide, drop on a wood floor or against a wooden partition and 
not break, showing they will withstand a great deal of rough handling. 


The President of the Canning Machinery and Supplies Association. 
Mr. W. C. Langbridge placed his company, the Jerome B. Rice Seed 
Company, of Cambridge, N. Y., under the gallery, on the right, against 
the wall, as you enter the hall. Here they displayed every variety of 
seed used in the growing of canners’ crops and explained to those in 
need of seeds for this season’s crops and when to plant to secure the 
best crops and the best variety for the kind and quality of goods to be 
packed. This is one of the old seed houses of the country that has 
studied the canners’ needs and knows how to talk to them. he repre- 
sentatives of the Jerome B. Rice Seed Company are men well posted as 
to canning, the difficulties encountered and can tell the packers how to 
handle their growers, all of which enables them to offer suggestions, 
along with their seed, that helps the packer. This is the sort of thing 
that is appreciated in any business. 


The Right System for ee and washing tomatoes was exhibited 
in a space almost directly opposite that of The Canning Trade, being 
the display of The Right System, Inc., of Aberdeen. Md. This is a com- 
partively new company, though the system which they manufacture and 
offer was invented and used by a packer of Harford county for several 
years before being offered to the industry, so that it is not an experiment 
or a new thing, but one that has been tried and perfected by practical 
men who know the business, the trials and tribulations of the average 
tomato packer. They also displayed samples of wire picking baskets, 
scalding baskets, etc. 


Baltimore was well represented in every phase of the Convention, 
but we felt quite proud of our friends, A. K. Robins & Co., of 116 Mar- 
ket Space, Baltimore, for the excellent display of canning machinery and 
supplies which they had. It is always pleasant to boost Baltimore, but 
when one of her enterprising firms thoroughly merits the praise, then 
it is easy and genuine. A. K. Robins & Co. are manufacturers of quite a 


lot of canning supplies, etc., but they also act as representatives for 
many other well-known houses, and they can take your order for any- 
thing from a peeling knife to a completely automatic system, and judging 
from the appearance of their booth, they did. We must acknowledge a 
very handsome penknife from them, a souvenir. 


The Sanitary Can Company representatives were to be found in the 
booth of the American Can Company, which we have already described. 


The Southern Can Company of Baltimore should be accorded full 
credit for an excellent booth displayed with taste. An abundant supply 
of sample cans were on hand for inspection, not only of the sanitary 
variety and the stud-hole style, but also special cans for specialties, 
such as lard pails, molasses cans, baking powder, etc., etc. They also 
exhibited quite a number of special lithographed tin signs and advertis- 
ing of one nature or another on tin and metal. They maintain a high 


class tin decorating establishment in connection with their large cau 
plant here in Baltimore, and are prepared to do this sort of work. The 
diversified line of can making equipment covers every commercial tin 
can now being used, we believe, and Mr. Gibbs, president of the Com- 
pany. oo. as complimented on the excellent equipment and management 
e plant. 


The moving spirits of this pioneer Company, The _ Sinclair-Scott 
Company, are Mr. R. P. Scott and William H. Rife. There has not been 
a “Sinclair” in the Company for forty years, but the name is still 
treasured by the present Company on account of the fact that R. 
Sinclair, starting back in the forties, continuing for many years, 
were the pioneer manufacturers of agricultural machinery in the 
South, and one of the earliest of the whole country. 


The present Company is an amalgamation of the old R. Sinclair 
Co. and the Scott Manufacturing Co., formed some twenty years 
ago. The old companies and the new have always been known 
for their excellent workmanship and general ability. 


Mr. Scott is too well known in connection with the Pea Viner 
to need any introduction from us. 


Mr. Rife is a thorough mechanic and former railroad engineer. 
He is probably the best posted man in the South in the matter of 
machinery, and especially in the new art of high speed vandium, 
tungston and heat-treated steels. 


Any work turned out by this Company is sure to be of the 
very highest quality and produced at the most reasonable cost and 
by the most modern methods. This is a more important statement 
at the present time than it would have been at any other time 
in history, for the advent of the new steels and recent high-speed 
—— has entirely revolutionized the metal trades manufacturing 

usiness. 


The Sprague Canning Machinery Co., of Baltimore and Chicago, occu- 
pied the entire gymnasium for their exhibit, a space that is very large. 
But their many machines filled it to overflowing, and we found quite a 
good-sized exhibit in another part of the main hall as well. This exhibit 
was probably the largest the Sprague people have ever made at any 
convention, and to go into a description of the machines shown would 
take a small-sized catalog, of which they already have one printed and 
at your service for a postal card. 


The Stecher Lithographic Company, Rochester, N. Y., made an ex- 
ceptionally attractive booth by using samples of their artistic printing, 
such as calendars, posters, hangers, car cards, canners’ labels, wrappers 
and other advertising matter done in colors. This big concern does the 
finest kind of lithographic work, and some of their color schemes are 
very beautiful. They have been making a specialty of canners’ labels for 
years and are well up on food-law requirements and other matters which 
a label printer should know. 


Stevenson & Co., of Baltimore, exhibited at this convention, the first 
time for a number of years. They have always been members of the 
Canning Machinery and Supplies Association and have attended every 
convention in the past twenty or twenty-five years. They exhibited an 
automatic can-testing machine, a power press, a marine engine and one 


or two other machines of interest to can makers and canners. Mr. Stev- 
enson was present and renewed acquaintance with many old friends. 
They maintain one of the largest machine shops in Baltimore and do 
work for concerns in many other cities, having established a reputation 
for first-class, mechanically perfect, work many years ago. 


Next to the C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co. was the booth of the C. J. Tagliabue 
Manufacturing Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y., makers of thermometers, steam, 
water and pressure gauges, thermostats, hydrometers, time recording 
and regulating devices for canners and other temperature and time- 
regulating devices. The Taliabue Controllers for the process kettle are 
well known in the industry and were shown at this exhibit. They had 
part of the booth so —— that it was practically in operation, and 
visitors were enabled to get a clear idea of its workings and the benefit 
it would be in the canning kitchen. 


As usual there was displayed a body-making machine for cans by 
Torris Wold & Co., of Chicago, the can-making machinery house. In 
addition to their neat and compact body maker, they also displayed a 
press or two, a gang slitter and such other can making machinery as 
the industry is interested in. The body maker was in operation, but 
could not run to its full capacity, as the finished work would have 


stacked up so fast it would take several men to keep the booth cleared 
of new cans, but enough blanks were run through to give a fair: idea 
of the workings of the machine and some idea of its capacity if speeded 
=D. Know | were represented by a large corps of salesmen and repre- 
sentatives. 


The United States Printing Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Cincinnati, 
0., occupied one of the Company rooms, C, we believe, and as they in- 
vited all visitors to register their name and address in exchange for a 
handsome ago of gilt-edged Congress playing cards, it is unnecessary to 
add that the booth was crowded at all times. This label printing house 


maintains offices in nearly every large city in the country, has severa) 


branch factories and is enabled to handle any sort of color printing or 
cut-out work that is desired. Innumerable samples of this class of print- 
ing enabled them to decorate their booth to advantage, and with taste 
Posters, hangers, etc., were also used, 


is 
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The United States Bottlers’ Machinery Co., of Chicago, displayed a 
miniature outfit of their catsup making plant, which is continuous and 
automatic, as well as sanitary. This little one was made of brass 
throughout and occupied a space about 8 by 12 feet in the booth, and 


E. A. HEY 


enabled the representatives of the company to fully explain the work and 
how the pulp is handled in this system. They state it was perfected by 
an experienced catsup maker, in conjunction with their mechanical engi- 


neers, and they claim for it much saving of time, money and material, as 
well as the fact that it produces goods that will meet all the require- 
ments of the pure food law and withstand the severe tests of the food 
inspectors. 


Mr. Lansing B. Warner, of Canner Exchange, Mutual Insurance, was 
on hand with his brother and Mr. Leland, to care for the needs of the 
canners. Canners Exchange of Chicago, as you know, is an insurance 
company formed for the benefit of canners. It charges the same rate 
as other companies for insuring your factory or pack, but at the end 
of the afer, efter paying all expenses and all losses due fires, etc., the 
balance ‘is figured up and whatever percentage of that balance has come 
out of the amound paid in by you, is then returned to you in cash. Dur- 
ing the past few years the company has returned to canners something 
like $600,000, which we believe is about 80 ad cent. of the amount paid in 
by each party insured. That is worth belonging to. 


A new tomato handling outfit for tomato packers was that displayed 
by the Weller Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, this being a sys- 
tem where the tomatoes are first washed automatically, then carried on 
continuous conveyer direct to a place for picking and sorting, then to 
the scalding operation, and from that to the peelers. It is one which 
has been put on the market this season, and the packers in this section, 
being heavy tomato packers, were much interested, and studied it care- 
fully. Representatives of the Weller Manufacturing Company were on 
hand to make it clear to all. In addition, the Company also displayed 
much supply material, as they manufacture hundreds of conveying parts 
pn a ala fruits and vegtables, corn, etc., on continuous conveying 
systems. 


The Wheeling Can Company, or rather the Johnson-Morse Can Com- 
pany, of Wheeling. W. Va., had a prominent and attractive booth imme- 
diately in front of the main entrance. They were also located on two 
isles that carried the main traffic, and thus were located in one of the 
best positions in the hall. The booth itself was tastefully arranged, and 
Mr. Johnson and Mr. Morse received many congratulations. They made 
welcome their many friends, which extend to every part of the country, 
the old Wheéling Can Company having catered especially to canners in 
the South and Southwestern section, and the Morse Can Company being 
well known in the North and Northwest. so that the combination has 
given them a nation-wide acquaintance. They displayed the usual line 
of packers stud hole and open top style cans. 


The White Pea Viner Feeder was located in the center of the hall, 
ust off the main isle and presided over by Mr. I. N. White, of Mt. 
Jorris, N. Y., and several assistants. The White Vine Feeder is very 
simple in construction and operation, and Mr. White kent it moving the 
entire time. He states business was good, and that he has orders booker 
to keep him busy for several months. It will feed the pea vines to the 
big viners in easy, smooth motion, and enables the pea nacker to get 
more peas per ton, and also saves considerable labor in the factory, as 
the feeder is automatic and needs little or no attention. Better grading 
of the peas is also claimed when this machine is used. 


As Canadian agents the Brown-Boggs Co., of Hamilton, Ont., Can- 
ada, maintained a booth and met the provrietors of the many excellent 
houses which they renresent in Canada. It was not necessary for them 
to show anv machinery, as all of the various machines shown in the 
hall are either sold in Canada through them as agents, or they are 
instructed to take the business and see that it is pronerly filled and 
delivered, so that they really exhibited without bringing anything along. 


The Colbert Canning Machinery Co., of Baltimore, had on exhibition 
their rotary exhauster for all size cans, their nel-filling machine, which 
fills the cans with exactly the right amount, and also their syruping ma- 
chine. They also displayed the Handy canping machine, a pineanpie 
grater and a special pump for pumping tomato skins, cores, etc., from 
the factory to some distant point, or to a cart to be carted away frem 
the ag? nal these three last-named machines they acted as selling 
agents for. 


Among the makers of can making machinery, pumns, compressors, 
zang slitters, power presses. gas and gasoline engines, shafting, pulleys, 
steam engines and other machinery for canners and can makers, were 
Slaysman & Co., of Baltimore, with several machines as samples of 
their work. They occuried a large space on the left of the hall, near 
puv ‘AW ‘UMOp ABA JozIEND ynoqe pue 
number of salesmen were on hand at all times explaining the various 
machines. Quite a number of the visitors were shown the immense two 
factories operated here in Baltimore, and were surprised at the magni- 
tude of the work carried on by this concern. Slaysman & Co. have a 
tory even larger just off of Baltimore street, on the other side of 
large five-story building at Pratt and President streets and another fac- 
the Fallsway. 


THE ATTENDANCE 


ALASKA, 
E. Kirberger, Kake Packing Co., Kake, Alaska. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Bush, Calif. Fruit Canners’ Assn., San Francisco, Cal. 
R. Cole, Ornard, Cal. 

D. Frey, Calif. Canneries Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

T. Frie, Calif. Fruit Canners’ Assn., San Francisco, Cal. 

H. Geisler, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Sunnyvale, Cal. 

E. Grier, Pasadena Cang. Co., Pasadena, Calif. 

A. Kreling, Calif. Fruit Canners’ Assn., San Francisco, Cal. 

A. Sandsberger, Bruckman Can Machinery Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
F. Stetson, F. F. Stetson & Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

. J. Schoefer, Golden State Cang. Co., Ontario, Cal. 

Tobey, Pacific Commercial Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

H. Workman, Workman Pkg. Co., San Fransico, Cal. 

M. Waterman, Calisna Cang. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CONNECTICUT. 


. ottrell, Sachem’s Head Cang. Co., Guilford, Conn. 
T. Doyle, J. T. Doyle Co., New Haven, Conn. 
A. Doyle, J. T. Doyle Co., New Haven, Conn. 
. Hancock, Dairy Machinery & Construction Co., Derby, Conn. 
. P. Knowles, The Knowles-Lombard Co., Guilford, Conn. 
H. Rolf, Sachem’s Head Cang. Co., Guilford, Conn. 
. H. Thompson, Thompson Bros., East Haddam, Conn. 
. Willensner, Dairy Machinery & Construction Co., Derby, Conn. 


. 


| 


DELAWARE. 


S. Betts, Royal Pkg. Co., Milton, Del. 

Cc. Barnard, Stetson & Ellison Co., Camden, Del. 
L. Barker, Millsboro, Del. 

<3 Baxter, John W. Bay Co., Stockley, Del. 

P. 

H. 


Bush, Jr., G. W. Bush Sons Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Cannon, H. P. Cannon & Sons.. Inc., Bridgeville, Del. 

s Colly, Pancoast Cang. Co., St. Georges, Del. 

. B. Counselman, ‘William Numsen & Sons, Inc., Frederica, Del. 
. L. Chase, Atlantic Cang. Co., Rehoboth Beach, Del. 

. M. Cannon, H. P. Cannon & Son, Inc., Bridgeville, Del. 

. G. Counselman, Wm. Numsen & Sons, Inc., Frederica, Del.. 
. E. Denney, Blackiston Cang. Co., Clayton, Del. 

. 8S. Davidson, Frederica, Del. . 

. G. Draper, Draper & Hirsch, Inc., Milford, Del. 

W. Derreckson, Derreckson & Martin, Dover, Del. 

. H. Draper, Jr., Milford, Del. 

W. J. Ewing, Wilmington, Del. 


aud 


W. C. Lfland, Lewes Pkg. Co., Lewes, Del. 
J. F. Allee, Jr., Liberty Brand Cang. Co., Dover, Del. 
S. A. Fortner, Smyrna, Del. 


Greenabaum, Greenabaum Bros., Inc., Seaford, Del. 
. L. Graham, Clayton Cang. Co., Clayton, Del. 

. R. Glass, Cheswold Cang. Co., Cheswold, Del. 

. T. Gough, Bear, Del. 

. W. Hastings, Laurel Cang. Co., Laurel, Del. 

. Hirsch, Daniel Hirsch & Bro., Milford, Del. 
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. Henry, Hastings Pkg. Co., Laurel, Del. 

- Hoffecker, J. H. Ho ecker’ ‘o., Smyrna, Del. 
. Hall, Hoffecker Bros. & Hill Co., Smyrna, Del. 
. Hallowell, Cheswold Cang. Co., Cheswold, Del. 

. Jones, Calhoun & Jones Co., Georgetown, Del. 

. Joseph, Lewes Pkg. Co., Lewes, Del. 
. Marshall, J.L. & J. O. Marshall. Lewes, Del. 
. Marshall, J. L. & J. O. Marshall, Overbrook, Del. 
icGee, Calhoun & Jones Co., Georgetown, Del. 
cGee, Calhoun & Jones Co., Georgetown, Del. 

Mabrey, Blackiston Cang. Co., Clayton, Del. 
-ennewiil. Stetson & Ellison Co., Camden, Del. 

. Pepper, Coolspring Cang. Co., Harbeson, Del. 

. Prettyman, Milford, Del. 

. Preston, Middletown, Del. 

Records, M. Records Sons Co., Forest, Del. 
iley, Riley Pkg. Co., Harrington, Del. 

. Ross, Seaford, Del. 

. Reese, Harrington, Del. 

Richardson, Richardson & Robbins, Dover, Del. 
. Richardson, Richardson & Robbins, Dover, Del. 
. Ross, Seaford, Del. 
” Reynolds, Frederica, Del. 
. Scarborough, Selbyville Pkg. Co., Del. 
Speakman, Peterson Speakman & Son 
. Steele, Rehoboth Pkg. Co., Rehoboth, Del. 
. Stradley, Laurel, Del. 
. Smith, J. Colbey Smith & Son, Willow Grove, Del. 
. Stauffer, Hartly, Del. 
. Silver, J. H. Hoffecker & Co., Smyrna, Del. 
| Waller, G. W. Stradley & Co., Laurel, Del. 
: Whitehead, Lincoln, Del. 
Wheatley, "Concord Cang. Co., Concord, Del. 
iest, Watkins Pkg. Co., Odessa, Del. 

. Watkins, Watkins Pkg. Co., Odessa, Del. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Dr. C. L. Alsberg, Bureau of Chemistry, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. W. ‘4 _——. Chief Chemist N. C. A. Laboratories, Washing- 


on 
Dr. A. W. Bitting, N C. A. Laboratories, Washington, D. C. 
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A. HY Baldwin, Chief, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


Washington, 
W. T. Bower, U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, Washington, D. C. 
. Dunbar, U. S. Dept. Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
. Ergood, J.C. & J. L. Ergood, Washington, D. C. 
.¢. Gore, U. S. Dept. Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
r. H. W. Houghton, U. 8. ‘om Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
A. Kunlo, Washington, D. 
A. Klo, Washington, D. 
. M. Loomes, U. S. Dept. Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
S. Mitchell, U. s. Dept. Agriculture, Washington, D> x 
. M. Milles, National Canners Association, Washington, D. C. 
FB. Patrick, U. Department Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
N. Shoemaker, os Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
F. W. Tracy, Dept. Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
ae A Trembardt, Dept. Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
. W. Tracy, Dept. Agriculture, Washington, cs. 
Tolman, Dept. Agriculture, Washington, <. 
A. Thayer, "Washington, 
O. Weber, Dept. Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
S. Williams, Washington, D. C. 


FLORIDA. 
E. Lucas, Tampa Brkg. Co., Tampa, Fla. 


GEORGIA, 


P ASO 


= 


R. Beckham, Albany, Ga. 

J. Evans, A. J. Evans Cang. Co., Fort Valley, Ga. 

. L. Houser, Houser Cang. Co., Fort Valley, Ga. 

“W. Lowden, Savannah, Ga. 

. J. Peabody, D. R. Wilder Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

B. Magid, Appalachian Apple Orchards, Tallulah ‘Park, Ga. 


ILLINOIS. 


G. Annell, Milk Co., Dundee, Il. 

. Allen, B. O. , Chicago, I. 

Arbuckle, Co., Nauvoo, Ill. 

E. Allerter, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Ill. 

G. Brown, Squire Dingee Co., Chicago, Ill 

Ballinger, Bloomington Cang. Co., Bloomington, Ill. 

. F. Bode, Reid, Murdock & Co., Chicago, Ill 

G. Paker, Cudahy Pkg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

. D. Barnes, Elgin Pkg. Co., Elgin, Il. 
“RB. Cutright, Illinois Cang. Co., Hoopeston, Il. 

H. Borovicka, Brooks Tomato Products Co., Collinsville, Ill. 
Holton, Campbell Holton & Co., Bloomington, Ill. 

Conwell, Streator Pkg. Co., Streator, Til. 
S. Crary, Streator Pkg. Co., Streator, Ill. 
Clare, Morris & Co., Chicago, Il. 

Claussen, Chicago, Til. 
s. Cutright, Illinois Cang. Co., Hoopeston. 

. S. Carpenter, The Canner, Chicago. 

'B. Pambier, Inderrieden Cang. Co., Chicago. * 

= ae Darling, Sycamore Pres. Works, Sycamore. 
“M. Darling, Rock Island Cang. Co., Rock Island. 
. G. Dickinson, Dickinson & Co., Eureka. 

. L. Evans, Bloomington Cang. Co., Bloomington. 
-D. Foster, Sycamore Pres. Works, Sycamore. 

. A. Frost, Chicag 0. 

Freeman, Pkg. Co., Streator. 

Hood, Chicago. 
H. 
Ss. 
L. 
S. 

D. 


Herrmann, Chicago. 
Hayward, Tousey Varnish Co., Chicago. 
Harry, Gibson Cang. Co., Gibson City. 
Inderrieden, Inderrieden Gang. Co., Chicago. 
Jefferson, Corn Products Ref. Co., Argo. 
Kinnie, Bloomington Cang. Co., Bloomington. 
Keene, Keene Cang. Co., Freeport. 
Lee, Libby, MeNeill & Libby, 
Lamy, Cudahy Pkg. Co., Chi 

. Larmon, Libby, MeNeiil & ‘Libby, 

. C. MeDonald, Morris & Co., Chicago. 


kg. Co., Smyrna, Del. 
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W. A. Miskimen, Illinois Can 
. J. Murphy, Deming & Gou a Co. Chicago. 
B. Meyers, American Food Journal, Chicago. 
Wm. Moore, Illinois Cang. Co., Hoopeston, Il. 
. Newman, Streator Pkg. Co., Streator. 
Nix, Gibson Cang. Co., Gibson City. 
Nichols, Armous & Co. Ch 
. M. Nyquist, Armour & Co., Chicag 
T. Oatman, Oatman Cond. Milk So. Dundee. 
. Cc. Puetz, Batavia Pres. Co., Chicago. 
E. Pearse, Arbuckle 
he Penson, Armour & Co., 
. Page, Libby, McNeill & Litt: 
.F. Rutter, Rossville Cang. Co., Rossville. 
Tousey Varnish Co., Chicago. 
. Richey, J. T. Polk Co., Mound City. 
. EB. Stocking, P Hohenadel, Jr., Cang. Co., Rochelle. 
M. Singlewald, C. T. Claussen & “—, Chicago. 
. Sanger, T. A. Snider Catsup Co., Chicago. 
oe Street, T. A. Snider Catsup Co., Chicago. 
Stratton, The Canner, Chicago. 
The Canner, Chicag: 0. 
& Stengle, Leonard Seed Co, Chicago. 
A. T. Shertzer, Hoopeston Cang. Co., Hoopeston. 
Ray Sier, Sterling. 
W. Shain, Corn Products Ref. Co. 
L. J. Taylor, Libby, MeNeill & Chicago. 
A. G. Tamm, Inderrieden Cang. Co., Chicago. 
W. Trego, Hoopeston Cang Co., Hoopeston. 
A. Wode, P. Hohenadel, Jr. Canning Co., Rochelle. 
J. Smith, Keene Cang. Co., Freeport. 
I. S. Whitmer, Bloomington Cang. Co., Bloomington. 
Ww. P. W aerey Armour & Co., Chicago 
E. Walsh, T. Snider Catsup Co., Ch cag 
E. W. a Brooks Tomato Products od Collinsville. 
W. G. Wormley, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 


INDIANA. 


Ashby, Ladoga Cang. Co., Ind. 
H. M. Brubaker, Kokomo Cang. Co., Kokomo. 
E. J. Butterfield, Butterfiield Cang. Co., Muncie. 
H. E. Barnard, Indianapolis. 
M. Bengs, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
S. Burgess, Wabash Cang. Co., Wabash. 
M. A. Butterfield, Butterfiield Cang. Co., Muncie. 
W. Culp, Ladoga Cang. Co., Ladoga. 
W. H. Dyer, Dyer Pkg. Co., Vincennes. 
E. L. Danner, Kokomo Cang. Co., Kokomo. 
T. B. Deem, Knightstown. 
oO. B. Frazier, Elwood. 
I. S. Frazier, Frazier Pkg. Co., Elwood. 
G. G. Griffin, Indianapolis. 
E. Grosvenor, Tomato Products Bn * Paoli. 
c. L. Houck, Gaston Cang. Co., G taston. 
L. Hooker, Rider Pkg. Co., Crothersville. 
F. Hogan, Greenwood. 
G. C. Hadley, Royal Pkg. Co., Windfall. 
Cc. E. Hougland, Hougland Bros. Cang. Co., Underwood. 
R. Houghland, Hougland Bros. Cang. Co., Underwood. 
G. Harrod, Austin Cang Co., Austin. 
B. M. Hougland, Hougland Bros. Cang. Co., Underwood. 
W. A. Hougland, Hougland Bros. Cang. Co., Underwood. 
. W. Howland, Columbia Conserve Co., Indianapolis. 

J. EB. Kelley, Gaston Cang. Co., Gaston. 
J. W. Kirklin, Gaston Cang. Co., Gaston. 
. Latchem, Wabash Cang. Co., Wabash. 
. J. Mattice, Rochester Cang. Co., Rochester. 
. F. Miller, Topeka. 
. W. McReynolds, Kokomo Cang. Co., Kokomo. 
. 8. Mitchell, Royal Pkg. Co., Windfa ul. 
. Morgan, ‘Austin Cang. Co., ‘Austin. 
. McCartney, J. T. Polk Co., Greenwood. 
. C. Nellis, Mullen- Blackledge- Nellis Co., Brazil. 
. Niven, Van Camp Pkg. .Co., Indianapolis. 

Rider, Rider Pkg. Co., ‘Crothersville. 
: F. Roberts, Mullen- Blackledge- Nellis Co., Brazil. 
. F. Ruschaupt, Cang. Co., Princeton. 
. A. Richey, G. Van Camp & Sons, Westfield. 

Sears, Fort Wayne. 
. G. Sutton, Daleville Cang. Co., Daleville. 

H. Swan, Great Western Cang. Co., Delphi. 
“Schrum, Calumet Pickle Works, Hammond. 
> Schrader, Indianapolis. 
. L. Tate, Plymouth Cang. Co., Plymouth. 
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. W. Termun, J. T. Polk Co., Greenwood. 

. Van Camp, Westfield. 

. Wiley, Naomi Cang. Co., Edinburg. 

{. Wekis, Van Camp Pkg. Co., Indianapolis. 
ie Winkelmann, Princeton Cang. Co., Princeton. 


IOWA. 


R. W. M. Creery, Western Grocer Mills, Marshalltown. 

O. H. Lake, Guttenberg Cang. Co., Guttenberg. 

K. Mockling, Western Grocer Mills, Saasehaiibown. 

W. I. Nelson, Lake Mills Cang. Co., Lake Mills. 

A. F. Weinrich, Burlington Vin. & Pickle Works, Burlington. 
J. Wackerharth, Independence Cang. Co., Independence. 

A. Verplocgh, Pella Cang. & Pickling Co., Pella. 


KENTUCKY. 


F. Goodwin, Goodwin Pres. Co., Louisville. 
_L. H. Hirsch, Hirsch Bros. & Co., Louisville. 


LOUISIANA. 
G. Guest, Penick & Ford, Ltd., New Orleans. 


MAINE, 


P. Baxter, Jr., H. C. Baxter & Bro., Brunswick. 
Cc. L. Baxter, Portland Pkg. Co., Portland. 
H. B. Bird, John Bird Co., Rockland. ~ 
G. B Boynton, Dirigo Pkg. Co., Machias. 
F. G. Davis, Lewiston. 
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. Dyer, H. F. Webb C- Portland. 

. Fay, Fay & Scott, Dexter. 

. Forhan, ‘Portland. 

. Fernald. Fernald, Keene & True Co., Poland. 
Envel, Burnham & Morrill Co., Portland. 
. Gallagher, Portland Pkg. Co., Portland. 
Greene, Monmouth Cang. Co. Portland. 

. Hewins, Wyman Cang. Co., Milbridge. 

. Holt, Frenchmans Bay Pkg. Co., S. Goulsboro. 
. Ingersoll, Saco Valley Cang. Co., Portland. 
. Jewett, G. S. & F. BE. Jewett, Norridgewock. 

. Keene, Fernald, Keene & True, West Poland. 
. Leonard, Burnham & Morrill Co., Portland. 
| Lawrence, N. Lubee Mfg. & Cang. Co., Lubec. 
. Morrill, Burnham & Morrill Co., Portland. 

. Moses, Northern Maine Packing Co., Corrinna. 
Noyes, Waterville. 

. Perry, Acme Canning Co., Machias. 

. Soule. Monmouth Cang. Co., Portland. 
—, R. O. Conant Co., Portland. 

. True, L . P. True & Co., Hop 

Tucker, McWain Pkg. Co., Mast Waterford. 
omlinson. Saco Valley Cane. Co., Portland. 
Webb, H. F. Webb Co., Portland. 
Wangh, Twitchell Champlain Co., Portland. 
ibby, Twitchell Champlain Co., Portland. 


MARYLAND. 


. E. Albaugh, Hampstead. 
. P. Andrews, Andrews Pkg. Co., Crapo. 
F. Applegarth, Golden Hill. 
. Archer, Joppa. 
, Pricsville, 
. Valliant, Bellevue. 
. Archer, Joppa. 
Arnold, State Dept. of Health, Baltimore. . 
. Ady, Sharon. 
. Arthur, Aberdeen. 
. Andrews, J. B. Andrews & Co., Hurlock. 
. Applegarth, Jr., Baltimore. 
. Adlesburger, W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 
. Archer, Stevensville Cang. Co., Stevensville. 
. Andrew, Conowingo. 
. Adams, Defender Pkg. Co., Trap 
Assau, W. F. Assau Cang. Co., Baltimore. 
‘Andrew, Newton. 
. Anderson, Havre de Grace. 
“Aidt, Gibbs Pres. Co., Baltimor 
Cc. Andrews, Andrews & Stevens, "Winay Hill. 
a. B. Andrews, Hurlock. 
G R. Avres, Berlin. 
S. P. Brady. Balto. Fidelity Wh. Co., Baltimore. 
4 A. Bramble, McComas & Bramble, Joppa. 
W. Bodt, Aberdeen 
Billingslea, Smith- Burkley & Billingslea, Beleamp. 
T.. Becker, Chas. Wacker Co., Baltimore. 
L. H. Brinkman, General Industries Co.. Baltimore. 
. Baker, Buckevstown Pkg. Co., Buckeystown. 
. Baker. East New Market. 
. Bramble. Jr., Cambridge. 
. Bounds, George A. Bounds & Co. Hebron. 
. Buck, Synder & Blankford Co.. Baltimore. 
. Burroughs. Wm. Numsen & Sons, Inc., Baltimore. 
. Bvrd, Southern Pkg. Co.. Baltimore. 
Brundick, Woodwardville. 
. Bayley, Cc. W. Baker & Sons, Aberdeen. 
. Baker, C. W. Baker & Sons, Aberdeen. 
. Baker, Aberdeen. 
. Clarke, Vale. 
. Bailey, Forest Hill. 
. Breeding. W. R. Breeding & Son. Federalsburg. 
. Bayless, Smith-Webster Co., Belair. 
Rayless, Smith-Wehster Co., Relair. 
8. Bayless, Smith-Webster Co., Belair. 
. Benswanger, Baltimore. 
. T. Bloxsom, Stewart & "Jarrell, Hillsboro. 
. A. Baile. Medford. 
Burkley, Aberdeen. 
8. 
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oston, J. Langrall & Bro., Baltimore. 

Bennett, Riverton. 

. Smith, B. F. Shriver Co., New Windsor. 

. Boss, Baltimore. 

. Butt, Baltimore. 

. Bradford, Bel Air. 

Breeding, Federalsburg. 

irrett. Wm. Silver & Co.. Inc., Aberdeen. 

. Dryden, Johnson & Dryden. Pocomoke. 

. Butterfield, Webster-Butterfield Co.. Baltimore. 

Babylon. Williamsrort Cang Co.. Ine.. Williamsport. 

- Butcher, nae Citv Pke. Co.. Frederick City. 

. Byrd, & P. O14 Rav Tire. Relttimare. 

Sinith- Yingling Co., Westminster. 

radley, Prest 

. Boyer, W. Ww. ‘Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 

. Boelt, Aberdeen. 

. Burford, Erie R. R. Co., Baltimore. 

. Barrett, Agt. Norfolk & Western Ry., Baltimore. 

. Van Buskirk, Armour & Co., Baltimore. 

. Benjamin, Staton-Moore Cang. Co., Fruitland. 

Baker, C. W. Baker & Sons, Aberdeen. 

illingslea. Smith-Yineling Co., Westminster. 

. Boors, Smith-Yingling Co., ‘Westminster. 

Bevard. Bel Air 

. Burton, J. 8 Reynoléa & Co., Frederica. 

. Bunsfield. Eldorado Pkg. Co., Eldorado. 

. Bates, Agt. Blue Ridge Dispatch. Baltimore. 

Caulk, Caulk & McCready, St. Michaels. 

y. Caulk, Caulk & McCready. St. Michaels. 

W. Cobb. Penna. R. R., Baltimore. 

’ Carroll, Wm. Silver & Co., Aberdeen. 

. H. Cherrix, Cherrix & Hickman. Scarboro. 

. Casvari, Jr. State Food & Drug Com., Baltimore. 
Carver, Marumsco. 

. W. Cooley, de Grac 

. M. Carroll, Chambers: & Co,, Federalsburg. 
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. Catlin, . Catlin & Bro., White Haven. 
Carver, Carver & Co., ‘Marumsco. 
Crossmore, Upper Falls. 
Coulburn, Coulburn & Parsons, Marion. 
Cooley, A. C. Cooley & Bro., Havre de Grace. 
. Callier, Webster-Butterfield. Baltimore. 
Charles, Delmar Pkg. Co., Aberdeen. 
Collins, Preston. 
Chatham, Eden 
‘olgan, Smith & Colgan, Benson. 
Carr, Aberdeen. 
. Curry, F. P. Roe & Co., Greensboro. 
. Counselman, Charles "Wacker Co., Baltimore. 
Carroll, Carroll Bros., Havre de Grace. 
_F. Carroll, Carroll & Warner, McDaniel. 
. A. Curry, a. Langrall & Bro., Baltimore. 
av; Covington, Ruley- Covington Pkg. Co., Tilghman. 
S. Cooper. S J. Cooper & Son Co.. Sharpstown. 
‘L. Day, T. L. Day-Swing Co., Ridgel y 
LL. Derickson, Fulford. 
. H. Deen, Preston. 
“Deen. Preston. 
ay, Adamstown Canning & Suppl 0., 
R. L. Day, Adamstown. 
H. M. Dins. Westminster, Md. 
onglas, ps Douglas, Preston. 
W. H. Dolbey, White Haven. 


H. T. Daniel, Daniel Pke. Co., Baltimore. 
Dulany, 
+. Donahoo . Anderson, Havre de Grace. 
J. P. Doyle, Baltimore. 
S. W. Dolbey. White Haven. 
= Eden. 
Draper, Draper & Slaughter, Denton. 
J. T. Dennis, Preston. " 
G. W. Davis. Kirwan & Co.. Baltimore. 
W. Durn. Hanna & Smith. Baltimore. 
Cc. M. Dashiell. Princess Anne. 
J. Diggs. Jr., D. E. Foote & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
M. H. Downes, Denton. 
w. Evans, Aberdeen. 
M. Enelar, Airy Pkg. Co. Choptank. 
J. Elliott. Agt. Penna. R. R., Baltimore. 
W. Elsner. Aberdeen. 
. Flzey. H. G. Elzey & Sons. Sharvstown. 
. Fdmondson, Edmondson & Kler Cang Co., Westminster. 
. Evans, Baltimore. 
Flliott, Salisbury. 
.| Rverngam, Denton. 
‘. Fwine, Cover Cang. Co., Willoughby. 
. Flliott, Salisbury. 
. Filzey, H. G. Elzev & Sons. Sharpstown. 
. Wisner. Elsner-Fulker Co., Aberdeen. 
J. Ewell, Lioyds. 
. Flsner, Beleamp. 
. Ford, Van Ribber. 
. Ford. Marvdel. 
. Faulkner. Plum Point Cane. Co., Plum Point. 
Fanikner, Plum Point Cane. Co.. Plum Point. 
Fleckenstein. Easton Pke. Co., Easton. y 
Farmen,. Balto. Oxidized Nail Co.. Baltimore. 
A. P. Ford, A. P Ford & Co., Crisfield. 
Ww Finney. Bel Air. 
R. Fusselhaugh, John Boyle Co., Raltimore. 
1. T. FUuharty. Gilestown Pke. Co., Preston. 
W. Fenin. G. T. Redden & Co., Denton. 
S. Mleckenstein. Faston Pke. Co, Easton. 
Fnilker, Elsner & Fulker, Aberdeen. 
. W. Feeser, Silver Run. 
Fryer, Colora. 
R. M. Fleming, Raltimore. 
G. R. De Falco. W. F. Assau Cang. Co., Baltimore. 
W. P. Farrell. Baltimore. 
A. J. Fulter, Millstone Orchard Co. Millstone. 
. Fuchs. Wm. Numsen & Sons, Raltimore. 
L. Plemirg. Fleming & Co., Baltimore. 
"1. Flounders. Saulsbury Bros., Inc. Ridgely 
M. George. Mar-Del Cang. Co.. Sudlersville. 
F. Cole, Atlantic Can Co., Raltimore. 
W. Graves. Merchants & Miners’ Transp. Co., Baltimore. 
1. Groeninger, City. 
O. Gosweiler. Aberdeen. 
Louis Grebb, Raltimore. 
S. Grollman. Worton. 
Gentz. Lireboro. 
Grolman. Stevensville Cane. Co, Stevensville. 
M. R. Galley. F. O. Mitchell & Rro.. Perryman. 
C. Gibson. Adamstown Carnine & Supply Co., Adamstown. 
F. M. Gibbs, Gibbs Pres. Co. Raltimore. 
F. A. Greenahaum, H. J. McGrath Co., Baltimore. 
A. G. Gentz. Lineboro. 
J.. C. Gthson. Tawes Gibson Pke. Co., Crisfield. 
T. W. Gorrell. J. W. Gorrell & Bro., Aberdeen. 
Green, Green & Reading. Eden 
w. Gross, W. A. Gross Pkg. Co., ‘Baltimore. 
Vy Gambrills. 
Cc. Grecht. Wm. Grecht & Co:. Baltimore. 
S. Gouldman, Chestertown. 
W. Gosweiler, Aberdeen. 
G. Gentz, Lineboro. 
D. Gruller. Goldsboro. 
YD. Gorrell. Aberdeen. 
C. Garev. Garey & Co., Denton. 
Greenland. Aberdeen. 
Aalecher, F. Foote & Co., Baltimore. 
A. Hall. Abingdon. 
. Hobbs, Denton. 
Hawkins, Baltimore. 
. Hollowav, John W. Bay & Co., Perryman. 
Hienvtt, Williston. 
7. Handy, 8. 7. Handy & Bro., Shelltown. 
Harmon, Faston Pkg. Co., Baston. 
Hearn, Wingate. 
HA. Hopkins. State Dept. of Health, Baltimore, 
Henry, Easton. 
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O. Hudson, Harold. 

K. Hackett, Finchville. 

Hendler, Hendler Creamery Co., Baltimore. 

;= Hunteman, Talbot Pke. & Pres. Co., Princess Anne. 

Holland, Jr., Pusey-Holland Co., Princess Anne 

We Hubbard, East New Market. 
H. Harrison, Wittman. 

Hamburger, H. J. McGrath Co., Baltimore. 
T. Harrison, Tilghman Cang. Co., Tilghman. 

. K. Harison, Pikesville Dairy Co., Baltimore. 
Hartman, Churchville. 

. B. Haughay, Bel Air. 

. W. Heath, ‘Jesterville. 

. Hoskins, ‘Hickory Pkg. Co., Bel Air. 

“Holsinger, Paul Holsinger & Son, Ridgely. 

A. Hartlove, Hartlove Pkg. Co., Baltimore. 

. H. Howeth, J. B. Andrews & Co., Hurlock. 

H. Holsinger, Paul Holsinger & Son, Ridgely. 

R. Harrison, Baltimore. 

EA Hopkins, Smith-Webster Co., Bel Air. 

. Harrison, ‘Chesapeake S. S. Co.. Baltimore. 

. Harding, W. H. Neal & Sons Co., Hurlock. 

. Harrison, Baltimore. 

Hooper, Monocacy Valley Cang. Co., Frederick. 
. Heavey, Baltimore. 

. Hevalow, Saulsbury Bros., Ridgely. 

” Hickman, Cherrix & Hickman, Snow Hill. 

. Hodges, D. E. Foote & Co., Baltimore. 
"Harper, Neal & Harper, Hurlock. 
arrison, Tilghman Cang. Co., Tilghman. 

. Harris, Preston. 
. Heck, Charles G. Summers & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
. Herman, Baltimore. 
. Hanway, Smith-Webster Co., Bel Air. 

. Hall, Hall & Whittington, Marion. 

. Hess, N. Y. Central R. R., Baltimore. 

. Horsfull, Baltimore. 

. Hancock, Snow Hill Cang. Co., Snow Hill. 

. Hayes, Baltimore. 
lousman, J. W. Willing & Son, Nanticoke. 

. Howard, Terminal Wh. Co., Baltimore. 
"Harrington, Taylors Island. 
umphreys, James Wallace Pkg. Co., Cambridge. 
Insley, Lakesville. 
_W. P. Insley, George D. Insley & Son, Baltimore. 

. H. Insley, Insley & Mitchell, Salisbury. 

Insley & Son, Wingate. 

Imwold, W. F. Assau Cang. Co., Baltimore. 

. Otis Jester, H. W. Jester & Bro., Baltimore. 

N. Jarrell, Robt. Jarrell & Son, Goldsboro. 

. L. Jones, T. R. Jones & Bro., Quantico. 

. R. Jones, Madison. 
— Jarrell and wife, Stewart & Jarrell, Hillsboro. 

Jarbon, Sherwood ‘ang. Co., Sherwood. 

rc Johnson, Goldsboro Cang. Co., Goldsboro. 
Jarrell, Goldsboro. 
. Jackson, Goldsboro. 

Jeffrey, Bel Air. 

. Johnson, P. A. Southern Pacific Co., Baltimore. 
. Jones, omerest Pkg. Co.. Somerset. 

. Jordan, G. P. A. Old Bay Line, Baltimore. 
. Johnson, D. E. Foote & Co., Baltimore. 
. Judge, “THE Canning TR ADE,” Baltimore. 

. Judge, “THE Canning TRADE,” Baltimore. 

. Judge, State Dept. of Health, Baltimore. 
Knefely, Baltimore. 
onnedy, Windy Hill. 

Kirby, Kirby & Gallup, Oxford. 
. Kriel, H. Keidel & Co., Baltimore. 

. Kroh, Joppa. 

Kroh, Joppa. 
. Kroh, Silver Run. 

. Kelly, Powellville Cang. Co., Powellville. 
Knotts, Great Mills. 

. Kirwan, Baltimore. 

. Kirby, ‘Kirby Cang. Co., 

Keating, Thomas Cang. “Centreville. 
esler, Butler. 
Cline, Monocacy Valley Cang. Co., Frederick. 
<opp, J. Langrall & Bro., Baltimore. 

. Klee, Edmondson & Klee Cang. Co., Westminster. 
Clee, Edmondson & Klee Cang. Co., Westminster. 

Adamstown. 

. Kellog, W. E. Robinson & Co., Bel Air. 

Leahy, B. F. Shriver & Co., Westminster. 
iddell and wife, Liberty Grove. 
ord, W. C. Todd, Denton. 
. Lee and wife, Easton. 

Langsdale, Mardela — ings. 
angrall, J. ee & Bro., Baltimor 

. Leahy and wife, B. F. Shriver & Co.  Whestedenter. 
. Lednum and wife. Preston. 
Lednum, Preston. 

. Lowry, Hurlock. 

. Lowekamp, Lowekamp Bros., Jessup. 
. Lynch, Silver & Co., Inc., Havre de Grace. 
. Langrall, J. Langrall & Bro., Baltimore. 
Langrall, Roberts Bros., Baltimore. 

. Langrall, Roberts Bros., Baltimore. 

. Lee, Calvary Pkg. Co., Belair. 
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. Lang, Williamsport Cang. Co., Williamsport. 
Lamble, Southern Pkg. Co., Baltimore. 

. Leahy, B. F. Shriver Co., Westminster. 
Leatherbury, Salisbury. 

“Morlok and wife, Abing don. 

D. Mitchell, Insley & Mitchell, Sewers. 

P. Williams, Miller Pkg. Co., Wymans. 

W. Macklem, Havre de Grace. 

F. Murphy and wife, C. Murphy & a, ome. 
C. Mumford, Mumford Pkg. Co., Showell 

D. Miller, Havre de Grace. 

bf Murphy, A. W. Murphy & Co., Secretary. 
H 


. Mumford, Mumford Pkg. Co., Showell. 
. Messick, White Haven. 
r. H. B. McDonnell, College Park. 


. Langrall and wife, Baltimore Canning Semen, Baltimore. 


W. O. McCutcheon, Colt-Dixon Pkg. Co., Frederick. 


= J. McCutcheon, Colt-Dixon Pkg. Co., Frederick. 


B. Messenger, Federalsburg. 
M. Mitchell and wife, Aberdeen. 
R. Mitchell and wife, Aberdeen. 
W. M. McCormick, Baltimore. 
A. T. Myer, T. J. Myer & Co., Baltimore. 
W. S. Macklem, Easton. 
W. T. Morrison, Wm. Numsen & Sons, Baltimore. 
A. M. Moore, Elliott. 
H. H. Mitchell and wife, Aberdeen. 
W. S. Moore, Straton-Moore Cang. Co., Fruitland. 
W. S. Murray, E. M. Murray Sons Cang. Co., Odenton. 
A. S. Magness, Wilna 
J. M. Michael, wife and daughter, Aberdeen. 
J. M. Moore, Showell Pkg. Co., Showell. 
W. E. Morgan, Aberdeen. 
J.T. Murray, G. M. Murrav Sons Cang. Co., Odenton. 
W. F. Messick and wife, Salisbury. 
W. McComas, Jr., and wife, Joppa. 
W. Messenger and wife, Federalsburg. 
Mossburg, Buckevstown Pkg. Co., Buckeystown. 
. Mitchell, R. F. & G. H. Mitchell, Abingdon. 
Murray, G. M. Murray Sons Cang. Co., Odenton. 
Merrick. Kirby Cang. Co., Trappe. 
Miller, Baltimore. 
Mitchell, Perryman. 
M. Milbourne and wife, Kingston. 
Cc. Massicot, B. F. Shriver Co., Westminster. 
A. McGaw, Somerset Cang. Co., Still Pond. 
. W. Mitchell and wife, Aberdeen. 
. N. Martin, Talhot Pkg. and Pres. Co., Easton. 
. M. Mobevly, Monocacy Valley Cang. Co., Walkersville. 
PB. Miser, Oriole Pkg. Co., Oriole. 
Messick, Hurlock. 
Messick, Bethelehem. 
. G. Mewett and wife, Baltimore. 
t Massicot, B. F. Shriver, Westminster. 
Millard, B. F. Harrington. Taylors Island. 
M. Murray, G. M. Murray Sons Cang. Co., Odenton. 
Macklem, Easton. 
. H. Mahool, Baltimore. 
. W. Miles, J. Langrall & Bro., Baltimore. 
J. Messick, Bethlehem. 
H. Mitchell, Baltimore. 
U. Misitnot, “Bob’s Register.’ Baltimore. 
. Moller, Baugh & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
. A. Mills, Roberts Bros., Baltimore. 
Morgan, Queen Anne. 
Mitchell, F. O. Mitchell & Bro., Perryman. 
Manslup, Greensboro. 
L. Neal, W. H. Neal & Sons Co.. Hurlock. 
. Neal, W. H. Neal & Sons Co., Hurlock. 
C. Nickerson, Talbot Pkg. & Pres. Co., Easton. 
Nickerson, Talbot Pkg. & Pres. Co., Easton. 
: B. Nelson, Tawes-Gibson Pkg. Co., Crisfield. 
Noble and wife, Preston. 
Nichols, Easton. 
F. Noble, Federalsburg. 
F. Noble, Federalsbure. 
B. Nelson, Pinkerton’s Nat’l Detective Agency, Baltimore. 
B. Fitzgerald, Pinkerton’s Nat’l Detective Agency, Balti- 
more. 
N. Numsen, Wm. Numsen & Sons, Inc., Baltimore. 
Nelson. Wm. Numsen & Sons, Inc., Baltimore. 


- B. Nelson, Lloyds Pkg. Co., Lloyd 

. Numsen, Wm. Numsen & Nene ine. Baltimore. 
Nuttle, Hobbs. 

Nuttle, Denton. 

. Nelson, Geo. A. Bounds Co., Hebron. 

- Neal, Hurlock. 

Nelson, Geo. A. Bounds Co., Hebron. 

Osborn, Aberdeen. 

Owen, Baltimore. 
Olsborn, Aberdeen. 

Osborn, Jr., Aberdeen. 

E. Osenburg & Wife, Baltimore. 
A. Osborn, Havre de Grace. 

D. Orem, Chestertown. 
S. Orem, Baltimore. 
H. Powell & Wife, Terminal Wh. Co., Baltimore. 
Phillips & Wife, Phillips Pkg. Co., Cambridge. 
. Pedrick, Pa. R. R., Baltimore. 
R. Phillips and wife, Phillips & Douglas, Preston. 
. Phillips, G. A. Bounds Co., Hebron. 
Padgett, Buckeystown Pkg. Co., Buckeystown. 
. Pusey and wife. Havre de Grace. 
. Pumphrey, Lord-Mott Co., Baltimore. 
.*Palmer, Baltimore. 

Phillips. Phillips Pkg. Co., Cambridge. 

Poole, Baltimore. 
. Peacock, Winfield Webster & Co., Rhodesdale. 
Parson, Marion. 
. Price and wife. Baltimore. 
Platt. Platt & Co., Baltimore. 
Preston, Northern Central Ry. Co., Baltimore. 
Patterson. Baltimore. 
. Porter, Wes. Md. Ry., Baltimore. 

Parvis, Marion. 
. Parker, Denton, Md. 
Phillips. P. D. Phillips & Bro., Salisbury. 
‘ Parsons, Baltimore. 
H. Pepper, N. Y. Central R. R., Baltimore. 
. Patts. Roberts Bros., Baltimore. 
. W. Plett, Atlantic Cang. Co., Baltimore. 
Pinkerton, Baugh & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

7: Phillips, P. D. Phillips & Bro., Salisbury. 
4 Patchett, Federalsburg 
Ss. 


Phillips, D. E. Foote & Co., Baltimore. 
Redden, G. T. Redden, Denton 


D. Ranney, Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
C. Reading, Green & Reading, Eden. 
. R. Roberts, Roberts Bros., Baltimore. 

P. Roberts, Roberts Bros,, Baltimore. 
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Geo. Ross, Monocacy Valley Cang. Co., Walkersville. 
. Remick, Millstone Cang. Co., Millstone. 

S. Ral ph, 

. T. Ralph, Vie 

Miller Ritzel, Westover. 

W. Roberts, Clara 

Roberts, Roberts Bros., Baltimore. 

Rouse, Belair Pkg. Co., Belair. 

. Roberts, Roberts Bros., Baltimore. 

Roberts, Roberts Bros., Baltimore. 

oyer, Saulsbury Bros., Cordova. 

Rhodes, Winfield Webster & Co., Rhodesdale. 
Roberts, Roberts Bros., Baltimore. 

. Rowe, General Industries Co., Baltimore. 

. Robinson, Belair. 


4 re. 
Rosenstock, Frederick City Pkg. Co., Frederick. 
. Ragan, Rowlandville. 
Ragan, Rowlandville. 
Record and wife, Record Bros., Belair. 
Roberts, Roberts Bros., Baltimore. 
gan, Rowlandville. 
Reckord and wife, Reckford Bros., Belair 


ynolds, Cambridge. 
Roberts, Roberts & Webster, Princess Anne. 
. Roberts and wife, Roberts Bros., Baltimore. 
. Roberts, T. J. Myers & Co., Baltimore. 
. S. Robinson, A. W. Murphy & Co., Baltimore. 
Roe, Greensboro. 
Root, Thurmont. 
Schuyler, Kirby Cang. Co, Trappe. 
. H. Slee, A. C. Slee & Son, Aberdeen. 
W. Swing, Swing Bros., Ridgely 
M. Swing. T. L. Day- Swing Co., 
Satchell. “hasten Pkg. Co., Easton 
Stockham. Perryman. 
Slocum, Wingate. 
. Shriver, Belair. 
. Shriver, B. F. Shriver Co., Westminster. 
Shriver, B. F. Shriver Co., Westminster. 
. Shriver, B. F. Shriver Co., Westminster. 
Shriver, B. F. Shriver Co., Westminster. 
. Shriver, T. J. Myers & Co., Baltimore. 
Saulsbury, Saulsbury Bros., Ridgely. 
Saulsbury, Saulsbury Bros., Ridgely. 
Saulsbury. Saulsbury Bros., Ridgely. 
Sanridge, Baltimore. 
axton, Paul Holsinger & Son, Ridgely. 
F’. Schaefer, Atlantic Machine Works, Westminster. 
Schenkel, H. F. Hemingway & Co., Baltimore. 
Searborough, Forest Hill. 
Searborough, Fallston. 
. Schlegel. C. L. Applegarth Co.. Baltimore. 
Schorr, Martin Wagner Co., Baltimore. 
. Schaub, Summer Set Cang. Co., Baltimore. 
. Seahriose, Mardela Springs. 
. Saxton. J. P. Holsinger & Co.. Ridgely. 
. Shaw, S. J. E. Todd & Bro., Baltimore. 
. Silver, Havre de Grace. 
Silver. Havre de Grace. 
Silver. Wm. Silver & Co., Aberdeen. 
E. Silver, Darlington. 
oO. Silver. Havre de Grace. 
E. Simpson, Simpson Pke. Co., Trappe. 
J. Sims, Platt & Co., Baltimore. 
R. Sloan. Stewart & Jarrell, Hillsboro 


fl 
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S. Slaughter, Draver & Slaughter, Denton. 

W. Slaughter, Talbot Pkg. & Pres. Co., Easton. 
M. Smith, Baltimore. 

B. Smith, B..F. Shriver Co., New Windsor. 

C: Spencer and wife, Belair. 

Smith. Baltimore. 

. D. Smith, Williamsburg Pkg. Co., Williamsburg. 
W. Smith and wife, Belcamp. 

E. Smith, Belcamp 

P. Smith, John Boyle Co., Baltimore. 

L. Smith, Benson. 

G. Spindler, Halethorpe. 

S. Spencer. Rocks. 

St. James, Federalsbure. 

W. Stevens. Hurlock 

T. Stokes, Baltimore. 

B. Stewart, Stewart & Jarrell, Hillsboro. 

FE. Stewart and wife, Stewart & Jarrell, Hillsboro. 
M. Sudler. Baltimore. 

W. Standiford and wife, Reckford. 

R. Stubbs. Baltimore. 

Steele. D. E. Foote & Co. Baltimore. 

L. Standiford, Amer. Ice Co., Baltimore. 

Stokes. Monocacy Valley Cane. Co, Frederick. 

X. Staley, Monocacy Valley Cang. Co.. Frederick. 
M. Stenhenson, Colora Cang. Co., Colora 

B. Staley, Monocacy Valley Cane. Co.. Frederick. 
. B.! Stevens, Andrews & Stevens, Windyhill. 

P. Shannahan. McDaniel. 

J. F. Shane, Easton 

Judge Morris Soper, Baltimore. 

‘has. 1. Summers, C. J. Summers & Co, Baltimore. 


’ Smith and wife. C. Summers & Co.. Baltimore. 
Stevenson, C. J. wcdamueee & Co., Baltimore. 
. Swing, Ridgely. 
Swing. Ridgely. 
Tarbottle. Easton. 
. Taylor, Preston Cang. Co., Preston. 
. Taylor, Preston. 
Tawes, Tawes-Gibson Pkg. Co., Crisfield. 
. Taylor, Stockton Pkg. Co., Stockton. 
. Taylor, Farmers Cane. Co., Preston. 
. Tavlor. D. Miller & Co., Havre de Grace. 
Tingle, Baltimore. 
Thomas, Buckestown Pkg. Co., Buckeystown. 
. Thomas, Adamstown. 
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Reindollar, Wm. Numsen & Sons, Inc., Baltimore. 


Summers, Jr., C. Summers & Co.. Baltimore. 


Thomas, Adamstown. 

Thomas, Adamstown. 

Thomas, Winfield Webster & Co., Rhodesdale. 
Thomas, Buckeystown. 
: Thomas, Wm. Numsen & Sons, Baltimore. 
Thomas, Wm. Numsen & Sons, Baltimore. 
Thomas, Booth Pkg. Co., Baltimore. 
Thomas, Adamstown. 
. Thomas, Thomas Cang. Co., Centerville. 
Thomas, Thomas Cang. Co., Centerville. 
Trax, Easton. 

Thompson, Baltimore. 

Tomlin, Benson. 

Torsch, Torsch Pkg. Co., Baltimore. 
Towner, J. F. Towner & Sons, Perryman. 
. Towner, J. F. Towner & Sons, Perryman. 
Towner, J. F. Towner & Sons, Perryman. 
. Torsch, Torsch Pkg. Co., Baltimore. 
Torsch, Torsch Pkg. Co., Baltimore. 
Towers and wife, Denton. 
. Todd, Denton. 

Travers, Nanticoke. 
. Turner, Leeds Pkg. Co., Easton. 
reed, “Bob’s Register, Baltimore. 

Valliant, J. H. Newman & Co., Church Hill. 
Van Hollen, C. L. Applegarth Co., Baltimore. 
Van Lill, Baltimore. 
. Waltz, Buckeystown Pkg. Co., Buckeystown. 
Webb, A. W = & Son, Vienna. 
‘heeler, Belai 

. Whiteford, Whiteford. 

. Wittles, Balto. Fidelity Wh. Co., Baltimore. 
Whittington. Hopewell. 

. Webster, McCready & Webster, Chance. 

. Webster, Winfield Webster & Co., Vienna. 
field Webster, Winfield Webster & Co., Vienna. 
‘Webster, Cambridge. 

Webster, Webster-Butterfield Co., Baltimore. 
Webster-Butterfield Co., Baltimore. 
Wall, J. Langrall & Bro., Baltimore. 

. Warner, Carroll & Warner, McDaniel. 

. Wilson, Tranne Cang. Co., Trappe. 

. Weil and wife, Miller Bros. & Co., Baltimore. 
“Whiteford and sister, Whiteford. 

. Winebrenner, Baltimore. 

. White, W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Whitney and wife, Denton. 

. Woelper, W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 
“Wooley, Talbot Pkg. & Pres. Co., Easton. 

. Woolford, Woolford & Smith, Cambridge. 

Whiteford, Whiteford. 

Williams, W. Ma. Ry. Co., Baltimore. 
. Waidner, ‘Wm. Numsen & Sons, Baltimore. 
Wilson, G. A. Bounds Co., Hebron. 
haley, Seaside Cang. Co., Ocean City. 

Welden, H. F. Hemingway & Co., Baltimore. 
eber, Plum Point Cang. Co., Plum Point. 
. Wilson, Hebron. 

. Wheatley, Eldorado Pkg. Co., Eldorado. 
Wilson, & Messick, Ingleside. 
‘Webster, Ss. Todd & Bro., Baltimore. 


gas 


Webster, East New “Market. 
. J. Whaley, Berlin. 
. E. Wright, Airy Pkg. Co., Choptank. 
ie Webster, Webster- Butterfiel Co., Baltimore. 
. E. Wright, Aberdeen. 
. L. Wright, Federalsburg. 
. J. Wright, Choptank Cang. Co., Choptank. 
a Wooters, Talbot Pkg. & Pres. Co., Easton. 
Wrightson, Easton 
. G. Winterbottom, Phillips Pkg. Co., Cambridge. 


veland White, Salisbury. 


. E. Williams, W. Md. Ry. Co., Baltimore. 
. Wacker, Charles Wacker Co., Baltimore. 

A. Wagner, Martin Wagner Co., Baltimore. 
.W. T. Webb, Vienna. 
Wrightson, Easton. 
. F. Waters, Baltimore. 

W. W. Boyer & Co., Baltimore. 


. Wilkinson, Belair. 
Whittington, Hall & Whittington, Marion. 
Tight and wife, Airey Pkg. Co., Airey. 
ebster, Hurlock. 
. White, Powellsville, Powellsville. 
Weaver, Greensboro. 
‘hisner, Monocacy Valley Cang. Co., Frederick. 
Weil and wife, Sonneborn Sons, Inc., Baltimore. 
ells, Platt & Co., Baltimore. 
; Webster, Calvary rks. Co., lair. 
. Willing, J. W. Willing & = Nanticoke. 
Y Wagner’ Martin Magner Co., Baltimore. 
| Wright and wife, Choptank Cang. Co., Cho = 
. Waddell, James Wallace Pkg. Co., Cambri 
. Watkins and La gl St. Michaels. 
. Wheatley, Finchville. 
. Wheatley, Finchville. 
Whittington and wife, Marion Station. 
ertz and wife, A. B. Gentz Co., Lineboro. 
. Williams, Salisbury. 
. Yingling, Smith- Yinglind Co., Westminster. 
. Young, Louis Grebb Co.. Baltimore. 
. Zact, “Bob’s Register,” Baltimore. 
. Young, “Bob’s Register,’’ Baltimore. 
Zoller & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


pleby, Johnson-Appleby Co., Boston. 
Clemmer & Conover, Boston. 


Crocher, ‘Crocher-Johnson Co. Boston. 

. BE. Folson, Brockton Public Market, Brockton. 
. Gillanders. E. T. Russell & Co., Boston. 

. M. Holt, Boston. 

i Ling, Ling Pkg. Co., Newburyport. 

. EB. Lyon, W. M. Flanders Co., Boston. 

. C. Miller, Boston Food Products Co., Boston. 
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Renter, W. Md. R. Co., Baltimore. 
Randolph, Baltimore. 
‘ 
7 
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THE Canning TRADE 


I. Peabody, Bo 

J. Piper, Fisheries Co., Boston. 

Mass. Inst. Technology, Boston. 
D. Stone, H. M. Holt Co., Boston. 

B. Tobey, Mason Co., Boston. 


MICHIGAN. 


. B. Cushman, National Grocer Co., eenneme. 

. H. Barrett, "Acme Pres. Co., Adria 

.B. Brotherton, Port Huron. 

. L. Bowman, C. H. Godfrey & Son, Benton Harbor. 
. 0. Edwards, Fremont Cang. Co., Fremont. 

A. Godfrey, Fruit Belt Cang. Co., Watervliet. 

. H. Grenell, Saginaw. 

a: Godfrey, Cc. H. Godfrey & Son, Benton Harbor. 
B. Gill, Central Lake Cang. Co., Central Lake. 


H. Gerhauser, ‘Co.. 
eo Fremont Cang. Co re 
Hathaway, Home Canning Co. Onlissfield. 
| oe W. R. Roach Co., Hart. 
. D. Howe, Bentel Pkig. & Gang. Co.. Bay City. 
; oo Sears, Nichols & Co., Pentwater. 
Knox, Wilson Pkg. Co., Jackson. 
ittell, Model Pkg. Co., Charlotte. 
. Lewellyn, Oceana Cang. Co., Shelby. 
. Mikesell, Mikesell & Co., Traverse City. 
. Miller, ae & Co., Traverse City. 
. Moore, H. Godfrey *& Son, Benton Harbor. 
. Poole, Mastean Cang. Co., Grand Rapids 
Robinson, Detroit Testing Laboratory, “Detroit. 
. Spatz, Spatz Pickling Co., Saginaw. 
. Roach, W. R. Roach & Co., Ha rt 
ie "Silk, Williams Bros. Co.. Detroit. 
Suley, W. R Roach & Co., Hart, Mich. 


Thomas and wife, Thomas Cang. Co., Grand Rapids. 


Ross, Wilson Pkg. Co., Jackson. 
a4 Wilson, Wilson Pkg. Co., Jackson. 
. Wiegand, Mikesell & Co., Traverse City. 


MINNESOTA. 


. N. Auran, Minnetonka Cang. Co., St. Bonifacius. 
S % Bender, J. H. Allen & Co., St. Paul. 
. Camerson, Stone-Ordean- Weils oe. Duluth. 
. H. Hegerle, Minnetonka Cang. Co. St. Bonifacius. 
. Ojanpera, Cokato Cang. Co., Coka 
. A. Parker, Rust-Parker- Martin a Duluth. 


MISSOURI. 


. M. Canter, Scudder-Gale Wh. Grocer Co., St. Louis. 
. A. Kliefoth, Kroeger-Amos-Jaines & Co., St. Louis. 
. C. Lunt, Kansas City. 

.W. Wade, Springfield Cang. Co., Springfield. 


NEBRASKA. 


. E. Coytentell, Atlantic Cang. Co., Fremont. 

. W. Lewis, Blair Cang. Co., Blair. 

. F. Martin, Blair Cang. Co., Blair. 

* | Rourke, Grand Island Cang. Co., Grand Island. 


NEW JERSEY. 


nderson, Rio Grande Pkg. Co., Rio Grande. 
. Adams, The Canister Co., Phillipsburg. 
. Ayars, C. B. Ayars Cang. Co., Bridgeton. 
. Boultinghouse, Curtice Bros. Co., Woodstown. 
. Bennett, Curtice Bros. Co., Woodstown. 
. Brick, Crosswicks. 
Brick, Crosswicks. 
. Bucklin, Phalanx. 
. H. Brakley, Bordentown. 
. Crine, Crine Pkg. & Seed Co.. Morganville. 
. Cosier, Jr., Stathem-Cosier & Co., Newport. 
. Codbaugh, Jos. Campbell Co., ncamden. 
” Cosier, Stathem-Cosier & Co., Newport. 
* DeSule, Jos. Campbell Co., Camden. 
. Diament, John BE. Diament Co., Cedarville. 
. Dorrance, Jos. Campbell Co., Camden. 
. Davies, Leesburg. 
. Deering, Jos. Campbell Co., Camden. 
. Edwards, Bridgeton. 
. Fox, Salem Supply Co., Salem. 
. Fitz Randolph, Trenton. 
. Fobb, Fogg-Hires Co., Salem. 
arrett, Franco-American Food Co., Jersey City. 
Hurff, Swedesboro. 
appersett, Joseph Campbell Co., Camden. 
Hinchman, Haddonfield. 
. Hires, Fogg-Hires Co., Salem. 
Hammell, Delanco. 
. Hall, Joseph Campbell Co., Camden? 
Kyger, Jos. Campbell Co.. Camden. 
. Lutz, J. V. Sharp Cang. Co., Williamstown. 
Bridgeton. 
Lanning, Wm. Lanning & Son, Bridgeton. 
‘ieee, Jos. Campbell Co., Camden 
4 Mayhew, Fruit Farm Pres. Co., Cedarville. 
Northrut, Morris Cang. Co., Lambertville. 
“o ‘Diament, J. E. Diament Co., Tuckahoe. 
Pritchard, Bridgeton. 
L. Griffin, John V. Sharp Cang. Co., Williamstown. 


Charlies Raab, Williamstown 


W. 


E. 
L. 


Shay, Bridgeton Cond. Milk Co., Bridzcton. 
Reberts, Curtize Bros. Co., Woodstock. 
. C. Sawyer and wife, The Allvine Co. -., Norma. 
H. Shimp, Shimp & Barris, Canton. 
Shimp, Edmund Shimp Co., Hancock Bridge. 
F. Smith, Salem. 
% Stevens, Stevens Bros., Cedarville. 
. T. Stevens, Stevens Bros., Cedarville. 
L. Stevens, Stevens Bros., Cape May. 
a. Stout, Hopewell Valley Cang. Co., Hopewell. 
. §. Snow den, opewell Valley Cang. Co. opewell. 
. G. Trie, State Board of Health, Trento 


F. P. Van Note, A. C. Soper Co., Farmingdale. 
Cc. O. Whitaker, Fairton Cang. Co., Fairton. 

J. S. Watson, Watson & Simkins, ‘Alloway 

. A. Woodward. Morris Cang. Co., Lambertville. 
. S. Wheeler, Jos. Campbell Co., "Camden. 


NEW YORK. 


A. M. Adams, Sodus Cang. Co., Sodus. 
E. Baker, Wilson Cang. Co., Mexico. 
H. §. Barker, Springville Cang. Co., Springville. 
R. H. Burtt, Alart & McGuire Co., Brooklyn. 
H. Burden, ‘Cazenovia Cang. Co., Cazenovia, 
B. L. Bensley. Snringville Cang. Co., Springsville. 
D. E. Baldauft, Hamburg Cang. Co.. Hamburg. 
R. Bewley, Lockport Cang. Co., Lockport. 
a Bergan, Armour & Co., Geneva. 
G. A. Burnham, Edgett- Burnham Co., Newark. 
W. A Buckmeister, Twitchell- Champlain Co., Wolcott. 
F. Blizzard, Borden’s Cond. Milk Co., New York. 
- G. Bailey, Fort Stanwix Cang. Co., Rome. 
M. Beswick, Curtice Bros. Cang. Co., Bergen. 
C w. Barber, Le Roy Cang. Co., Le Roy. 
% Burkhard, Jr., Thos. Burkhard Co., Inc., New York. 
H. Beckmann, New York. 
H. Brown, Rochester. 
Barrett, American Groene, New York. 
W. Clubb, Porto Rico Cang. Co., New York. 
Cc. S. Cobb, Cobb Pres. Co., Fairport. 
A. H. Cobb, Cobb Pres. Co., Fairport. 
L. A. Colton and wife, Seneca Kraut & Pickling Co., Geneva. 
H. H. Classen, A. C. Soper Co.. New York. 
D. G. Cronin, ‘Gorman & Co., New York. 
S. L. Crawford, Nat'l. Food Mfegrs. Laboratory, Rochester. 
S. Dodge, Wayland Cang. Co., Wayland 
FE. F. Dilworth, Gordon & Dilworth, New York. 
FE. Deck, Curtice Bros. Co., Berg 
K. M. Davies, K. M. Davies & = Williamson. 
R. r- Decker, Batavia Cang. Co., Batavia. 
E. DeBott, Geneva Pres. Co. Geneva. 
W. * Durand W. O. Durand Kraut Co., Canandaigua. 
J. DeBott, Geneva Pres. Co.. Geneva. 
Cc. 0. Doxsee, J. H. Doxsee & Sons, New York. 
J.B. Dickinson, Corby Commission Co., New York. 
. Ely, Jr., Austin-Nichols Co., New York. 
Rr. Evans, Olney & Flovd, Westernville. 
H. Fortmiller, Edgett-Burnham Co.. Newark. 
F. French, Fredonia Pres. Co., Fredonia. 
C. Flint, Richland Co., Richland. 
Foye, Monree County Cang. Co., Brockport. 
. P. Forte, Beech Nut Pkg. Co., Canajoharie. 
E. Flynn, Edgett-Burnham Co., Newark. 
F. Floyd ‘and wife, Olney & Floy d. Westernville. 
S. Foster, oe State Pickling Co., Phelns. 
F. Golémark, Norther: Me. Pkg. Co., New York.| 
X. Gove-s, Borden’s Cond. Milk Co., New York. 
Gudridge, Hamburg Cang. Co., Akron. 
Gebbie, Mohawk Cang. Co., Wayland. 
J. Griffith, Xtittville Cang. Co.. Stittville. 
. M. Gladding, Borden’s Cond. Milk Co., New Yor 
. J. Hetehler ana wife, Franklinville Cang. Co.. Pranklinville. 
. H. Howard, Borden’s Cond. Milk Co.. New York. 
. 'T. Howard, Howard & Morse, New York. 
. Hatfield, Utica ane. Co., Utica. 
Haviland, Camden. 
Hunt, Cherry Creek Cang. Co., Cherry Creek. 
Hunt, Oswego Pres. Co., Oswego. 
Hopkins, Hemlock Lake Cang. Co., Hemlock. 
. Hubbard, Canastota. 
. Hecht, Austin, Nichols & Co., a York. 
a B. Hudson, Hudson & Co., Holl ey. 
L. T. Hallett and wife, Beech-Nut Pkg. Co., Rochester. 
Hudson. Hudson & Co., Mattituck. 
R. Hudson, Hudson & Co., Mattituck. 
F. 5 Hoffman, Chamber of Commerce, Rochester. 
. C. Halstead, Yager & Halstead, Cortland. 
Herman, "New York . 
W. R. Halstead, Yager & Halstead, Cortland. 
. Hall, Winter & Pronhet Cang. Co., Mt. Morris. 
. Hemingway, H. C. Hemingway & Co., Syracuse. 
. Hemingway, H. C. Hemingway & Co., Syracuse. 
Hanrahan, New York. 
onehur, Borden’s Cond. Milk Co., poeeien. 


. 8. Johnson, J. H. Doxsee & Sons, "New York. 
. W. Jones and wife, Charles Leffler & Co., “Breokiyn, 
8S. Johnson, Fredonia Pres. Co. Model City. 

Brooklyn. 


Kittelberger, Webster Cang. & Pres. Co., Webster. 
|. Kimmel, Cohocton Cang. Co., Cohocton. 
Keeney, LeRoy Cang. Co., Le Roy. 
immel, Cohocton Cang. Co., Cohocton. 

. LeMay, S. Ecomstock & Co., Newark. 

. Luke, Sherman Cang. & Pres. Co., Sherman. 
Lynn, Rochester. 

. Lewis, Naboth 

. Lowe, LeRoy Cang. Co., oy. 

. Lunnin, Naboth 
essner, 
enlendyke, W. Clark Co., Rochester. 

Nichols & Co., New York. 
. Malcolm, W. B. Malcolm & Co., Marion. 

Moulton, Phoenix 
yer, A. J. Tanner Co., Oakfield. 
felvin, Buffalo. 

Merville, J. F. White Co., Mt. Morris. 
. Morris, Cohocton Cang. Co., Wayland. 

. McGuire, Alart & McGuire Co., New York. 
aor and wife, Fredonia Pres. Co., Wilson. 
Mills, Charles T. Howe & Co., New "York. 

oritz, New York. 

. Morgan, Hudson & Co., Holly. 

icCallum, New York 

. Nagle, Fredonia Pres. Co.» Modeltown. 

. Neal, Curtice Bros. Co., Bergen. 

’ North, North & Dalzell, New Yor 

. Olney and wife, Olney '& Floyd, —, 


| 


= 
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. Olney, Olney & Floyd, Westernville. 
Osborne, Honeoye Falls. 

. Olney, Olney & Floyd, Westernville. 
Palmer, ee & Burnham Co., Newark. 
. Perry, O. Perry & Son, Manlius. 
Pfister, J. Pfister & Co., 


Pratt, K. M. & co. Williamson. 
Pratt, Peck & Pratt, Hilton. 

Pullen, Babbit, Inc., New York. 
Pierce, Hamburgh Cang. Co., Hamburg. 
Prophet, Winters & Prophet. Cang. Co., Mt. Morris. 
- Quealy, J. J. Quealy Brkg. Co., Buffalo 

. Rindge, Borden’s Cond. Milk Co., New York. 
. Rowe, Atlanta Cang. Co., Atlanta. 

Raulston, Brooklyn. 

ogers, Borden’s <a. Milk Co., New York. 
‘oyston, T. W. Co., New York. 
. Schnepper, Pa. Co., New York. 

. Salter & Wife, Salter Cang. Co., North Rose. 
Salisbury, Orieans County Cang. Co., Albion. 


Shaefer, Borden's Cond. Milk Co., New YYork. 
. Sharp, Hudson Cond. Milk Co., Hermon. 
» Wilson Cang. Co., Mexico. 


. Saunders, Hamburg Cang. Co., Buffalo. 

. Seybolt, Geneva Pres. Co., Geneva. 

Scoville, Constantia. 

Coville, Constantia. 

Sherman, New Hartford Cone. Co., Utica. 
nell, Oneida Community, Oneida. 

Smith, * J. Tanner Co., Oakfield. 

Smith, J. Tanner Co., Oakfield 

Smith, Cang. Co., Springville. 

. Smith, El Paso & So. Western System, New York. 
halita, Shalita Bros., New 

oper, A. C. Soper Co., New Yo 

. Sprague, Borden’s Cond. Milk Co, Brewster. 
eymonn, Hamburg Cang. Co., Hamburg. 
Storm, Stormville. 

Stilwell, Phoenix. 

. Sullivan, Austin Nichols Co., Inc., New York. 

‘ Tanner, Tanner Bros. Co., Oakfield. 

. Taylor, Borden’s Cond. Milk Co., New York. 

. Timms & Wife, Austin Nichols & Co., New York. 
“Tingle, Highland Orchards Co., Highland. 
Trundell, Newell & Trundell Co., Binghamton. 
I. Tuohey, Bishop-Babcock-Becker Co., New York. 
. Taylor, Borden’s Cond. Milk Co., New York. 

. Tufts, Canastota Cang. Co., Canastota. 

Thorn, Geneva Pres. Co., Geneva. 

Taber, Canastota Cang. Co., Canastota. 

halman, Clifton Cang. Co., Clifton. 

Taylor, Clifton Cang. Co., Clifton. 

— & Wife, Kemp-Day & Co., New York. 

. Tugwell, Fredonia Pres. Co., Wilson. 

Val ette, Francis Leggett & Co., New York 


Winslow, Alart & McGuire Co., New York. 

. Windholz, C. A. Windholz Co., Inc., Syracuse 
Wilhelm & Wife, Empire State Cang. Co., Rome. 
Weller, Hudson Cond. Milk Co., New York. 
Ward, Francis Leggett & Co., New York. 

. Wagemaker & wer Salter Cang. Co., North Rose. 
Wentworth, Lee Cang. Co., Hamilton. 

Wheeler, Yates County Cang. Co., Penn Yan. 
Young, Merchants Assn., New York. 


OHIO 


L. Bunnell, Leedsburg Cang. Co., Weynesville. 
R. Barnhart, Winorr Cang. Co., Circleville. 
A. Beedle, Darby Pkg. Co., Columbus. 

EB. Crampton and wife, Crampton & Son Co., Celina. 
Caldwell & Wife, Scioto Cang. Co., Circleville. 
W. Cambell, Conneaut Cang. Co., Conneaut. 

M. Carroll, cremeen, & Son Cang. Co., Celina. 

R. Cooper & Wife, E. A. Ritty Cang. Co., Dayton. 
R. Chase, Mason Cang. Co., Cincinatti. 

M. Crites, C. E. Sears & Co., Circleville. 

Ebner, Bellevue Kraut & Pickling Co., Bellevue. 
F. Everland, care of G. H. Eveland, Miamiville. 
A. Green, Nat'l Assn., Retail Grocers, Cleveland. 

W. Gandrew, Mason *Cang. Cincinnati. 

Haller & Wife, Sears & Nichols Co., Pentwater. 
A. Fishbaugh, C. E. Sears & Co., Summitt Sta. 
F. Haserot, Haserot Canneries Co., Cleveland. 

Ww. Harbauver, The Harbauer Co., Toledo. 

Jacobs, The Toledo. 

Inskeep, McCoy ae, , Urbana. 

H. Kline, Housum race’ Co., Cleveland. 

J. Kimball, Clyde Kraut Co., Clyde. 

Ww. Pressing Co., Norwa alk. 

. Latom, John Wildi Eyvap. Milk Co., Columbus. 
. MeDonald & Wife, Hlyria Cang. Co., Elyria. 
you Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe. 
Montgomery, John Wildi Evap. Co., Columbus. 
MeFurlin, Sears & Nichols Co., 

. Northup, McCoy Cang. Co., Urbar 

Nichols, Sears & Nichols ‘Co., Chillicothe. 
Orr, Winorr, Cang. Co., Circleville. 

Owens, Valley Co., Lebanon. 

. Pressing Co., W. Pressing Cang. Co., Norwalk. 
. Pressing, Dressing” ‘Cang. Co., Norwalk. 

C. Pedédicord, Fayette Cang. Co., Washington C. H. 
Richeldorfer, Fairfield Cang. Co., Amanda. 

H. Riggs, The Riggs Co., E. Liverpool. 
Reichelderfer, Fairfield Cang. Co., Circleville. 

B. Rogers, Dodds Cang. 0., Lebanon. 
Reichelderfer, Fairfield Cang. Cy 

T. Perkins, Webster Mfg. Co., 

H. Schadle, Sears & Nichols Co. 
Shade, C. E. Sears Co., Canal Winchester. 

J. Scheid, Eaton Cang. Con Eaton. 

E. Smith, Esmeralda Cang Circleville. 

A. Sears, Sears & Nichols bnillicothe. 


Van Kimryk, Fruit Belt Pres. Co., East Williamson. 


THE Canning TRADE 


. M. Shook & Wife, Urbana Cang. Co., Urban 
. Schenkel and wife, Sears & Nichols Co., Chilliclothe. 


. H. Ritter and wife, P 


R 


E Slessman and wife, Fremont Kraut Co., Fremont. 
D. Stricker, Stricker Bros. Cang. Co., Dayton. 


. Satterfield, Gypsum Cang. Co., Port Clifton. 


Shade, C. E. Sears & Co., Canali Winchester. 


. H. Sears, Sears & Nichols Co.. Chillicothe. 


Thurlow, The Warbauer Co., Toledo. 

Weller, J. Weller Co., Cincinnati. . 
T. Warner, New Wooster Pres. Co., Wooster. 

Wider, Ohio Dairy Co., Toledo. 


. Wittikink, Gypsum Cang. Co., Port Clinton. 


0. Walton, Kiser & Hoe Co., Columbus. 

A. Warner, New Wooster Pres. Co., Wooster. 

H. Warner, New Wooge Pres. Co., Wooster. 

R. Weachter, Jr., Colter Cang. Co., Mt. Washington. 


. W. Wilder and w Kraut Co., Clyde. 


OREGON. 


. P. Kendall, Sanbern-Cutting Co., Astoria. 
J. Reynolds, Ore.-Wash.-Calif. Salmon Pkrs. Assn., Portland. 
. Rupert, Eugene Fruit Growers’ Assn., Eugene. 


E. Tallant, Tallant-Grant Pkg. Co., Astoria. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


G. Anderson, Atmore & Son, Philadelphia. 
Atmore, Atmore & Son, Philadelph Iphia. 
Auchenbach, W. Auchenbach & Son, Pottstown. 
L. Acker, Finley- weed Co., Philadelphia. 

J. Burns, Codoru 


. A. Betlinger, B. r. Shriver Co., Littlestown. 


Bayer, A toona. 
Boone and wife, Comly & Flanigan, Philadelphia. 
H. Cope, Lancaster. 
H. Cope, Lancaster. 
Cruikshank, Jr., Cruikshank Bros. Co., Pittsburg. 
Chance, R. C. Chance’s Sons, Philadelphia. 
A. Carey, Null & Carey, Philadelphia. 
Comegys, James & Co., Philadelphia. 
Colgan, Smith & Colgan, Philadelphia. 
Crawford, Robinson & Crawford, Philadelphia. 
Dice, Pittsburgh. 
W. Devilbiss, Stewartstown 
W. Duckwall, National Canners’ Laboratory, Aspinwall. 
Edmonds, Philadelphia. 
Notingham. 


D. 
F Frost, B. P. Miller & Co., Lancaster. 


Fox, Githems-Rexsamer & Co., Philadelphia. 
H. Garrahan and wife, Garrahan Cang. Co., Luzerne. 
R. Galbreath, Delta. 
Grater, Charles Thaw & Son, Philadelphia. 


ws 


Hyson, Bridgeton. 
Hefferm, York. 

Hendley, Philadelphia. 

Hershey, Spring Grove. 

Hilliard, Butler. 

Hershey, Spring Grove. 

Hollinger, Philadelphia. 

Hahn, Thomas Roberts & Co., Philadelphia. 4 
Ingraham, Continental Con. Miik Co., Mill Hall. 

Kurtz, Reading. 


. P. King, Peach Bottom. 


Philadelphia. 
. Kirlin, Reading. 
Pittsburgh. 
Knoll, Readin ng. 


- ,Klingenhofter, F. W. Schuster & Co., Pittsburgh. 


King, Peach Bottom. 
G. Levin, S. H. Levin’s Sons, Philadelphia. 
G. Lehman, Pittsburgh. 
Labor, Heye Bros. Co., Philadelphia. 


. Myers, Spring Grove. 


. EB. Morris, David Morris & Son, Philadelphia. 
r. Miller, Reading. 
. Musselman, Orrtanna Cang. Co., Orrtanna. 


. L. Maul, Wm. Numsen & Sons, York. 

Middleton, Philadelphia. 

J. McCormick, Philadelphia. 

T. Matlock, James & 0., Philadelphia. 

M. McLaughlin, North East Pres. orks, North East. 
V. Mason, Pittsburgh Terminal Wh. Co., Pittsburgh. 
T. Nuskey, Philadelphia. 

Nusbaum, P. E. Sharpless Co., Philadelphia. 

B. Page, Continental Con. Milk Co., Mill Hall. 

D. Rusher, Co., Kingsdale 


Roberts, Philadelphia. 
G. Ruff, Delta. 

C. Smith, Airville. 

Ross, Woodbine. 

. Ritter, P. J. Ritter Conserve Co., Philadelphia. 
Rosenberry, Grantham Pickling Go. Grantham. 

. Smith, High Rock. 

Spence, Continental Cond. Milk Co., Mill Hall. 
Sembower, Orr & Sembower, Inc., Reading 

Sharpless, P. E. Sharpless Co., Philadelphia. 
Schuster, F. W. Schuster & Co., Pittsburgh. 

Smith, Fawn Grove. 

Schneider and wife, Schneider Bros. & Co., Mt. Carmel. 
Sprout, Philadelphia. 

chmitz, Heye Bros. Co., Philadelphia. 

. Snyder, eS Snyder & Sons, Delta. 

” Snyder, T . T. Snyder & Sons, Delta. 

Sterner, Codorus Cang. of Codorus. 

. Sterner, Codorus Cang. Codorus. 

Thompson and wife, 

. Thrasher, Jr., Thomas Roberts & Co., Philadelphia. 
Vandergrift, Philadelphia. 

Woods, Pittsburgh. 

. Musselman, Musselman Cang. Co., Biglerville. 

Walter, Pittsburgh. 

Washington, James & Washington, Philadelphia. 
Winebrenner, Jr., D. E. Winebrenner Co., Hanover. 
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. Graves, Pa., N. J. and Del. Wh. Grocers’ Assn., Philadelphia. 


Ritter Conserve Co., Philadelphia. 


j 


A. 


Wittenberg, Philadelphia Pickling 
P. Wallace, Spaulding & Metcalf, Philad — 
E. Winebrenner, Sr., D. EB. Winebrenner ‘o., Hano 

P. Worthman, Stohrers-Keystone Pickle Wis Philadelphia. 
H. Zeliff, Philadelphia. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
L. Johnson, Arthur L. Johnson Co., Providence, R. I. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
W. Douthitt, Big Stone Cang. Co., Big Stone City, 8S. D. 


TENNESSEE. 


H. Anderson and wife, Anderson Pkg. Co., Bristol. 
. T. Moore, Southern Pkg. Co., Cleveland. 

Ys Nagle, Union City Cang. Co., Union City. 

Page, Nashville. 

Stokely, Stokely Bros. Co., Newport. 

Stokely, Stokely Bros. Co., Newport. 

> Woolwine, H. 8. Woolwine & Co., Nashville. 


TEXAS. 
Ratcliff, Ratcliff Chili & Cang. Co., Fort Worth. 


UTAH. 


. Adams, Banner Cang. Co., Ogden. 

* Anderson, Morgan Cang. €o., Morgan. 
Anderson, Morgan Cang. Co., Morgan 

M. Barnes, Kaysville Cang. Co., Kaysville. 
Clark, Twin Peaks Cang. Co., Murray. 

Craig, Salt Lake Valley Cang. Co., Ogden. 
Herrington, Utah Cang. Co., Ogden. 

Leavitt, Utah Cang. Co., Ogden. 

Mann, "Woods Cross Cang. Co., Woods Cross. 
Miller, Twin Peaks Murray. 
Parker, Star Cang. Co., Ogden. 

. Pierce, Brigham City ee Co., Brigham City. 
Rodman, William Craig & Sons Cang. Co., Roy. 
tringham, Woods Cross my Co., Woods Gross. 
Wright, Wright-Whittier Co., Ogd en. 


VERMONT. 


. Demeritt, Demeritt & Palmer Pkg. Co., Waterbury. 
. Demeritt, Demeritt & Palmer Pkg. Co., Waterbury. 


VIRGINIA. 


. Allen, King & Queen Pkg. Co., Ewe f & Queen C. H. 
. Dagby, Mantapike Cang. Co., King & Queen C .H. 
Bonsack, Bonsack. 
. Buhrman, J. B. Buhrman & Son, Gala. 

Bolton, Fincastle. 

wie, Ridgedale Pkg. Co., Bedford City. 

Courtney, Mundy Poin t. 

. Chilton and wife, Taft Fish Co., Inc., Taft. 

. Clements, H. M. Clements Cang. Co., Lee Hall. 

. Davis, W. F. Davis & Son, Mobjack 

. Dameron, W. A. Damerson & Bro., Weem 

Dawson, National Fruits Products Co., Rineassite. 
DeShields, Essex Pkg. Co., Tappahannock. 

Daniel Pkg. Co., Amberg 

Digg Cc. W. Antrim & Sons, 


wi 


Sewee Little Bay Pkg. Co., White Stone. 

S. Fleet, Hart & Fleet, Wake. 

H. Fallin, Toano. 

P. Grineis, Grinels & Grinels, Grinels. 

A. George, J. R. George & Bro., Irvington. 

H. Gresham, Essex Pkg. Co., Tappahannock. 

i Gillespie, Bedford City. 

W. Hurley, Urbanna. - 

P. Hockman, Shenandoah. - 

F. Huddleston, Huddleston Cang. Co., Thaxton. 

H. Hubbard, Taft Fish Co., Inc., Taft. 

H. Holme and wife, Waddington & Holme, Naylors. 

Cc. Ikenberry, H. C. Ikenberry & Co., Cloverdale. 

E. Kriete, Dunnsville. 

Layman, Roanoke 

Lefew, Richmond. 

W. Layman and wife, John W. Layman . Son, Troutville. 
F. Layman and wife, John W. Layman & Son, Troutville. 
Cc. Lewis, Hopkins. 

L. Moyer, Luray Cang. Co., Luray. 


W. Moore, McMenamin & Co., Hampton. 
. McMenamin, McMenamin & Co., Hampton. 

. Moomaw, John C. Moomaw Co., Cloverdale. 

. Miller, D. H. Miller & Co., Moneta. 

. Moomaw, Cloverdale. 

. Murray, Roanoke. 

. Moyer, W. T. Moyer & Sons, Luray. 

. Neale, Clay brook & Neale Pkg. Co., Bowlers Wharf. 
ointdexter, Laurel Industrial School, Richmond. 
. Pittman, Luray Cang. Co., Luray. 

Ranson, McMenamin & Co., 
aphael, Bedford City 
Northumberland Potomac Pkg. Co., Sunnybank. 
arp, rps 

. Saunders, Wright & Saunders, Bedford City. 
. Simpson, Old Va. Orchard Co., Front Royal. 
. Stansbury, Stansbury Cang. Co., Walkerton. 
. Smiley, W. L. Smiley & Sons, Roanoke. 

. Stiff, Busby. 

. Scott, Pkg. Co., 

. Sledd, J. H. bw 4-3 & Co., Richmond. 
A. & B. F. Shaver, Troutville. 

. Smiley, F. i: Smiley & Sons, Newport News. 
Slack, "Lewis Hubbard Slack Co. . Norfolk. 
. Thomas, Weems. 

. Taylor, Stansbury Cang. Co., Walkerton. 

. Thompson, C. W. Antrim & Sons, Richmond. 
. Taylor, Hallwood. 

. Weeks, Roanoke. 

. Waddington and wife, Waddington and Holme, Naylors. 
. Wright, W a 4 & Saunders, Bedford City. 
Mills, Palm 
jarden, "Hazel Hill Cang. Co., Fredericksburg. 


OF 
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WASHINGTON. 


M. Freeman and wife, Puget Sound and Alaska Salmon Canners’ Asso- 


ciation, Seattle 

. J. Gorman, Gorman & Co., Seattle. 

Hardenberg, Pacific Coast Cond. Milk Co., 
McCaffray, National Canning ra Olympia 

"Pelton, National Canning Co., Olympia, 

~ Paulhamus, Puyallup & Sumner F. G. Assn., Puyallup. 

. A. Stuart, Pacific Coast Cond. Milk Co., Seattle. 

FF Varny, Puyallup & Sumner F. G. Assn., Puyallup. 

. Wallich, Bureau of Fisheries, Seattle. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


. W. Atkinson, Berkeley Springs. 

. O. Alexander, McMechen Pres. Co., Wheeling. 
-D. Beeler, Beeler & Allemong, Berkeley Springs. 


Brooks, Martinsburg. 
Grove, Cross Roads Cang. Co., eed Springs. 
Gulland, Gulland-Clarke ‘0., Elkin 
Householder, Cross Roads Cang. Berkeley Springs. 
. W. Herscher, Lewis, Hubbard & Co., Charleston. 
. 'T. Householder and wife, Cross Roads Cang. Co., Berkeley Springs. 
. 8. Hoalmall, Ridersville Cang. Co., Berkeley Spri ings. 
. Lowman, Sieepy Creek Cang. Co., Sleepy Creek. 
. Noland, Great Cacapon. 
Noland, Great Cacapon. 
Phelps, J. H. Phelps Sons., Berkeley Springs. 
. Rockwell, Sleepy Creek Cang. Co., Sleepy Creek. 
Rockwell, Berkeley Springs. 
yi Rice, Berkeley Springs. 
H. Smith, Parkersburg. 
Ww. Silver, "Keyser Cang. Co., Keyser. 
Spielman and wife, Stotlers Gress Roads. 


WISCONSIN. 


- H. Ames and wife, Markesan Cang. Co., Markesan. 
“M. Bellack, Columbus Cang. Co., Columbus. 
A. Burr, Waterloo Cang. Co., Waterloo. 
B. Babbitt, Progressive Cang. Co., Columbus. 
P. Babbitt, Wausau Cang. Co., Wausau. 
H. Beilharz, P. Hohenadel, Co., 
B. Chatham, Lowell Cang. Co., "Lowe 
. A. Christensey, Cumberland Gang. [. Cumberland. 
. EB. Coxshall and wife, Fairwater Cang. Co., Markesan. 
. Cram, Beaver Cang. Co., Randolph. 
Dufties, Markesan Cang. Co., Markesan. 
Ww. Deniger, Badger Cang. Co., Beaver Dam. 
Duffies, Markesan Cang Co., Markesan. 
. Eimon, Twohy- Eimon Mercantile Co., Superior. 
. Fuhremann, Sun Prairie Cang. Co., Sun Prairie. 
. C. Friday and wife, a Cang. Co., Beaver Dam. 
. Grells and wife, Prairie City Cang. Co., Prairie due Chien. 
. F. Hullet, Beaver Cang. Co., Randolph. 
. K. Harlow, Wis. Cond. Milk Co., Burlington. 
. W. Hutchinson and wife, Bonnie Mead Cang. Co., Randolph. 
. B. Huenink, Dutch Cang. Co., Cedar Grove. 
; Huenink, Dutch Cang. Co., Cedar Grove. 
. C. Leitsch and wife, Columbus Cang. Co., Columbus. 
. MeInty re, National Cond. Milk Co., New London. 
-- B. McCanna, Wis. Cond. Milk Co., Burlington. 
. F. Nieman, Milwaukee River Cang. Co., Cedarsburg. 
i Norton, Pacific Coast Cond. Milk Co., Berlin. 
Owen, Prairie View Cang. Co., Randolph. 
. Reynolds ‘and wife, Reynolds Pres. Co., Randolph. 
. Schorer, Sauk City Cang. Co., Sauk City. 
a Siebert, ‘Watertown Cang. Co., Watertown. 
. H. Smith and wife, Grand River Cang. Co., Warkesan. 
. Thomas, Prairie View Cang. Co., Rand olph. 
. A. Yunker and wife, Fairwater Cang. Co., Markesan. 
Wedilitz, Wisconsin Cang. Co., Manitowoc. 


CANADA. 


. Allan, Trent Valley Canners, Trenton, Ont. 
. 8. Kyle, Trent Valley Canners, Trenton, Ont. 
. B. Campbell, Montreal. 
. N. Bedell, Waupun Cang. Co., Ontario. 
. J. Clark, ‘Montreal. 
Clark, Montreal. 
. M. Chapman, Glencoe Cang. Co., Glencoe. 
a Danheiser, New Burford Cang. Co., Burford, Ont. 
Davidson, Thomas Davidson Mfg. ’Co., Montreal. 
R. Drynan, Dominion Canners, Hamilton, Ont. 
Sx Ellis, Dominion Canners, Hamilton, Ont. 
. P. Eby, Trent Valley Canners, Toronto. 
Furman, British Canadian Canners, Highgate. 
F. Flynn, Garden City Cang. Co., St. Catharine. 
Fuller, ‘Dominion Canners, Hamilton. 
. TI. Gahan, Ontario Canners, Ltd., Sarnia, Ont. 
 § McGillivroy, Dept. Agriculture of Canada, Ottawa. 
Innes, Dominion Canners, Simcoe, Ont. 
. Jacobs, Oakville, Ont. 
. Lusk, Beaver Cang. Co., Ontario. 
Lytle, A. Lytle Co., Ltd., Toronto. 
“Lyt le, A. Lytle Co., Ltd., "Toronto. 
. Nairn, Canners, Hamilton. 
. Sanders, Exeter Cang. & Pres. Co., Exeter, Ont. 
ittle, McGregor, Ont. 
Smith, Oshawa Cang. Co., Oshawa. 
Dominion Canners, Ltd., Hamilton. 
. Smith, Oshawa Cang. Co., Oshawa. 
gh, Exeter Cang & Pres. Co., Exeter. 
Todd, Dominion Canners, Ltd., Grimsby. 
a. Todd and wife, Grimsby, Ont. 
Watts, Thames Cang. Co., Thamesville, 
fagstaffe, Wagstaffe, Ltd., Hamilton. 
Williamson, Picton, Ont. 
. Watson, Trent Valley Canners, Trenton. 
. Whittall, A. * Whittall Co., Montreal. 
. Whittali, A. R. Whittall Co., Montreal 


SOUTH AMERICA 
F. H. Walton, Hermann Krabb & Co., Buenos Aires, 8S. A. 
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MACHINERY MEN 


. E. Ayers, N. A. Smelting Co., Philadelphia. 
. BE. Aull, Coenen, Litho. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
e W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 
Charles M. Ams, } Ams Machine Co. + 
H. Addington, V.-P. Sprague Can’g hy Co., Chicago. 
John L. Alcock, Perfect Bottle Cap Co., Baltimore. 

A, Anderson, Torris Wold & Co. 
M. Aronson, E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N %? 
Thomas N. Anderson, American Can Co., Hamilton, Canada. 
Frank Achilli, American Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
W. W. Abell, ‘Crown Cork and Seal Co., Baltimore. 
. D. Ashton, Baker-Shippee Mfg. Co. 
. F. Angell, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
. A. Aaronson, Right System, Inc., Aberdeen, Md. 
. M. Augensen, Sanitary Can Co., 4 
David M. Ayars, Ayars Machine Co., Salem, 
Charles H. Ayars, Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N N. 
Maurice B. Ayars, Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. Z. 
. Alexander, Continental Can C ’ 
. P. Assman, V.-P. Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. 
BR. Abrams, Continental Can Co., Canonsburg, Pa. 
A. Anthony, American Can Co., New York. 
Amthor, Schaeffer & Budenberg Mfg. Co., 
+ Armstrong, American Can Co., New York. 
. Assman, Continental Can Co., —_ Chicago. 
‘The Goodell Co., Antrim, N. 
il Ams, Max Ams Machine’ Co., Mt. "Vernon, ae 
Armstrong, Worcester Salt ‘Co., 
S. Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


=m 


. 8. Brekumdy, American Can Co., New York. 

& Elroy Bush, Continental Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
George B. Bush, Continental Philadelphia. 
. A. Bedell, American Can 
Burke, Crown Cork and Baltimore. 

W. H. Brooks, Johnson-Morse Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Robert Blood, Continental Can Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


ang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
tg. & Litho. Co., Cleveland, O. 
ottle Cap Co., Baltimore. 
ottle Cap Co., Baltimore. 
Boyle Can Co., Baltimore. 
oyle Can Co., Baltimore. 
Buck, Boyle Can Co., Baltimore. 
Frank Brune, Boyle Can Co., Baltimore. 
Kk. Bethune, American Can Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
H. Baetjer, Crown Cork & Seal’ Co., Baltimore. 
H. L. Buckley, Hohman & Maurer Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
H. M. Bartley, H. J. Heinz Co. 
John Baker, Baker-Shippee 
H, A. Barnes, Right System, Inc., Aberdeen, Md. 
W. E. Blandford, Brown- Boggs Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
T. A. Brown, Brown- Bog 


Byrnes, C. 
Leland A. Sprague 
G. L. Badenharm, U. 8. P 


J. M. Birch, Perfect 


Charles J. Brooks 
J. Brooks, Jr., B 


Mig. Co., Los" Angeles. 


8 Con Hamilton, Ont. 


Berger, Can Co., Baltimere. 
Borgeson, American Can Co. 
W. Bennett, Ayars Machine 
- Butcher, Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
. Berryman, American Can Co., 


Beach, Worcester Salt Co. Now York. 
+ Brandan, Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
lenry A. Brehm, Balto. & Nov. Baltimore. 
. Baker, Western P. 
. Beach, Can Co., go. 
Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
i. Belding, Continental Mfg. 
ess, Continental Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
Crooks, Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
g 4 J. T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Baltimore. 
. Beschorman, National Lead Co., Cincinnati. 
, Chisholm-Scott Co., Cadiz, Ohio. 
‘ outhern Ry. Co., Baltimore. 
eonard Burbank, Jr., Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
. H. Brooks, American Can Co., Baltimore. 
Buck, Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
L. Brandon, Grasselli Chem. Co., 
Ww. Barnard, Barnard Seed Co., Chicago. 
Dz Blakeslee, Burden & Blakeslee, Cazenovia, N. 
. Butler, Economic Mchy. Co., 
J. Bolgiano & Son, Baltimore. 
. Brensinger, Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, N. 
Booth, Williams Sealing Corp., 
“Brelsford, Ruby Chemical Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
. Bolgiano, ¥ Bolgiano & Son, Baltimore. 
8. Benson, Anchor Cap Co., Brooklyn, 
. B. Brown, Anchor Cap Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Benedict, Worcester Salt Co., New York. 
Charles 0. Blee, Knapp Husker Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Charles Black, Knapp Husker Co., Roanoke, Ind. 
John Bawn, Pure Food Process Co., Baltimore. 
J. H. Banjen, Pure Food Process Co., Baltimore. 
D. E. Bennett, Morgan Machine Co., Rochester, N. Y 
. G. Barber, C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 
. M. Buck, Amer. Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Pitts 
Brown, American Can Co., Rochester, 
Ww. Blackstone, Fred H. Knap 
George Ww. Bones, American Can 
. V. Brooks, Brooks Solder & Metal Works, Baltimore. 
. B. Boyle, Boyle Can Co., Baltimore. 
H. Brand, Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Charies A. Boller, Stetcher Litho. Co., . ¥. 


Co., Salem, N. J. 


Waterbury, Conn. 


Co. Chicago. Il. 


Bentlich, 20th Century Machinery Co.. Rintwaukee, Wis. 
Baker, American Can C 
. E. Bruckner, U. 8S. Gauge 


he York tity. 


J. Vulean Detinning Co., New York. 


Bond, National Binding Mche. Co., New York Ge. 


Adriance Mche. Works, Inc., Brooklyn, N. 
W. H. Boshart, Owens Bottle Machine Co., Toledo, Ohio.» 


Cc 


© C. Conway, Continental Can Co., Inc., New York. 
W. A. Camp, West Disinfecting Co., New York. 

Charles J. Cary, American Label Co., Baltimore. 

A. P. Clark, American Can Co., New York City 

R. W. Crary, Crary Brokerage Co., Wauheshs, Wis. 

A. V. Crary, American Can Co., Chicago. 

R. E. Cotta, American Can Co., New York. 

H. L. Clark, Sec. Ohio Can Co., Cincinnati. 

J. 8. Cole, C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co.. Baltimore. 

Cc. W. Cook, American Can Co., Chicago. 

H. Me American Can Co., Chicago. 


. P. Chisholm, Chisholm-Scott, Co., Oakville, Ont. 
A. T. Carlin, Crowt Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore. 

n. E. Caldwell, American Can Co., Baltimore. 
C. F. Colbert, Colbert Canning Machinery Co., Baltimore. 
J. F. Connor, Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, | eS 
J. G. Coil, Frank Hamachek, Kew aunee, Wis. 
L. M. Chapman, West Disinfecting Co., New York. 
D. Corin, Anchor Cap Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. K. Coo er, Calvert Litho. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
E. J. W. Craig, U. S. Glass Co., Pittsburgh. 

. C. Campbell, Pure Food Process Co., Baltimore. 
Robert Crain, Pure Food Process Co., Baltimore. 
John Connolly, = J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
J. A. Caulfield, J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Tom Chisom, A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Newton Crane, Sprague Can . Meby. Co., Hoopeston, Il. 
W. Cassidy, Perfect Bottle ‘ap Co., Baltimore. 
J. B. Cassidy, Perfect Bottle Cap Co., Baltimore. 
E. R. Coulson, Sanitary Can Co., Niagara Falls, Ont. 
J. S. Carmer, Sanitary Can Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


L. Cunningham, Johnson- Morse Can Co., Ne ag W. Va. 


E. R. Crawford, McKeesport Tin Plate Co., McKeesport, Pa. 


Charles 8. Cochran, Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore. 
Graffien Cook, Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore. 
Q & Crockett, Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore. 
A. A. Carper, Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore. 
Cc. W. Cade, Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore. 
H. B. Camp, U. 8. Ptg. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
Harvey Coale, Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore. 
W. A. Cranwell, Continental Can Co., Inc., Baltimore. , 
Dan Cumamond, Continental Can Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
John Coyle, Continental Can Co., 

. S. Cooke, C. S. Harris Co., Rome, 

. J. Callahan, American Can Co., Salt a City, Utah. 
it G. Clark, New York City. ffl 

. Coffin, S. M. Ryder & Son, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Cremin, Garden City Laboratory, Chicago. 
. 8S. Cole, Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore. 

Croft, Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Carll, Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Crissey, N. C. R., Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Clarke, N. R. Tonawanda, ¢ 
Courtright, American Can Co., Baltimore. 
Coalheaver, Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Colbert Cang. Mchy. Baltimore. 

P. Claridge, Baltimore Enam. & Nov. Co., Baltimore. 
William Casey, Worcester Salt Co., New York Ci ty. 
L. R. N. Carvalho, New York City. 
F. J. Currie, Continental Can Co., Inc., New York. 


eT. Cranwell, Continental Can Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Wm. Cameron, Torris Wold & Co., Chicago. 
A. B. Clark, KE. B. Clark Seed Co., Milford, Conn. 
F. M. Clark, Clark Seed Co., Milford, Conn. 
yo L. Casler, Continental Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
. Coleman, Leonard Seed Co., Chi cago. 
W. ‘A. Chapman, Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Bc Se Coons-Mabbett Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
A. B. Cliff, U. S. Smelting Co., Philadelphia. 
Cearfoss, Southern Can Go, Baltimore. 
J. A. Colbert, Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Cc. B. Coe, D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Theo. Cobb, D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
James Crump, Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
T. E. Caak, Acme Steel Goods Co., Chicago. 
Cc. F. Caak, Acme Steel Goods Co., Chicago. 


ohn Dose elis, American Can Co., New York City. 
a ong Lumber Co., Baltimore. 
American Can New York Ci ty. 
P. Davies, Johnson-Morse Can Co., Wheeling, W. MG 
. DeAngelis, Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y 
. Dilliman, I. N. White, Mt. Morris, ay * 
. S. Dulaney, Perfect Bottle Ca Co., Baltimore. 
Dohme, Perfect Bottle Cap Co., Baltimore. 
. Donaldson, Pure Food Process Co., Baltimore. 
. Dickey, Pure Food Process Co., Baltimore. 
. Doty, Pure Food Process Co., Baltimore. 


. Deland, American Can Co., Fairport, N. 

. Dorp, Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., oN Ill. 
. Dewey, Fred H. Knapp Co., Westminster, Md. 
orsey, U. S. Ptg. & Litho. Co., Baltimore. 

. Daugherty, Boyle Can Co, Baltimore. 

. Downs, U. 8S. Can Co., Cincinnati. 

. Day, American Perforator Co., Chicago. 

. Davidson, Continental Can Co., Chicago, Ill. 
“Dewey, Cc. 8S. Harris Co., W ashington, D. 
M. BE. Dunkley, The Dunkle Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
..G. Dickerson, Chicago, II]. 

G. Dashiell, Colbert Cang. Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
George Dixon, Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

J. Daneker, Balto. Enam. & Nov. Co., Baltimore. 
Wm. Dail, National Lead Co., Cincinnati. 

Frank Dorn, J. M. Raffel Co.. Baltimore. 

N. M. Downey, So. Ry. Co., Baltimore. 


es Duemer, Hamilton Copper & Brass sae Hamilton, O. 
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. C. Doeller, Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Doeller, Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
. Doeller, Jr., Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
enry Doeller, Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
. B. Dresel, Phelps Can Co., Weirton, W. Va 
y Dickie, U. S. Ptg. & Litho. Co., New York City 


F. Dutton, American Can Co., New York. 
Frank Dahm, Pure Food Process Co., Baltimore. 


THE Canning TRADE 


. M. Davis, Phillips ‘Sheet & Tin Pilate Co., Philadeiphia. 


Frank Dalrymple, Phoenix-Hermetic Co. . New York City. 


J. J. Ennis, West Disinfecting Co., Washington, D. C. 


Wn. Ebeling, Baker- ee Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
ag Essing, Jr., McCormick & Co., Baltimore. 


. Elwood, Colonial Salt Co., ‘Akron, Ohio. 
. Elwood, Colonial Salt Co., Akron, Ohio. 
. Evans, Boyle Can Co., Baltimore. 


Englar, Continental Can Co., Baltimore. 
” Engelhart, Chicago Solder Co., Chicago. 
iam Eckholm, Leonard Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
K. Edwards, ir. Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
ohn Evans, A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
. G. Ensign, N. R. C., Tonawanda, A 
. C. Eickhorn, Victor Jar Co, Detroit, Mich. 


F 
y- Fuller, Continental Can Co., Chicago. 


F. G. Foss, American Can Co, New York ity 

R T. Foley, Dunston Litho. Co., Dunkirk, N. Y. 


els, Nipper Machine Co., Norma, N. J 


E Frommeyer, Schaefer & Budenberg Mtg Co, Brooklyn, N Y. 


L. Farrar, Fred H. 


Knapp Co., Westminster, Md. 


. Engleman, Fred H. Knapp Co., Westminster, Md. 


. Easton, Impervious Sheet Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


D. 
F. M. Friller, Amer. Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh. 


iS Ferrell, A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
James Fraley, Sprague Cang. Mehy. 
P. W. Fleischer, American Can Co., owt York City. 
H. Friedenwald, Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore. 
G. Fast, Crown Coak & Seal Co., Baltimore. 

F. V. Fernally, Right System, inc., Aberdeen, Md. 
Tom Flannighan, Continental Can Co., Baltimore. 


Hoopeston, Il. 


William C. Fennimore, Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Frank Flounders, Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
a. Be Fitzpatrick, N. R. C., Tonawanda, N. Y 


G. C. Fogweld, Jores & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 


H. L. Freas, General Electric Co., Baltimore. 
W. C. Frye, Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
J. G. Frick, Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Funk, Southern Can ’Co., Baltimore. 
L. A. Faber, U. 8. Smelting Co., Philadelphia. 
J. A. Fisher, Burt Machine Co, Baltimore. 

Lo 


uis Follet, Continental Can Co., Inc., Canonsburg, Pa. 


G 


. M. Giles, S. M. Ryder & Son, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
M. Gouch, American Can Co., Baltimore. 
Glassman, U. 8S. Ptg. & Litho., Baltimore. 
Graham, American Can Co., New York City. 
Gebring, Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Griffith, Ruby Chemical Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Gattien, Tacks Mfg. Co., Utica, ae A 
Ganz, Perfect Bottle Cap Co., Baltimore. 
Ganz, Perfect Bottle Cap Co., Baltimore. 
. A. Guthrie, Joseph Haller Co., Sheridanville, Pa. 


Gunts, Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore. 
Gosman, Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore. 
F. Garfat, Hogg & Lytle, Toronto, Ont. 

J. Graham, American Can Co., New York City. 
A. Gilbert, Right System, Inc., Aberdeen, Md. 
Giesc, American Can Co., Baltimore. 
Gough, American Can Co., Baltimore. 
Guelpa di pi, Max Ams Machine Co., 
M. Graham, Livington Seed Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Gray, Colbert Cang. Mchy. Co., Baltimore 
Guyer, Continental Can Co., 
Garman, Huntley Ffg. Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Geatty, J. T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Baltimore. 
Gibbs, Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Guelf, J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Gaven, National Lead Co., New York City. 
Gaddess, American Can Co., New York City. 
Grant, American Can Co., Chicago. 

Grimes, Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore. 
Gleason, Jr., Calvert Litho. Co., 
Grace, American Can Co., New York Cit 
. Gray, Enameled Pipe & Eng., Elyria, 


W. K. Horn, Md. Color Printing Co., Baltimore. 
O. U. Handy, Handy Capper Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
H. A. House, Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore. 


Mich. 


H. C. Hausen, U. 8. Gas Machine Co., "Muskegon, Mich. 


a Hayleck, Pure Food Process Co., Baltimore. 


H. P. 
P. Hebel, U. Bottlers Mchy. 
E. L. abbced, New York City 
A. B. Paxton, Hazel Atlas G. Co, Wheeling, W. Va. 
William Hunt, C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
c. F. Huffman, U. 8S. Can Co., Cincinnati. 
J. C. Harrison, A K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Stuart Helen, Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

. Huetwohl, Calvert Litho. Co., Detroit, Mich. 

C. Huffman, U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati. 


Harrison, ‘West Disinfecting Co., Washington, D. C. 
Hurd, Baker- Shippee Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Co., Chicago. 


Inc., Buena Vista, Va. 


On hio. 
R. “Garretson, Phila. Drying Mchy. Co., Philadelphia. 


. H. Hogh, Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, N. 


oO. 

~ S. Huffman, U. S. Can Co., Cincinnati. 

4 Hohnemann, Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, 


Hohnemann, Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, ms ae 


D. Goodrich, Appomattox Box Shook Co., Petersburg, Va. 
T. Gardner, Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


M. H. Hamilton, Williams Sealing Corp., Waterbury, Conn. 


Frank Hamachek, Jr., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Frank Hamachek, Sr. Kewaunee, Wis. 
J. A. Hicks, D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
i F. Hanway, Jr., Tacks Mfg. Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


. Heffinger, Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
M. Hohnemann, Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


. R. Hessen, Fred H. Knapp Co., Westminster, Md. 

E. Harris, Perfect Bottle Cap Co., Baltimore. 

. 8. Herring, Perfect Bottle Cap Co., Baltimore. 

. H. Hershy, Pure Food Process Co., Baltimore. 

. B. Hohmann, 

. E. Hover, U. 8. Can Co, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

. J. Hubbard, Boyle Can’ Co., Baltimore. 

Harris, 8. Harris’ Co., Rome, N. Y. 

. F. Haller, Jos. Haller Co., Sheridanville, Pa. 

Hughes, E. M. Lang Co., ty 
Hilton, Stecher Litho. Co., Chi 

rane ‘Harris, "Worcester Salt Co., ’ philadelphia. 
. J. Hy slip, U. 8. 
fe Hoover, Ruby Chemical Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Hennicle, Boyle Can Co., Baltimore. 

M. 

. M. 


ir 


apgou 


K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Henry, H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hood, Jr, Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore. 
H. Hogg, Hogg & Lytle, Toronto, Ont. 
rge Continental Can Co., Baltimore. 
Hey, U. S. Bottlers’ Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Heald, 
Hodgson, American Can Co., Chicago. 
. Hooker, American Can Co., Baltimore. 
"Hughes, Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
. Hare, American Can Co., Rochester, N. 
. Hussey, Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore. 
Helm, Colbert Cang. Mchy. Co.,” Baltimore. 
Hershy, Colbert Cang. Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Day, Colbert Cang. Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
W. Hurff, Galesburg, Il. 
Harry Wright, Continental Can Co., Baltimore. 
John Hewett, Burt Machine Co., Baltimore. 
George Housner, Continental Can Co., Baltimore. 
William Hunt, C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
William Hayes, American Can Co., New York City. 
. Hammond, Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. 
See’y Cang. Mchy. 
Hart, U. S: Smelting Works, Philadel phia. 
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. Howard, Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

. Hipsley, Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

. Harris, A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

. Hopkins, Allen Seed Co., st. Anthony, Idaho. 
“Hair, Acme Steel Goods Co., hicago. 


bale) 


e F. 


. Imhoff, U. S. Bottlers’ Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
. M. Ingersoll, Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. Ingram, Anchor Cap Co., Brooklyn, N. : a 


PES 


. C. Jones, Onarga, Il 

Jones, American Can Co., Baltimore. 

. Jones, C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
. Jones, C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
. Judge, a, “The Canning Trade,” Baltimore. 
. Jones, C. Kemp Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
. Jagux, J. sBolglato & Son, Baltimore. 


. Jeffrey, ‘Perfect Bottle Cap Co., Baltimore. 

. Jockisch, Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore. 
Jenkins, Alexander Milburn Co., Baltimore. 
ee Jones, American Can Co., Balti more. 

H. Jones, Chas. Fortenbaugh Co., Baltimore. 
. Johnson, American Can Co. San Francisco. 

. Jacobs, Right System, Inc., Aberdeen, Md. 
Jacobs, Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
. Jones, C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
James, American Can Co., Baltimore. 

. Judge, “Bob’s Register,” Baltimore. 


zoek Kruse, E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Krundy, American Can Co * Baltimore. 
Kennedy, American Can Co., New York 
. Kendall, Hohmann & Maurer, Rochester, N. 
Kemp, Cc. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., 
E. Kemp, C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
p, C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
. W. Kieckheifer, Milwaukee, Wis. 
. H. Kilborn, American Can Co., New York City. 
. King, Anchor Cap Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. Keith, Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, 
> Kiler, Fred H. Knappco., Westminster, Md. 


RYMPOP 


tral H. Knapp, Knapp- Husker Co., Westminster, Md. 


M. S. Kahn, Perfect Bottle Cap Co., Baltimore. 

William Klinlu, Pure Food Process Co., Baltimore. 
. G. Kraft, R. J. Kittredge & Co . Chicago. 

R. J. Kittredge, R. J. ewe & Co., Chicago. 

Kaufmann, Baltimore. 

Charles R. Kirwan, National Can Co., Baltimore. 

F. F. King, Colonial Salt Co., Akron, ‘Ohio. 

Peter Kruse, E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
R. Katz, Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Hoopeston, Ill. 

H. Kaeselow, American Can Co., Chicago, Il 
Frank Kidd, Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

H. Keeily, Boyle Can Co., Baltimore. 


> C. Keithley, Johnson- Morse Can Co., a petting, W. Va. 


H. Kanneburg, American Can Co., Ch icago 
a. e Kaltenbach, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., "Columbus, Ohio. 
G. H. Kellogg, American Can Co., Baltimore. 


a, J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ptg. & Litho. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


New England Box Co., Green eld, Mass. 


& ‘Sup. Assn., Cadiz, ‘Onto. 
- Hutchinson, Jr., Robt. Hutchinson & Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 


Etectric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Owens Bottle Mche. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


. Jefferson, American Perf. Package Co., Baltimore. 


- Johnson, Johnson-Morse Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
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. J. Kocyan Can _Co., Baltimore. 
. S. Kern, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
as Kreutzer, Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. 
Kennedy, Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Mich. 
L. Kerr, Diamond is Salt Co., St. Clair, ch. 
Gordon W. Kingbury, D. C. Sait Co., St. Clair, Mich. 
George Kemments, Sinclair-Scott Co., "Baltimore. 
Kirk, Americar a, Co., Baltimore. 
Fred Kuhn, Continental Can Co., Baltimore. 
Krager, Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
. M. Kronau, tg S$. & D. Co., Baltimore. 
. Kollmer, A. K. Robins é Co., Baltimore. 
Keiner, A. .K Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Kugle, Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
M. Kronau, Sr., Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
. W. Krebs, American Can Co., Balti more. 
Kronquest, Continental Can Co., Chicago. 
Joseph Kuen, Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Elgin Keith, Invincible Grain Gleaner Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


L 

J. C. Lettow, Crown Cork & Seal Co. 
BE. E. Lichstein, Md. Color Ptg. Co., Baltimore. 
R. C. Lowry, Appomattox Box Co., Petersburg, Va. 
A. M. Laws, American Can Co., Baltimore. 
Tom Lovell, Sinclair-Scott Co., 
Ws ee Lardusky, Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore. 
George Seggerman, Crown Cork “& Seal Co., Baltimore. 
H. W. Lowe, Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chi cago. 
H. A. “Latane, U. 8. Can Co., Cincinnati. 
J. 8. Lepper, Williams Sealing Corp., Waterbury, Conn. 
W. H. Lynch, Williams Sealing Corp., Waterbury, Conn. 
D. B. Lewellyn, Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 
W. Lindsay, Anchor Cap Co., Brooklyn, is Ke 

. O. Lubeman, Anchor Cap Co. Brooklyn, N. 


. L. Levering, F. W. Schm 
rank Limberg, Joseph Haller Co., Sheridanville, Pa. 
> Lang, = M. Lang Co., Portiand, Me. 

Lang, E. M. Lang Co., Portland, Me. 

Lang, Jr., BK. M. Lang Co., Portiand, Me. 

Lester, U. S. Ptg. & Litho. Co., Chicago. 

Lynch, American Can Co., New York Cit 
Lanck, McKeesport Tin Plate Co., Mc tn Pa. 
Lister, Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore. 

. Letsch, Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore. 

LaPorte, Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore. 
“Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 

. Lewellyn, Dunkley Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

. Lang, Burt Machine Co., Baltimore. 

. Lang, Burt Machine Co., Baltimore. 
ge BE. Lockwood, F. G. Dickerson, Chicago. 

. Lowerce, Continental Can Co., Baltimore. 
. Langrall, A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Livingston (Seed Co.), Columbus, Ohio. 
ndreth, D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
ndreth, D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. (Sr. and Jr.) 
. Leonard, Leonard Seed Co., Ch icago. 

’ Leonard, Leonard Seed Co., Chicago. 
n Lusk, Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
. Lousdale, Acme Steel Goods Co., Chicago. 

“Longman, Acme Steel Goods Co., Chicago. 
Lunch, Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
— Lucas, Allen Seed Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

. H. Longman, Acme Steel Goods Co., Chicago. 

. Little, Baltimore Enam. & Nov. Co., Baltimore. 
oH. Laudon, J. & L. Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

T. Lukens Co., Philadel phia. 
R , G. Woolford Wood Tank Co., Philadelphia. 


Metcalf, Phillips 8. & P. Philadelphia. 
Bavia Mackie, Torris Wold & Co., Chicago. 
R. Moore, Diamond C. Salt 7 St. Clair, Mich. 
L. Michael, American Can Co., New York City. 
A, D. Mowry, Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore. 
W. H. McClure, Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Louis a Md. Color Printing Re Baltimore. 
> piiees J. Tagliabue Mfg. Brooklyn, N. 
Standard Tin Plate Canonsburg, Pa. 
McOmber, Dunston Litho. Co., Dunkirk, 
T. Mitchell, American Can Co., Havre <. Grace, Md. 
N. McDonald, McDonald Machine Co., cago. 
. R. McLellan, Glass Bridgeton, N. ¥. 
. L. McBrien, American Can Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
rank Murphy, American Can Co., Baltimore. 
. McAllister, Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
. A. McCormick, McCormick & Co., Baltimore. 
ames Meehan, C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
. F. Myers, American Can Co., Baltimore. 
. Milker, C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
27, Mills, Main Belting Co., Phila., Pa. 
> Merrick, Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore. 


is" 


Martin, Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Macnab, American Can Co., Chicago. 
Morgan, Economic Mchy. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
‘m. Malin, Economic chy Co., Worcester, Mass. 
. Missie, Williams Sealing Corp., Waterbury, Conn. 
Minster, D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
7m. “Mihm, J. Bolgiano & Son, Baltimore. 
. Marguardt, Baker-Shippee Mfg. Co., Los a Cal. 
Mackenzie, Anchor Cap Co., Brooklyn, N 
. Mills, Anchor Cap Co., Brooklyn, A 
-E. McMeans, Mc eans & Tripp, detnahneatie. Ind. 
. C. Meyers, Perfect Bottle Cap Co., Baltimore. 
. N. Mitchell, Pure Food Process Co. Baltimore. 
bv. Morgan Morgan Machine Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
bt. 


Morrison, Morgan Machine Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
MacMullen, C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
McGibbon, Colonial Salt Co., ‘Akron, io. 


. P. Missen, Schaeffer & Budenberg Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, | oe 
- A Menten, Schaeffer & Budenberg Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. D. Mackey, BE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

. A. Mann, BE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, a 

G. McIntyre, Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Hoopeston, Ill. 


t Pea Harvester Co., New Holstein, Wis. 
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J. E. Mathews, L. B. Warner, Chicago, 
W. M. McDougall, Perfect Bottle Cap Co., Baltimore. 
J. V. Murphy, Brooks Solder & M. Co., Baltimore. «9 
F. H. Morley, Jr., invincible Grain Cleaner Co., _— Creek, N. Y | 
W. J. Macheski, American Can Co., New York City. | 
N. I. Magill, Boyle Can Co., Baltimore. } 
A. A. Morse, Johnson- Morse Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. | 
H. Marcus, West Disinfecting Co., New York City. j 
8S. E. Morral, Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. ° 
W. _W. Morral, Morral Bros. ., Morral, Ohio. 
C. H. Moore, American Can Co., New York City. { 
J. K. Meyer, General Electric Co., Baltimore. 
McCormick, Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Cc. Messinger, Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
HH. x Miller, Burt Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Charles Martell, Continental Can Co., Baltimore. i 
Theo. Myers, B. Ford Co., W yandotte, Mich. { 
D. D. Mallory, Fred H. Knapp Co., Baltimore ; 
W. H. Moore, Leonard Morrison, New York City. 
Leonard Morrison, New York Cit 
S. G. Mabbett, Coons-Mabbett Mig. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
i Moore, Robt. Hutchinson Co., Bridgeton, N. J. d 

MacMurray, Acme Steel Goods Co., Chicago. | 
W. x. Munnikhuysen, Robt. Hutchinson Co., Bridgeton, N. J. H 
H. J. Merrill, Acme Steel Goods Co., C hicako. { 
W. C. Mills, Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. d 
Cc. Misitnot, “Bob's Register,” Baltimore. 
C. A. Miller, Empire State Selling Co., New City. 
KE. A. Main, Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 

N 
W. L. Nufer, Nufer Cedar Co., Whitehall, Mich. j 
Edw. Norton, Continental Can Co., Syracuse, 
Reynold Nitsch, Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 4 
J. R. Noell, U. ’s. Can Co., Cincinnati. i 
ye ig Nickel, U. S. Glass Co., Pittsburgh. 
J. Nelson, c. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

pee. J. Norris, American Perforator Co., Chicago. 
kK. K. Norton, Continental Can Co., Chicago. 
A. H. Near, ‘The Dunkley Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
A. R. Nissly, American Can Co., Baltimore. 
bk. S. Norton, Acme Steel Goods Co., Baltimore. 
W. N. Norman, John Lewis & Bros. Co., Baltimore. 
R. H. Norton, Acme Steel Goods Co., Chicago. 
'’. W. Nicol, Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Ss. D| Noggle, Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Canal Winchester, Ohio. 


Charles Osborn, Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Warren David Owen, Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Charles Otto, Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 


H. W. Phelps, American Can Co., New York City. 

Paul W. Paver, The J. M. Paver Co., Chicago. 

J. A. Parlin, So. Ohio Tin Can Co., Cincinnati. 

W. J. Pennier, Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
A. A. Price, Burt Machine Co., Baltimore. 

HB. 7 Philip, American Can Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

B.C Peggier, American Can Co., Baltimore. 

Cc. H. Petersen, American Can Co., New York City. 
Clarence Peterson, American Can *Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Frank Paul, Baker- -Shippee Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
Hugo Pagenstecher, Hohmann & Maurer, Rochester, N. Y. 
Cc. Peterson, Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

B Peet, LE we Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

c W. Pugh, Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Hoopeston, Ill. 
W. B. Palmer, American Can Co., Chicago, I TL. 

C. K. Pike, Boyle Can Co., Baltimore. 

Wm. Pachs, Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

. H. Pyne, American Can Co., Baltimore. 

. E. Pigott, Stecher Litho. Co + Rochester, N. Y. ‘ 
Pollock, U. S. Ptg. & Litho. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
F. Pilling, Boyle Can Co., Baltimore. 

c Pike, Boyle Can Co., Baltimore. 
J. . Prince, Boyle Can Co., Baltimore. 
Pilcher, Crown Cork Seal Co., Baltimore. 

te x ‘Pohlman, U. S. Bottlers’ Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
> T. Powell, Diamond C. Salt Co., St. Clair, Mich. 
isaac Plasket, Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Ca Ws Prentiss, Goodell Co., Antrim, N. H. 
Harry E. Packard, Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
F. N. Pilfing, Boyle Can Co., Bal timore. 

W. J. Phelps, Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

D. L. Primrose, Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

z H. Phelps, Phelps Can Co., W eirton, W. Va. 

M. Parmalee, Allan Seed Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

Br. Perogolli, Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

G. L. Pifer, Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Phelps, Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

G. E. D. Parker, Continental Can Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 


. A. Russell, New York City. 
Edw. Renneburg, Baker- Ship pee Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
i= American Can Co., New Yo rk’ City. 
Rife, Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Mi. Richards, Standard Tinplate Co., Canonsburg, Pa. “< 
. D. Rowlands, Allen Seed Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 
. Ramsey, J. Bolgiano & Son, Baltimore. 
Renneburg, Baker-Shippee Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
. C. Run, Anchor Cap Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. R. Hobb( Fred H. Knapp Co., Westminster, Md. 
. A. Raleigh, Perfect Bottle Cap Co., Baltimore. 
5 Raffel, Pure Food Process Co., Baltimore. 
Ruttenber, Colonial Salt Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Rushlo, A. a Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. ee 
S. Ryan, W. S. Ryan Printing Co., Oneida, N. Y. 5 
Rife, Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
A. Ray, Continental Can Co., Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
. H. Rife, Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore 
eorge Reimchardt, Stevenson Co., Baltimore. 


Q 


|| 
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Dv. P. Rovinson, Continental Can Co., anc., Baitimore. 
2. Ryder, Cuishoim-Scott Co., Niagara Fails, N. Y. 

Ss. M Ryder, Chisholm-Scott Co., Niagara Falls, 
D. Risser, U. S. Bottlers Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

s. O. Randail, Grasselli Chemical Co., Baitimore. 

kK. A. Rouse, Continental Can Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Ww. A. Roder, C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., Baltimore 

J R. Rowe, N. R. Cc., Tonawanda, N. 


“ef Renneburg, Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 


Rittier, Rittser Box Co., Baltimore. 
A, E Rogers, Rogers Bros.. Alpina, Mich. 
Conrad Koss, American Can Co., New York City. 
John M. Rife, Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

S. Reynolds, Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

A. Russell, Continental Can Co., Inc., New York City. 
. &. Ratz, J. B. Kord Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

S. Sells, Peerless Husker Co., Bufitalo, N. Y. 

W. Sells, Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

S. Selus, Peerless Musker Co., Buttalo, 

Cc. Kandall, J. IT. Lewis & Bros. Co., Baltimore. 

J Rudolph, J. tT. Lewis & Bros. Co., Baltimore. 

&. Rees, Jr., Ramsay Can Co., Philadelphia. 

J. Ramsay, Ramsay Can Co., Philadelphia. E 
T. Rowles, Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Philadelphia. 


Louis Steiner, E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. i. Schenck, American Can’ Co., New York City. 
KE. D. Schmidt, Pure kood Process Co., Baltimore. 
a. Be Strasbaugh, American Can Co., ers, Md. 
W. H. Souder, American Can Co., Bridgeton, N ye A 
T. H. Simpers, Amer. Sheet & T. ’P. Co., Philadelphia. 
B. Schultz, U. 8S. Can Co., Roanoke, Va 


Herman Stake, Kconomic Machinery Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Cc. V. Spedden, D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
J. M. bermingham, J. Bolgiano & Son, Baltimore. 


H. B. Shellhouse, Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, N. 
H. C. Shippee, Baker- Shippee Mtg. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


H. Stannard, West Disintecting Co., New York City. 
Ss Stewart, Anchor Cap Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

W. A. Shriver, Fred H. Knapp Co., Westminster, Md. 
H. EK. Schuknecht, Worcester Salt Co., Chicago. 

A. 


. H. Shiveler, Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Hovpeston, Ill. 


D 

. F. W. St. John, Worcester Sait Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
A. D. Seaman, U. S. Glass Co., Baltimore. 
F. C. Seaman, U. S. Glass Co., Baltimore. 


Henry Schuler, k.. W. Schmidt’ Pea Harv. Co., New Holstein, Wis. 
rr. 


W. Schmidt, Pea Harvester Co., New Holstein, Wis. 
L. KE. Simpson, bk’. H. Knapp Co., Shelton, Conn. 


oO. 
E. D. Sohmmiat, Pure rood Process Co., Baltimore. 

L. Smith, Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Hoopeston, Ill. 
¥F. 5S. Sloan, American Metal Cap Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A. Seebolde, Boyle Can Co., Baltimore. 

J. H. — Boyle Can 

J. 


Ww. 
agar Link Belt Co., 

E. Schenkel, Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore. 
Ww. Six H. Stevenson, Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
H. K. Smith, Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

R. P. Scott, Chisholm-Scott Co., Cadiz, Ohio. 

F. Sucksteder, U. S. Bottlers Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


Harry Stannard, West Disinfecting Co., New York City. 
Ww. 


E. Stratton, New England Box Co., Grenfield, Mass. 
L. Schlosser, Continental Can Co., Baltimore. 
W. P. Strasbaugh, Right System, Inc., Aberdeen, Md. 
. M. Stevenson, Stevnson & Co., Baltimore. 


G 
W. H. Smith, A. T. Ferrell & Co., oS apni W. Va. 


A A. Sees, C. S. Harris Co., Rome, N. 

George Smith, Brown- Boggs Co., Hamilton, On 

W. H. Smallwood, Crown Cork & & Seal Co., | 
T. A. Scott, Chisholm- Scott Co., Cadiz, Ohio. 


Hans Se hmidt Sauer, Sauer, Baker-Harris Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


E. C. Shriner, Continental Can Co., Baltimore. 

H. Steelman, American Can Co., Baltimore. 

E. A. Simpson, Chicago Solder Co., Chicago. 

A. Sternad, Chicago Solder Co., Chicago. 

Wm. Sellers, Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

G. Scudder, Phelps Can Co., New York City. 

G. Sweet, New England Box Co., New York City. 

A. Strong, General Electric Co. Baltimore. 

- Strader, Livingston Seed Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Skillman, The J. M. Paver Co., Chicago. 

Schulte, George W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 

“J. Steele, Continental Can Co., Inc., Chicago. 

4 —— ker, Continental Can Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
. Sullivan, Continental Can Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Snith, U. S. Smelting Co., Philadelphia. 

Suydam, Continental] Can Co., Inc., Chicago. 

O. Selby, Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

. P. Souder, Souder Mfg. & Supply Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Simpson, ‘Chisholm-Scott Co., Cadiz, Ohio. 

H. Snyder, Chisholm-Scott Co., Cadiz, Ohio. 

A. Sindall, A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

M. Sindall, A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Henry Sheldon, Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo N 
W A. Sutherland, Leonard Seed Co., Chicago. 
A. H. Smith, Huntley Mfg. Co., Jackson Mich. 


_ Tom Sackett, Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


E. > Smith, Delphi Engineering Co., Delphi, Ind. 

H. H. Simms, Coons-Mabbett Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
F. t “Strong, Crary Brokerage Co., Waukesha, Wis. 

K. Slidell, Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

I. T. Smith, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

George Sullivan, Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


H. Sterling, Invincible Grain Gleaner Co., oer Creek, N. Y. 
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Phillip Renneburg, Baker-Shippee Baltimore. 


R. Stickney, Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Portland, Maine. 

John Sullins, American Can Co., New Castle, Pa. 
Schaefer, Jones & L. Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

W. Ww. Sibson, Phila. Drying Mch hy. Co., Philadelphia. 
T. Sproull, J. & L. Steel Co., Pittsburgh 

ad, Smick, Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

A. Snoops, McCormick & Co., Baltimore. 

. W. Stedman, Tacks Mfg. Co., Utica, N. Y. 

w. Simmons, American Can Co., Baltimore. 

. A. Stewart, Steward, "Rutland, Vt. 

Steward, L. & J. A. Steward, Rutland, Vt. 

Cc. Thomas, Continental Can Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

. C. Page, Continental Can Co., inc., Baltimore. 

A. Thatcher, Dunston Litho. Co., Dunkirk, N. Y. 

af Thomas, Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, Ohio. 

. Thompson, Dunston Litho. Co., Dunkirk, N. Y. 

eon Temple, American Can Co. Chicag 

> Trench, Sprague Cang. Mchy. on Chicago. 


Tyler, Baltimore. 

Raffel, J. M. Raffel Co., Baltimore. 
G. Roseman, J. M. Raffel Co., Baltimore. 
L. Roberts, A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Ringier, W. W. Barnard Seed Co., Chicago. 


T 


J. Tyler, Baltimore. 
M. D. Tyler, Baltimore. 
F. Tyler, Baltimore. 
. K. Taylor, Hohmann & Maurer Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Trautman, Can Co., Baltimore. 
tf Tagliabue, Cai Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. Thomas, American 8. & T. P. Co., New York City 
2 Thompson, Boyle Can Co., Baltimore. 
. E. Taylor, American Can Co., "New York City. 
“"H. Tuers, Hahls Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
P. Thenalt, Boyle Can Co., Baltimore. 
B. Tinker, ‘Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore. 
+ as Taylor, Hohmann & Maurer Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Z. Terry, Garden City Laboratory, Chicago 
c. Taliaferro, Continental Can Co., Inc., or 
seph Thompson, C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., "Baltimore. 
. W. Tuttle, Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
A Towen, American Can Co., Baltimore. 
Thacker, Continental Can Co., Inc., Chicago. 
arry Thomas, Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
. C. Tuttle, Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
. Taylor, Coons-Mabbett Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
. E. Townsend, Anchor Cap Co., Brooklyn, WN. Y. 
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U 


is F. Unrun, Continental Can Co., Inc., Kinsale, Va. 
. C. Ureed, “Bob’s Register,” Baltimore. 


Vv 


James S. Von Nostrand, Columbus Litho. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Cc. E. Vanderhoof, Torris Wold & Co., Chi hicago. 

W. H. Van Horn, Cc. Kemp Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 

F. O. Viele, Right System, ne. Aberdeen, Md. 

George Voglesang, Phelps Baltimore. 

F. B. Vail, Slaysman & Co., Ba Itimore. 

A. F. Vila, U. S. Gas Machine Co., Muskegon, Mich. 


w 


. G. Waitt, National Carbon Co., Fremont, Ohio. 
7. Weis, “American Label Co., Baltimore. 
. E. Wyatt, Standard Oil Co., Baltimore. 
. W. Wood, Maryland Steel Co., Sparrows Point, Md. 
Warner, Hohmann & Maurer Mfg. Rochester, 
White, Continental Can Co., Inc., altimore. 
ie Wagande, National Enam. & Nov. Co., Baltimore. 
. Zurndorf, U. 8S. Ptg. & Litho. Co., Baltimore. 
Zollinger, American Audit Co., Baltimore. 
- S. Wheeler, American Can Co., New York City. 
S. Woodruff, S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Orange, Conn. 
Watson, Philli s 8S. & T. P. Co., Weirton, 
W. Wild, Burt Co., Baltimore. 
ing Woodruff, 8S. Woodraft & Sons, New York City. 
Wardle, Can Co., Baltimore. 
Jilliam Wollcott, American Gan Co., Baltimore. 
. M. Warren, Karle Litho. Co., Rochester, _ i 4 
. W. Warren, Rogers Bros. Alpena, Mich. 
. Wilkinson, Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
. 0. Wood land, Economic Mchy. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Williams, Jr., Williams Seaiin Corp. Waterbury, Conn. 
P. White, Anch or Cap lyn, N » 
White, 
Williams, F Westminster, Md. 
iam Weikel, 5. Pus Litho. Co., Baltimore. 
. Weller, Weller Mtg. Co., Chicago 
White, iabue Mfg. Co.. N. Y. 
Veen ‘ Kittredge & Co., Chic cago. 
. Westgund, , prague ane. Mehy. Co., Hoopeston, Ill. 
. Warner, L arner, Chicago. 
- Wallace, Continental Can Co., Syracuse, _fe A 
Warner, Insurance, Chicago 
. Wilson, Brooks Solder Co., Baltimore. 
. Waters, Surry Lumber Co., Baltimore. 
” Wegner, American Can Co., Fairport, N. Y. 
. Wells, Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
. Willson, Appomattox Box Shook Co., ae Va. 
. Weikel, U. S. Ptg. & Litho. Co., Baiti 
. Wirtz, "Boyle Can Co, Balt imore. 
. Wheeler, American Can Co., New Orleans, La. 
. Wescott, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
+ Right System, Inc., Aberdeen, Md. 
Vild, Burt Machine Co., Baltimore. 
. Woodruff, . Woodruff & Sons, Milford, Conn. 
. Woodruff, Fr: He Woodruff & Sons, Milford, Conn. 
. Williams, General Electric Co., Baltimore. 
“Wood, Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore. 
hetstone, Colbert Cang. Mch Co., Baltimore. 
. Wood, Sinclair-Scott Co., altimore. 
: Wing, Continental Can Co. Inc., Chicago. 
. Whitehurst, Burt Machine Co., Baltimore. 


i 
8 
i 
| 
H TT. Snyder, errect Oottie Cap Co., aitimore. 
- : i George Schilling, Perfect Bottle Cap Co., Baltimore. 
; 
John Shock, Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Alex Slaysman, Jr., Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
oad Alden Strong, E M. Lang Co., Portland, Maine. 
" ‘ Clarence Stewart, U. S. Ptg. & Litho. Co., Baltimore. = 
i 
q timore. 
5 


J. L. Whitehurst, Burt Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Hy. Wheeler, Peerless Husker Co., ‘Buff, ffalo, N 
J. M. Wiest, Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
J. W. Weiss, J. M. Raffel Co., Baltimore. 


R. Young, Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
ie i Young, Southern Can Co., Balti more. 
Young, “Bob’s Register,” Baltimore. 


J. B. Zimmerman, Peerless gt od Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
J. Zintz, Leonard Seed Co., = icago. 

George W. Zastrow, Baltimor 

BE. X. Zact, “Bob’s Register,” 


BROKERS 


Abbott Hall & Co., Frank W. Abbott, Boston. 
Abernethy & Co. S. Abernethy, Minneapolis. 
Ackerman, A K. Co., Morris Ac kerman, Cleveland. « 
Ackerman, A. K. Co., E. J. Griffiths, Columbus. 

Adam, John, 7 Adam, Richmond, Va 

Armsby Co., J. K. The), Frank A. A lin, New York. 
Armsby Co., (The), Frank B. Priest, Boston. 
Armsby Co., (The), E. P. Sills, Chicago. 
Armsby Co., 5 XK. (The), Alex Wiley, New York. 


Baker, A. S Co.. George W. Thames, Jr., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Baker, C. W. & Sons, F. EB. Baker, Aberdeen, Md. 

Baker Hopkins Co., W. 8. Ps mw Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore Brokerage Co., N Hast, Baltimore. 

Banker & Co., Inc., George R. 0’ Brien, Albany, N. Y. 
Barclay, Brown & Bird , J. Porter Brown, Boston. 
Beckman & Johnson, Fred G. Beckmann, Savannah, Ga. 
Bentley, George Wm. pong George William Bentley, Boston. 
Bentley, George Wm. Co., R. G. Melville, Boston. 
Bonstedt, W. G. & Co., W. G. Bonstedt, Philadelphia. 
Bowen, Floyd E. & Co., Floyd E. Bowen, Detroit. 
Buning-Larger Co. (The), John H. Buning, Indianapolis. 
Buse & Caldwell, George A. Buse, Pittsburgh. 

Buse & Caldwell, C. R. Caldwell, Pittsburgh. 

Buse & Caldwell, John A. Rodgers, Pittsburgh. 

Butler & E. 8. Sergeant, New York City. 
Cassell, W. Ww. B. Baltimore, Md. 

Cartan & fe < Co., F. D. Morgan, Sioux City, Ia. 
Cartan & Jeffrey Co., Paul Wernher, Omaha, Neb. 
Chace, W. R., W. R. Chace, Cincinnati. 

Christy J. Hewitt, J. agg Christy, Altoona, Pa. 
Clemmer & Conover, W. R. Conover, ‘Boston. 

Ciemmer & Conover, S. E. Eldridge, Boston. 

Cobey, E. A. & Co., J. R. Charles, Federalsburg, Md. 
Colberg, Henry, Henry Colberg, Chicago. 

Corby-Cobb Co., potest Philadelphia. 
Cranston, W. E. Co., Cranton, Philadelphia. 
Cranston, W. E. Co., B. Voight. Philadelphia. 

Cranwell, Thomas G. Co., Jacob Salzman, Baltimore. 


Cranwell, Thomas G. Co., Howard Trimble, Baltimore. 
Crary Brokerage Ce, Ralph W. Crary, Waukesha. 

Crary Brokerage Co., Fred J. Strong, Waukesha. 

Daily, 7 * N., H. A. N. Daily, Philadelphia. 

Daily, H N., William 8. Moore, Philadelphia. 
Deming & “Gould Co., P. J. Murphy, Chicago. 

Dickinson, F. H. Co. (The), W. N. Palmer, Boston. 
Douglas, A. C., A. C. Douglas, Steubenville, O 

Dreves, H. A. Co., C. A. Dreves, St. Paul Minn. 

Dudley & Co., U. H., sarees Dudley, Boston. 

Dugdale- Hayden Bkge. Edward E. Wood, Indianapolis. 
Dunne-McCord Co., F. yo Syracuse, N. Y. 

Easton Commission Co., Thomas M. Bartlett, Easton, Md. 
Easton Commission Co., E. H. Bray, Easton, Md. 

Easton Commission Co., John S. McDaniel, Easton, Md. 
Easton Commission Co., Willard G. Rouse, Easton, Md. 


Easton Commission Co., C. Md. 
aston Commission Co., O. Taylor, Md. 
Fallin, Ira 8S. & Ira S. Pailin Phila 
Finney, Wm. W., Wm. W. Finney, *Belai r, 
Fiannery & iobbs. James M. Hobbs, Chicago. 
Fleming Bros., Sanford Fleming, Richmond, Va. 
Fooks, N. H. & Co., Burton Proctor, Preston, Md. 
Fooks, N. H. & Co., N. H. Fooks, Preston, 
Ford & Doan, George P. Doan, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ford & Doan, James L. Ford, Jr., St. Louis. 
Foard & Doan, Lee Hillis, Kansas City. 
Frost, W. A. & Co., Walter A. Frost, [oe 
Gabel, Johnson, Harwood Bkge. Co., M. Newman, Omaha. 
Gettys Brokerage Co., oJseph N. Gettys, at. Louis. 

Gilbert, H. C. Co., H. Ac Gilbert, Indianapolis. 

Angell, Indianapolis. 

Gilliis, B. & Co., illis, Memphis, Tenn.. 
Goodlett & Bolles, Ralph E. Goodlett, Kansas City. 
Gorman & Co., T. ad ne Seattle, Wash. 
Graham Boswell Co., Ltd Boswell, New Orleans, La. 
Gordon & Co., W. A. F.'N ‘Miiler, New Orleans, La. 
Fulton, Gordon, Louisville, Ky. 
Gray, J. R. & Co., J. R. Gray, Chicago. 
Hanna & Smith, Cecil Smith, Baltimore. 
Harrisburg Bkge "Co Frank A. Smith, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hayes, A. G., A. . Hayes, Baltimore. 
Harrison, V. M., v M. Harrison, Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Henning & Henning, E. W. Henning, Richmond, Va. 
Housum- a Co., Joseph H. Kline, Cleveland. 
Holt, H. & Co., Harvey M. Holt, Boston 
Hotaling, F. Co., George F. Hotaling, Aibany, | 
Houck, M. W. & Bro., M. W. Houck, New York City. 
Hunt & Co., David, Wm. 8S. Haviland, New York City. 
James & Co., T. A., Inc., M. T. Jones, Philadelphia. 
Jessup & Roberts, Charles W. Roberts, Philadelphia. 
Johnson & Hunt, E. L. Hunt, Ft. Smith,, Ark. 
Jones Bros., ¢- 8. Jones, Peoria, Il. 
Jones Bros., Bloomington, 111. 
Jones, C. L. Jones, Chicago. 
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Kean, Walter P., preies P. Kean, Philadelphia. 

Kelly Co., J. M., J. M. Kelly, Lexingt — Ky. 

Kiser & Hoe Co., z: Ww. Hoe, Columbus, O. 

Kilian, = 4 Co., F. C. Kilian, New York City. 

Kilian, H Co., Bianey Thursby, New York City. 

Klum, Ed. tr, Ed. T. Klum, Cincinnati, O. 

Lee Brokerage Co., John Chicago. 

Lefebvre-Armisstead Co., John G. Armistead, Richmond, Va. 
Lunt, Kansas City, Mo. 

MeNiece, J. M. & Go. bv my Heebner, New York City. 

. C Clark, New York City. 

t McCord, Syracuse, N. Y. 
McCord, Co., {75 Easton, Syracuse, | 
Heryer Bkge. Co., E. Ww. MeManus, Kansas City. 
Meehan, Thomas J. Co., Thomas J. Meehan, Baltimore. 
Meinrath Brokerage Co., Milton J. Bloch, Kansas City. 
Meinrath Brokerage Co., Henry S. Susmann, Omaha. 
Meyer & Carmody Import Co., Daniel Buckman, New York. 
Miller, Chas. C. & Co., Charles C. Miller, Philadelphia. 
Miller, Chas. C. & Co., Wm. Hicks, Philadelphia. 
Moomaw, B. ¥. Co., B. ¥. Moomaw, Roanok e, Va. 

Munoz, J. I. Co., J. I. Munoz, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Neuhoff, F. B. Co., H. C. Smith, Detro 

Nicholls, W. H. & Co., W. H. Nich oll, a 
Norton, Jesse Co., EB. 8. Smith, Duluth 

North & Dalzell, J. Fred Dorn, New York. 

North & Dalzell, 2. Lincoln North, New York. 

Null & Carey, CA Carey, Philadelphia. 

O’Byrne, T. J. & Co., Byrne, Chicago 

Oklahoma Commerce Co., T. Love, Gniohome City. 
Orto, Brokerage 66, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Payne & We Ww. Payne, Preston, Ma. 
Pickrell & Craig Co., L. Craig, Louisville, Ky. 
Prince, Keeler & Co., i > Captain, New York City. 
Prince, Keeler & Co., F. Keeler, New York City. 
Rankin, Fred P., Fred i Rankin, Cleveland, O. 
Reaburn, Cc. G. Reaburn, Roanoke, Va. 
Robertson, W. - & Co., Hugh J. Robertson, Keokuk, Ia. 
Robinson & Co., J. & 3. E. Robinson, New York City. 
Rosen- Reichardt Bkge. Co., O. G. Reichardt, St. Louis. 
Rupert, A. & Co., Inc., A. Rupert, Portland, Ore. 
Sake, J. F. & Co., J. F. Sake, Evansville, Ind. 


Scholfield, Charles P. Co., Charles P. Scholfield, New York City. 


Shantz, E. Shantz, Pittsburgh. 

Shriner, E. C & Co., E. C. Shriner, Baltimore. 
Shriner, E. C. & Co., ty C. West, Baltimore. 

. Sisk, Preston, Md. 

Sisk, A. Son, W. Sisk, Preston, "Md. 

Silver, Wai. & Co., Inc., Wm. Silver, ‘Aberdeen, Md. 
Smith-Webster Co., Richard Dallam, Belair, Md. 
Smith-Webster Co., ——- Smith, Belair, Md. 
& Dozier M. Dozier, Birmingham, Ala. 
Stevens, W. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Stephenson Co, Cc. "Stephenson, Louisville, Ky. 
Storrar, J. M., .M. Storrar, Burlington, Ia. 
Sutphen, C. Sutphen, Chicago. 

Syme, Eagle & Co., Warren B. Jones, Chicago. 
Stanton-Honig Merc. Co., L. Stanton, St. Louis. 
Spear, C. T., » Spear, Me. 

Tampa Brokerage Co., Tampa Fla 

Tilghman Bkge. Co., Tilghman, 
Tooker-O’Brien Co., N. Haagensen, St. 

Townsend & Co., Walter J., Walter J. I New York. 
Tri-States Bkge. Co., David A. Levy, Memphis, Tenn. 


Van Zandt & Co., Claude, Claude Van Zandt, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Wallace aah Co., . Wallace, Okla City, Ok la. 


Whitcomb, 
Williams, R og "R. 8. Williams, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Willison-Earle Co. (The), T . Blair Willison, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


, Son Gor "H. H. Whitcomb, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Whitcomb, Son & Co., T. H. Whitcomb, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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LIST OF NON-ASSOCIATION BROKERS IN ATTENDANCE AT 


BALTIMORE CANNERS’ CONVENTION. 


Armistead-Rogers Co., Charles Rogers, Norfolk, Va. 

Mendes & Co., George A., Harry C. Faulkner, New York City. 

Menist, J., J. *Menist, New York Cit ty. 

Pollock, F, B.,. H. Pollock, Wheeli W. Va 

Reilley,’ James P., James P. Reilley, ‘Philadelphia. 

Stratton & Co., R. L., R. L. Stratton, Jr., Memphis, Tenn. 

Seignious, Wm. B. & *gon, William B. Seignious, Boston. 

Sonnenstrahl, E. N., E. N. Sonnenstrahl, New York City. 

Zoller Co., Henry, Henry Zoller, Sr., Baltimore. 

Zoller Co., Rugene C. Zoller, Baltimore. 

Butler & Co., L A. Hayward, Jr., Meridian, Miss. 

American Brokerage Co., F. H. Gregory, Roanoke, Va. 

Duncan, N. S., N. 8. Duncan, Baltimore. 

rman Huxford & Co., George E. Hyde, Jr., Boston. 
Ely, W. R., . R. Ely, ‘Washington, D. ¢. 

Fisher, H. J., He aa Fisher, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gilliam, John C., John Gilliam, New York. 

Hancock & Daub, John G. Daub, Pittsburgh. 

Hancock & Daub, T. F. Hancock, Pittsburgh. 

Hook, Evan W. Evan W. Hook, Baltimore. 

Tilghman, Ww. Co., Chicago. 

Meyer, Louis, trading. Co ouis Meyer, New York. 

Thornhill, John L. Thornhill, W. Va. 

McCallum & Co., J Beckmann, New York Cit 

Kellogg & Sons, H., B. Mackey, Philadviphia, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS LINES. 
John Sexton & Co., H. R. White, Chicago. 
Stokes-Gryme Grocery Co., Mr. Gryme, Richmond, Va. 
Blair-Hughes Co., H. M. Hughes, Dallas, Tex. 
Grossfeld & Roe, ME Webster, Chicago. 
Crown Cork & Seal Co., H. me Grimes, Baltimore. 
Hazel — Glass Co., A. Cochran, Wheeling, W. Va. 
The B. Goodrich Rigdon, Philadelphia. 
State Specialty Co., Bryson, W. Va. 
John E. Smith, John ‘i. Smith, Baltimore, Md. 
Paul M. Grist & Co., Paul M. Grist, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ats J. W., J. W. Howell, Des Moines, Ia. 

Hammell, Hammell, Circleville, O. 

Howard E. Jones, Howard B. Jones, Baltimore. 


. 
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THE LADIES 


DELAWARE. 


R. C. Barnard, Camden. 

J. T. Gough, Bear. 

S. Lancaster, Bridgeville. 
Elizabeth Nickels, Laurel. 
S. Preston, Middletown. 
Ethel Reese, Harrington. 
Elva Reese, Harrington. 
H. H. Smith, Willow Grove. 
F. Short, Bridgeville. 

J. W. Waller, Laurel. 

W. T. Watson, Camden. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


F. E. Gorrell, Washington. 
W. L. Mayo, Washington. 
E. L. Truehardt, Washington. 
A.W.Bitting, Washington. 
Louis Dashiell, Washington. 
Cc. H. Dewey, Washington. 

P. B. Dunbar, Washington. 


ILLINOIS. 


L. W. Hurff, Galesburg. 

J. S. Kinnie, Bloomington. 
A. Kronquest, Chicago. 

F. O. Keene, Freeport. 
Harriett Staples, Belevedere. 
A. L. Kronquest, Chicago. 
T. E. Lester, Chicago. 
P. W. Paver, Chicago. 

A. L. Weller, Chicago. 
Wise, Chicago. 

J. A. Caulfield, Chicago. 


INDIANA. 


H. A. Auquell, Indianapolis. 
E. L. Danner, Kokomo. 


Nellie Houghland, Underwood. 


F. J. Mattice, Rochester. 


Mary Morgan, Austin. 
Lenore Morgan, Austin. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 


S. J. Morgan, Austin. 

M. C. Nellis, Brazil. 

J. G. Sutton, Daleville. 

F. F. Wiley, Edinburg. 

J. Winkelmann, Austin. 

G. L. Winkelmann, Princeton. 
H. M. Brubaker, Kokomo. 


MAINE, 
Bert M. Fernald, Poland. 
Cc. L. Keene, Poland. 
E. M. Lawrence, Lubec. 
C. Millett, Portland. 
S. H. Soule, Gorham. 


M. F. Smith, Oshawa, Can. 
G. E. Grier, Pasadena, Cal. 
J. Fish, Boston, Mass. 

W. R. Roach, Hart, Mich. 


MARYLAND. 


Harriet Antes, Easton. 


Mrs. 
Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


William Anderson, Belair. 
Anna C. Assau, Baltimore. 
Marie W. Assau, Baltimore. 
W. F. Assau, Baltimore. 
Emily Adams, Baltimore. 
S. E. Andrews, Hurlock. 
Louise Antes, Easton. 

W. H. Van Horn, Baltimore. 


Joseph Thompson, Baltimore. 


George M. Tyler, Baltimore. 
James Meehan, Baltimore. 
E. J. Kemp, Baltimore. 

W. W. Kemp, Baltimore. 
Cc. E. Kemp, Baltimore. 

J. George Jones, Baltimore. 
J. B. Jones, Baltimore. 

Cc. A. Jones, Baltimore. 
Wm. Hunt, Baltimore. 

J. S. Cole, Baltimore. 

J. B. Andrews, Hurlock. 
G. R. Ayres, Berlin. 
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Miss Mabel S. Arthur, Aberdeen. 
Miss Dorothy Barrett, Aberdeen. 
Mrs. N. Barrett, Aberdeen. 

Mrs. R. B. Bond, Jessup. 

Miss Helen Bates, Baltimore. 
Mrs. T. J. Bailey, Baltimore. 
Miss Carrie Becker, Baltimore. 
Mrs. P. T. Baker, Aberdeen. 


Mrs. Leonard Burbank, Jr., Baltimore. 


Miss Becker, Baltimore. 

Mrs. C. W. Brice, Betterton. 
Mrs. G. F. Burkley, Aberdeen. 
Miss Beulah Baker, Aberdeen. 
Mrs. B. B. Blake, Baltimore. 
Mrs. C. T.Brynes,Baltimore. 
Mrs. Morton Boston, Baltimore. 
Miss Henrietta Baker, Baltimore. 
Mrs. Fuler Brown, Baltimore. 
Mrs. George C. Bounds, Hebron. 
Mrs. Henry Baker, Baltimore. 


Mrs. John A. Baker, East New Market. 


Mrs. J. H. Baker, Baltimore. 

Mrs. C. H. B. Beach, Baltimore. 

Mrs. William Bell, Baltimore. 

Mrs. W. R. Brundick, Baltimore. 

Mrs. L. C. Billingsley, Baltimore. 
Miss Margaret Bohen, Baltimore. 

Miss Annie Black, Baltimore. 

Mrs. Joseph A. Butt, Baltimore. 

Mrs. William Benson, Baltimore. 

Mrs. John W. Bay, Perryman. 

Miss J. D. Barnitz, Baltimore. 

Miss Stella Bounds, Hebron. 

Mrs. Baldwin, Easton. 

Miss Baker, Buckeystown. 

Miss Jane Brown, Baltimore. 

Mrs. John Boone, Baltimore. 

Miss Buck, Baltimore. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Brice, Baltimore. 

Mrs. Amelia Becker, Baltimore. 

Miss Amelia Becker, Baltimore. 

Mrs. K. B. Batcheler, Westminster. 

Mrs. M. M. Carr, Aberdeen. 

Mrs. Coulling, Hurlock. 

Mrs. Charles Corning, Easton. 

Mrs. May Carroll, Aberdeen. 

Mrs. V. C. Carroll, Aberdeen. 

Mrs. Bessie Clark, Denton. 

Mrs. B. F. Courtright, Baltimore. 

Miss Annie Conley, Baltimore. 

Mrs. R. J. Chatteau, Eden. 

Mrs. W. W. Chenoweth, Baltimore. 

Miss Emma Carter, Baltimore. 

Miss Andre Carbert, Baltimore. 

Mrs. Wm. B. Counselman, Baltimore. 

Mrs. Jas. T. Cole, Baltimore. 

Miss Emma Caulk, McDaniel. 

Miss E. S. Cromer, Baltimore. 

Mrs. M. E. Corbin, Baltimore. 

Miss Constantine, Baltimore. 

Mrs. J. H. Collins, Preston. 

Mrs. G. Deen, Denton. 

Miss Fanny Denny, Adamstown. 

Miss Flossie May Day, Adamstown. 

Mrs. Hy. Doeller, Jr., Baltimore. 

Miss Grace Durin, McDaniel. 

Mrs. G. C. Dean, Mt. Airy. 

Miss Nettie Dorsey, Baltimore. 

Miss C. Fannie Downes, Choptank. 

Mrs. G. Duff, Baltimore. 

Mrs. E. Dunkle, Baltimore. 

Mrs. Richard Dorsey, Baltimore. 

Mrs. C. H. Dinsmore, Baltimore. 

Miss Bettie Duff, Baltimore. 

Mrs. C. H. Doeller, Baltimore. 

Miss Ruth Dashiell, Princess Anne. 

Mrs. James Dixon, Baltimore. 

Mrs. R. V. Dowling, Baltimore. 

Mrs. H. G. Dewy, Westminster. 

Miss Floreace Duff, Baltimore. 

Mrs. John C. Doeller, Baltimore. 

Mrs. Wm. G. Daugherty, Baltimore. 

Mrs. Richard Dallam, Belair. 

Mrs. Henry Doeller, Baltimore. 

Miss F. Decker, Baltimore. 

Mrs. C. H. Funk, Baltimore. 


Mrs. E. C. Fields, Federalsburg. 
Mrs. D. C. Tanar, Westminster. 


Miss Flor. 8S. Lamar, Frederick. 
Miss L. E. Frissell, Federalsburg. 
Mrs. Robert Fusselbaugh, Baltimore. 
The Misses Farmer, Baltimore. 
Mrs. Howard Forman, Baltimore. 
Mrs. Filler, Baltimore. 

Mrs. Fleming, Baltimore. 

Miss Flitton, Baltimore. 

Mrs. Wm. H. Freeman, Baltimore. 
Mrs. Harry Ford, Baltimore. 

Mrs. M. C. Fairchild, Baltimore. 
Mrs. Wm. B. French, Perryman. 
Mrs. Henry Fleming, Baltimore. 
Miss Nettie M. Elliott, Baltimore. 
Mrs. V. H. Fryer, Colora. 

Mrs. N. W. Fooks, Preston. 

Miss Carrie McCullough, Baltimore. 
Mrs. L. Gerhardt, Baltimore. 
Miss Tillie McGough, Baltimore. 
Miss Deborah Goodland, Hurlock. 
Mrs. C. A. Geatty, Baltimore. 
Miss Irma A. Gorrell,Baltimore. 
Mrs. E. Everett Gibbs, Baltimore. 
Miss Crollman, Worton. 

Mrs. E. Gortzke, Baltimore. 

Mrs. Harry A. Gilbert, Aberdeen. 
Miss Elsie Gortzke, Baltimore. 
Mrs. Sadie J. Grant, Aberdeen. 
Miss Alice Greenland, Baltimore. 
Mrs. O. Hignutt, Williston. 

Mrs. H. S. Holland, Baltimore. 
Mrs. W. Hoey, Baltimore. 


Mrs. O. W. Hubbard, East New Market. 


Mrs. J. P. Harris, Preston. 

Mrs. J. L. Hayes, Baltimore. 
Mrs. J. C. Harrison, Baltimore. 
Mrs. Hardcastle, Denton. 

Mrs. J. W. Hancock, Snow Hill. 
Miss Etta Herrmann, Baltimore. 
Miss Marie Herbert, Baltimore. 


Mrs. D. L. Harrison, Baltimore. 
Mrs. B. Hamburger, Baltimore. 
Mrs. C. H. Hasbaugh, Baltimore. 
Mrs. W. I. Horsfull, Baltimore. 
Mrs. Hopkins, Salisbury. 

Mrs. Harry Imwold, Baltimore. 
Miss Irwin, Baltimore. 

Miss A. N. Jones, Baltimore. 
Miss C. A. Jones, Baltimore. 
Miss S. B. Johnson, Aberdeen. 
Miss Lizzie Jones, Baltimore. 
Mrs. J. A. Jackson, Goldsboro. 
Mrs. E. D. Jordan, Baltimore. 
Mrs. E. S. Judge, Govans. 

Mrs. A. I. Judge, Govans. 

Miss T. L. Judge, Govans. 

Miss Rosalie Judge, Govans. 
Miss M. A. Judd, Baltimore. 
Mrs. L. N. Jones, Baltimore. 
Miss Minnie Keller, Baltimore. 
Miss Anna Keller, Baltimore. 
Mrs. R. W. Kirby, Oxford. 
Mrs. W. A. Kirby, Oxford. 

Mrs. W. C. Kirby, Trappe. 

Miss Grace E. Knapp, Westminster. 
Miss Betty Knapp, Westminster. 
Miss H. A. Kiles, Westminster. 
Mrs. J. E. Kirwan, Baltimore. 
Miss Minnie Kirwan, Baltimore. 
Miss Flora Kirwan, Baltimore. 
Miss Kaufman, Baltimore. 

Miss Evelyn Knott, Sudlersville. 
Mrs. Kraft, Baltimore. 

Miss Kries, Baltimore. 

Miss Kincannon, Baltimore. 

Mrs. Charles Kirwan, Baltimore. 
Mrs. Fred K. Knapp, Westminster. 
Miss M. Keiner, Baltimore. 

Mrs. P. Keiner, Baltimore. 

Mrs. L. C. Kraft, Baltimore. 
Mrs. H. W. Krebs, Baltimore. 
Mrs. C. A. Kaufmann, Baltimore. 
Miss E. H. Kronau, Baltimore. 
Mrs. H. M. Kronau, Baltimore. 
Miss Leah M. Kronau, Baltimore. 


Miss Regina Kronau, Baltimore. 
Miss M. V. Lee, Baltimore. 
Miss Elizabeth Lamm, Aberdeen. 
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A. W. Lawton, Baltimore. 
M. E. Levering, Baltimore. 
Stella I. Lewis, Baltimore. 
Lillian Long, Longgreen. 

W. C. Long, Baltimore. 
Laetherbury, Salisbury. 
Mary S. Leahy, Westminster. 
M. J. Leahy, Westminster. 
J. W. Langrall, Baltimore. 

J. O. Langrall, Baltimore. 
Leander, Langrall, Baltimore. 
E. E. Langrall, Baltimore. 
H. M. Laws, Baltimore. 

A. J. La Rue, Baltimore. 
Lemmon, Baltimore. 

M. Lemon, Baltimore. 

J. S. Lusk, Baltimore. 

Leroy Langrall, Baltimore. 
R. I. Lednum, Baltimore. 
Lowerce, Baltimore. 
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Mrs. S. H. Roberts, Baltimore. 
Mrs. Rosenstock, Frederick. 
Mrs. Altman, Frederick. 

Mrs. O. P. Roberts, Baltimore. 
Miss Elsie Reckord, Belair. 
Mrs. T. W. Rittler, Baltimore. 
Miss E. Shanahan, Easton. 
Miss Neva Schorr, Baltimore. 
Mrs. George Smith, Benson. 
Mrs. C. Smith, Aberdeen. 
Miss B. W. Stebbing, Aberdeen. 
Mrs. Rosa Shoemaker, Baltimore. 
Natalie Shriver, Westminster. 
Mrs. J. F. Shane, Easton. 

Mrs. M. O. Shriver, Baltimore. 
Mrs. H. A. Schlegel, Baltimore. 
Mrs. Reba Sharp, Hillsboro. 
Mrs. G. Saulsbury, Baltimore. 
Mrs. Wert Steel, Philadelphia. 
Mrs. G. L. Shaw, Baltimore. 


Miss C. Lohmann, Baltimore. 
Mrs. Edgar Lowerce, Baltimore. 
Miss Logan, Baltimore. 

Mrs. J. H. Lowekampe, Jessup. 
Mrs. Robert C. Lamar, Baltimore. 
Mrs. R. K. Lerch, Baltimore. 
Miss J. M. Leahy, Westminster. 
Mrs. Mulligan, Hurlock. 

Mrs. J. B. McNeal, Easton. 

Mrs. McGee, Baltimore. 

Miss Gretta McGuigan, Aberdeen. 


Miss Elizabeth Murphy, Havre de Grace. 


Mrs. J. A. Morris, Baltimore. 
Mrs. F. W. Mather, Westminster. 
Miss Moore, Baltimore. 

Miss Effie Martin, Abereen. 

Miss Maude Arthur, Aberdeen. 
Miss Nora Kimmel, Aberdeen. 
Miss Lillie New, Aberdeen. 

Mrs. W. H. Moore, Baltimore. 
Mrs. Mayo, Baltimore. 

Mrs. A. Nossburg, Buckeystown. 
Miss H. P. Marine, Aberdeen. 
Miss Pearl Messick, Bethlehem. 
Miss Muray, Baltimore. 

Mrs. J. V. Miller, Baltimore. 
Mrs. G. H. Mitchell, Aberdeen. 
Mrs. G. N. McGinnis, Baltimore. 
Mrs. J. W. Murphy, Goldsboro. 
Mrs. F. N. Miles, Baltimore. 
Miss EttaMcRoy, Belair. 

Mrs. Mabel Murray, Baltimore. 
Miss Theresa V. Meehan, Baltimore. 
Mrs. J. H. Mitchell, Baltimore. 
Mrs. J. R. Charles, Federalsburg. 
Mrs. H. H. Murphy, Federalsburg. 
Miss Elizabeth Myer, Baltimore. 
Miss Anna Myer, Baltimore. 
Mrs. M. B. Mitchell, Perryman. 
Mrs. W. H. Neal, Hurlock. 

Mrs. T. L. North, Jr., Baltimore. 
Mrs. C. C. Nagle, Lynch. 

Miss Newton, Baltimore. 

Mrs. G. N. Numsen, Baltimore. 
Miss Helen F. Orem, Baltimore. 
Mrs. Hugh 8S. Orem, Baltimore. 
Mrs. Victoria Phillips, Baltimore. 
Mrs. James B. Platt, Baltimore. 
Mrs. L. B. Phillips, Cambridge. 
Miss E. S. Paxton, Baltimore. 
Mrs. F. C. Peppler, Baltimore. 
Mrs. F. N. Pilling, Baltimore. 
Mrs. BE. Patterson, Baltimore. 
Miss Elizabeth Pearce, Frederick. 
Miss M. W. Platt, Baltimore. 
Mrs. Robert’ Platt, Baltimore. 
Miss Hazel Phillips, Baltimore. 
Mrs. C. B. Penrose, Baltimore. 
Mrs. W. T. Preston, Aberdeen. 
Mrs. Geo. F. Phillips, Baltimore. 
Mrs. C. BE. Roberts, Baltimore. 
Mrs. D. D. Ranney, Baltimore. 
Miss Mary Randall, Baltimore. 
Mrs. 8S. O. Randall, Baltimore. 
Mrs. W. S. Robinson, Baltimore. 
Miss R. E. Roberts, Baltimore. 


Miss Emma L. Robinson, Baltimore. 


Mrs. M. R. Roberts, Baltimore. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 


E. P. Smith, Baltimore. 
BE. J. Starr, Baltimore. 


Mrs. W. Scott Whiteford, Whiteford. 
Mrs. C. Watkins, Easton. 

Mrs. J. H. Windsor, Baltimore. 
Mrs. J. E. Whetstone, Baltimore. 
Mrs. Chas. Webster, E. Newmarket. 
Mrs. Albert Weber, Williamsport. 
Miss Ethel E. Wells, Baltimore. 
Mrs. W. J. Wright, Choptank. 
Mrs. G. E. Wright, Aberdeen. 
Nellie R. Wrightson, Easton. 

Mrs. Harry Wells, Baltimore. 

Mrs. E. Wright, Choptank. 

Clara W. Wright, Airey. 

Miss Anna Wright, Airey. 

Mrs. C. T. Wrightson, Easton. 
Mrs. P. Wroth, Baltimore. 

Mrs. Roland Webster, Hurlock. 
Estelle Webster, Baltimore. 

Mrs. O. E. Young, Baltimore. 
Miss E. Yingling, Baltimore. 


Mrs. G. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 
Mrs. Hy. Zoller, Baltimore. 
Mrs. M. Zerndorf, Baltimore. 
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Miss Martha Stewart, Baltimore. 
Mrs. J. M. Stewart, Baltimore. 
Miss Eva Smith, Baltimore. 

Miss Lilian Smith, Baltimore. 
Miss Snyder, Baltimore. 

Mrs. R. A. Sindall, Baltimore. 
Mary M. Swift, Baltimore. 
Regina G. Swift, Baltimore. 

Mrs. C. J. Severn, Baltimore. 
Mrs. W. Scott Silver, Whiteford. 
Mrs. 8S. M. Sindall, Baltimore. 
Mrs. J. W. Simmons, Baltimore. 
Miss Catherine Schorr, Baltimore. 
Miss Charlotte Schorr, Baltimore. 
Mrs. C. J. Schenkel, Baltimore. 
Mrs. C. G. Summers, Baltimore. 
Mrs. W. R. Smith, Baltimore. 
Mrs. C. G. Summers, Jr., Baltimore. 
Mrs. J. G. Smith, Baltimore. 
Mrs. D. H. Stevenson, Baltimore. 
Mrs. T. B. Spieler, Baltimore. 
Mrs. C. Swanson, Baltimore. 
Miss Etta Taliaferro, Baltimore. 
Mrs. J. C. Taliaferro, Baltimore. 
Mrs. E. F. Thomas, Baltimore. 
Misses Towers, Baltimore. 

Miss Treadwell, Baltimore. 

Mrs. G. M. D. Tyler, Baltimore. 
Mrs. T. Thomas, Baltimore. 

Mrs. F. A. Trosch, Baltimore. 
Miss May J. Tyler, Baltimore. 
Mrs. W. W. Tingle, Baltimore. 
Mrs. G. L. Thomas, Adamstown. 
Mrs. 8S. A. Thomas, Adamstown. 
Mrs. P. B. Thompson, Baltimore. 
Miss Marian Tylor, Easton. 
Louise S. Taylor, Baltimore. 
Mrs. Jay E. Towner, Perryman. 
Mrs. F. O. Viele, Aberdeen. 

Miss Florence Vaughan, Lynch. 
Mrs. Agnes D. Vail, Baltimore. 
Mrs. EB. Van Reuth, Baltimore. 
Miss Marie Van Reuth, Baltimore. 
Miss A. R. Van Daniker, Baltimore. 
Pauline Walls, Sudlersville. 

Miss Helen Weber, Baltimore. 
Mrs. C. E. Wooters, Oxford. 


Mrs. Noah Webster, E. New Market, Md. 


Mrs. G. P. Webster, Chances. 

Mrs. BE. C. White, Baltimore. 

Mrs. L. H. Weis, Baltimore. 

Mrs. M. V. Weil, Baltimore. 

Miss Louise M. Weis, Baltimore. 
Mrs. G. BE. Wright, Choptank. 
Mrs. J. G. White, Salisbury. 

Mrs. Wm. Woodcott, Baltimore. 
Miss Nellie Webster, Vienna. 

Miss Marian Webster, Vienna. 
Mrs. G. H. Wilson, Aberdeen. 

Ida M. Webster, Vienna. 

Mrs. M. F. Wagenhauer, Baltimore. 
Miss Grace A. Waidner, Baltimore. 
Mrs. Guy L. Webster, Vienna. 


Mrs. Preston Webster, Baltimore. 
Mrs. J. T. Wilson, Trappe. 
Mrs. Aldred Walls, Sudilersville. 
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NEW JERSEY. 


E. K. Brower, Leesburg. 

S. Bramble, Hancock’s Bridge. 

F. H. G. Shimp, Canton. 

Edmund Shimp, Hancock’s Bridge. 
Thomas, Jersey City. 


NEW YORK. 


K. Armstrong, New York City. 
E. Abrams, Syracuse. 

A. Ams, Mt. Vernon. 

L. Brandon, New York City. 
H. Brooks, New York City. 
B. Boydton, New York City. 
. O. Barber, Leroy. 

N. Barrett, New York City. 
H. Cobb, Fairport. 

8S. Cobb, Fairport. 

. A, Chapman, Silver Creek. 

M. Davies, Williamson. 

. N. Floyd, Westernville. 


. J. Guderidge, Akron. 


Elsie Gray, New York City. 
Gover, New York City. 


. C. P. Guelf, Cambridge. 


. F. Hanway, Utica. 
J. Harris, New York City. 


. J. Kimmel, Wayland. 
. G. B. Olney, Westernville. 
. Pedrick, Mt. Morris. 


C. R. Pratt, Williamson. 


. Conrad Ross, New York City. 
. M. S. Sells, Buffalo. 
- Ogden Sells, Buffalo. 
s. G. Stewart, New York City. 
. H. Stannard, New York City. 
. J. C. Tuttle, Buffalo. 
. F. S. Taber, Canastota. 
. E. M. Tufts, Canastota. 
a E. Taylor, New York City. 


N. White, Mt. Morris. 
F. Warme, Syracuse. 


OHIO. 


. T. B. Fellows, Columbus. 
. A. S. Gorman, Akron. 


Edythe Hoe, Columbus. 
Margurite Hoe, Columbus. 
F. Hoe, Columbus. 


. H. J. Kimball, Clyde. 
s. S. D. Noggle, Condon. 

. R. B. Stradro, Columbus. 
. W. C. Mills, Cleveland. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
B. Cliff, Philadelphia. 


A. 
3 Chance, Philadelphia. 


Hanes, Philadelphia. 


Hollinger, Philadelphia. 


K. Lassalle, Mt. Vernon. 


s. F. J. McCormick, Philadelphia. 
G. Ruff, Delta. 


. H. Steuart, Altoona. 


. S. A. Smith, Philadelphia. 
. L. E. Butler, Union City, Tenn. 
. G. A. Nagle, Union City, Tenn. 


VIRGINIA ANO WEST VIRGINIA. 


E. B. Leckey, Troutville. 

H. D. Oliver, Troutville. 

N. H. Slack, Norfolk. 

Isabel Atkinson, Berkeley Springs. 
Louisa Atkinson, Berkeley Springs. 
W. H. Brooks, Wheeling. 


Bessie G. Havermale, Berkeley Springs. 
Lilian Havermale, Berkeley Springs. 


Mrs. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


J. P. Wells, Wheeling. 


WISCONSIN. 


A. A. Beer, Waterloo. 
A. M. Bellack, Columbus. 


A. 8. Doffres and daughter, Markesan. 
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THE Canning TRADE 


(Alphabetically Arranged) 


~CANNERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


Communications should be addressed to the Secretaries in all instances. 


President 


Secretary 


Other Officers 


| < Association 

Balto. Canned Food Ex. 
Canners’ League of Cal. 
Can’g Mch’y & Supplies’ 


Chicago Dried Fruit 


Illinois Canners’ 
Indiana Canners’ 
lowa Canners’ 
Maine Canners’ 
Michigan Canners’ 
Minnesota Canners’ 


Mo. Valley Canners’ 


National Canners’ 


Nat’l Canned Food and 
Dried Fruit Brokers’ 


Nat’l Kraut Packers’ 


Nat’! Pickle Packers’ 


N. Y. State Packers’ 
Ohio Canners’ 


Puget Sound Salmon Cann’rs 
Tri-State Packers’ 

Utah Canners’ 

Virginia Canners’ 

Western Canners’ 


Wisconsin Canners’ 


F. A. TORSCH, 


E. E. CHASE, 
San Francisco 


W. C. LANGBRIDGE, 
Cambridge, N. Y. 


W. J. FERON 


E. F. TREGO 
Hoopeton. 


WILLIAM C. SMITH, 
Delphi. 
M. W. JONES, 
Vinton. 
Cc. L. BAXTER, 
Portland, Me. 


F. GERBER, 
Fremont. 


M. H. HEGERLE, 
St. Bonifacious. 


R. B. GILLETTE, 
Marionville. 


W. C. LEITSCH, 
Columbus, Wis. 


RICHARD DALLAM, 
Bel Air, Md. 


P. J. CLAUSSEN, 
Chicago. 


WM. BALLINGER, 
Keokuk, Iowa. 


N. J. GRIFFITHS, 
Stittville, N. Y. 


T. J. GORMAN, 
Seattle, Wash. 


W. 0. HOFFECKER, 
Smyrna, Del. 


J. G. M. BARNES, 
Kaysville. 


F. D. BOLTON, 
Tincastle. 


IRA S. WHITMER, 
Bloomington, 


D. J. FITZGERALD, 
Ocinto, Wis. 


W. F. ASSAU. 


H. P. DIMOND, 
San Francisco. 


J. A. HANNA, 
Cadiz, O. 


JAS. M. HOBBS, 


HENRY D. BARNES 
Elgin. 
H. W. McCARTNEY, 
Greenwood 


GEO. W. DRAKE, 
Dexter. 


HORACE F. WEBB, 
Portland. 


W. A. GODFREY, 
Watervleit, Mich. 


F. W. DOUTHITT, 
Big Stone, S. D. 


L. I. MOORE, 
Oregon. 


FRANK E GORRELL, 
Woodward Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 


JAS. M. HOBBS, 
Chicago. 


W. W. WILDER, 
Clyde, O. 
F. A. BROWN, 
Chicago. 
A. R. HATFIELD, 
Utica. 


F. M. SHOOK, 
Urbana. 
MILLER FREEMAN 
Seattle, Wash. 


C. M. DASHIELL, 
Princess Anne, Md. 


H. L. HARRINGTON, 
Ogden. 


H. A. SHAVER 
Troutville. 


F. F. WILEY, 
Edinburgh, Ind. 


J. A. HAGEMAN 
Ft. Atkinson 


GEO. N. NUMSEN, 
L. LANGRALL,. 


F. F. STETSON, 
JAY DEMING. 


A. F. W. ST. JOHN, 
B. J. DICKENS, 
J. C. VEALE. 
RICHD. DICKINSON, 
Eureka. 


W. H. DYER, 
Vincennes. 


O. MITCHELL, 
Waverly. 


G. B. MORRILL, V. P. 
Portland. 


J. S. STATLER, 
Faribault, Minn. 


W. P. HARRINGTON 
Dearborn. 


G. N. NUMSEN, V. P. 
Baltimore, Md. 


HENRY COLBERT 
Chicago. 


W. H. ERDRICH, . 
Bellevue. 


A. R. HUNT, 
E. S. THORNE. 


W. W. WILDER, 
Clyde. 


E. GREENABAUM, 
R. S. FOGG, 
C. T. WRIGHTSON. 


R. STRINGHAM. 


W. C. SMILEY 
¥.. 


CARL KELLY, 


JAS. HUTCHINSON, 
Randolph. 


ae 


THE Canning TRADE 


HOW TO BUY and SELL 
CANNED FOODS 


BY JOHN A. LEE 


Being a complication of 


LEE’S PRACTICAL LECTURES and 
PROFITABLE TALKS 
THE FIRST BOOK OF THE KIND 


WRITTEN BY A PRACTICAL MAN 
Order direct or through Agents 


Published at Baltimore by 
“THE Canning TRADE” 


Price $2 


THE BOOK EVERY HANDLER OF CANNED FOODS 
SHOULD HAVE. WILL BE READY IN MARCH. GET 
YOUR ORDER IN NOW. 


We 
| 
| 
| 
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me 
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| | 
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WACHINERY ANB SUPPLIES USED IN CANNERIES AND A 
LIST OF RELIABLE HOUSES THAT SELL THEM. 


tir Pumps. 
American Compressor & Pump Co., 
itimore 
Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. 
J. 8. Hull Mfg. Co., Baltim 
Sprague Canning Machinery eg Chicago. 


Books om Canning, Preserving, Etc. 
“Aa Complete Course in Canning,” $5.00 Post- 
paid. Address The Canning Trade, Baltimore, 
Md. 


Bottle Capping, Corking, Filling Machines. 
Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Max Ams Machine Co., New 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co , Chicago. 


Boxes and Box Shooks. 
Canton Box Co., Baltimore. 


Boxing Machines. 
Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Fred H. Knapp Co., Westminster, Mad. 


Srokers. 


Harry C. Gilbert Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Brokerage Co., Chi 0. 

J. M. Paver Co., Chic 

Pickrell-Craig Co., Louleville, Ky. 


Cans and Solaer Hemmed Unps. 
American Can Co., New York, Baltimore, 
Chicago, San Francisco. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Ougtincntat Can Co., Syracuse, Chicago, Bal- 


Sohuson-Beuse Can Co., Wheeling. W. Va 
Sanitary Can Co., Fairport, 
Southern Can Co.. Baltimore. 


Making Machinery, Dies, Presses & 
(Crimpers, Testers, Seamers, etc.) 
a Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
B. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, 4 
Max Ams Machine Co., 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baitimo 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
& Co., Baltimore. 
& A. Steward, Rutland, Vt. 
Torrie “Wold & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Samners’ Supplies. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, J. 

Berger & Carter Co.. San a Cal. 
Brown-Boggs Co., Hamilton, Ont. 

E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltim 

Gee. od Co., Philadelphia. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago 
enry R. Stickney, Portland. 


Jan Righting Machine. 
Burden & Blakeslee, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


Can Straighteners. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicage 
Ospping Machines, Power and Hand. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


Handy Capper Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
Max Ams Machine’ Co..’ Mt. N. Y. 


L. & J. A. Steward, Rutland, Vt. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicage 


Capping Steels. 
Geo. E. Lockwood Co., Philadelphia. 
Handy Capper Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 
Max Ams Machine Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y 
= Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., "Balti 
Slaysman & Co., Baltim 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicago 
Stevenson & Co., Baltim 
B. Stickney, Portland, "Maine. 
Geo. W Zastrow, Baltimore. 


Tapping Steel Clamp. 
Colbert Cang Machy, Co., Baltimore 


Ceatsup Machines. 
Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Brown-Boggs Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
Geo. R. Field, Terre Haute, — 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltim 
Spragne Canning Co.. Chicage 
Jos. Haller Co., Sheridanville, Pa. 


Censulting Experts. 
W. L. Hinchman, Haddonfield, N. J. 


Ccatinuous Agitating Cooker. 
Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco 


Cern Cookers, Fillers and Mixers. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Morral, O. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimere, Md. 
Rios Canning Machinery Co., Chicago. 


Corn Huskers, Cutters and Silkers. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Invincible Grain 


ilver Creek, N. Y. 


Fred H. Knapp, Md. 

Morral Bros., Morral, O. 

Peerless Husker Co., Ruffallo, N. Y. 

Sprasue Canning Mach. Co., Chicago. 
Copper Coils, Kettles, Etc. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, O. 

J. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Cranes and Carrying Machines. 
A. EK. Robins & Co., 
Sinclair Scott Co., ‘Baltim 
Sprague Canning idachinery ¢ Co., Chicage 
Weller Mfg. Co., Chicago 


Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 


Directory of Canners. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


Crates, Iron Process. 
yg Bros., Morral, O. 
Renneburg & Sons. Baltimo 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co, Chicago 
Zastrow, Baltimore. 
Eleetric Machinery 
~General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Engines, Boilers, Fittings, etc. 
E. Renneburg & Sons, Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Exhaust Boxes (Steam, Continuous). 
Aycrs Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Colbert Cang. Mchy Co., Baltimore 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


Filling Machines—All Kinds. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berger & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal 

Colbert Cang. Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Mtg. Co., Creek, N. YX. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sinctat ‘Baltimore, cu 
‘annin, chinery Cuv., cage 
enry R. Stickney, Portiand, Me. 


Fire Pots. 


Ayars Machine Co., 


J. 

Cc 

B. ‘Sons, Baltimore. 
timore, Md. 
R. Stickney, Portland, Me. 


Chemical Co., Cleveland, O. 

Geo. B. Lockwood Co., Philadelphia. 
Fruit Washing Machines 

Jos. Haller Co., Sheridanville, Pa. 


Gas Machines. 
Cc. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., Baltimore. 


Imsurance. 
Canners’ Chi 
(Lansing B. arner, Manager.) 


Kerosene Oil Sy 
Clayton & conabast, Detroit, Mich. 
J. 8. Hull Mfg. Co., Baitimore. 


Kettles, Process and Jacketed. 

Geo. 'B. Lockwood Co., Philadelphia. 
Edw. Renne burg & Sons, Baltimore 
A. EK. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 


Labels. 
Calvert Litho. Co., 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chi 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester N. z. 
U. S. Prtg and Litho. Co., Cincinnatti. 
Labeling Machines. 
Berger & Carter Co., San reemeeee, Cal. 
Brown-Boggs Co., Hamilton, O 
Fred H. Knapp Co., “Ma. 
Morral Bros., Morral, oO. 


John @. Maters’ Sons, Baitimere. 
Seely Bros.. Blaine, "Kash, 
Lacquering Machines. 
Ranpee. & Carter Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
ly Bros., Blaine, "Was 
Oyster Machinery. 
rague Canning Machinery Co., Chicage 
Geo Zastrow, Baltimore. 


CANNERS READY REMINDER OF 


Paring Machines, Apple, ete. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Paste. 


Fred H. Enapp Co., Westminster, Ma 
E. J. Judge, San Francisco. 


Patent Atturneys. 
Bdw. 8. Duvall, Jr., Washington, D. C 


Pea Separators or Graders. 
Brown-Boggs Co., Hamilton, Ont 
A. T, Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. x 
Edw. Renneburg & Son, Baltimore 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Pea Vine Feeders. 
Brown-Boggs Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee. Wis. 
JT. N. White, Mt. Morris, N. Y. 


Peeling Tables—Tomatoes 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y¥ 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 


Pineapple Machinery. 
Berger & Carter Co.,; San Francisco, Cal. 
K. J. Judge, San Francisco. 
B. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
The John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore 
Binclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., “Baltimore. 
Geo. W. Zastrow, Baltimore. 
Process in Glass 
Pure Food Process Co,, Baltimore. 


Pulp Machines. 
Brown-Boggs Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
mayo Scott Co., Baltimore. 
. 8. Bottlers Supply Co., Chicago 
Cans. 
——— Can Co., New York, Baltimen 


Chie: 
Continental Can Co., Chicago, Syracuse, Ba: 


Sanitery New York Cit 
(Indianapolis, 
Southern Can Co., Balt 


L. & J. A. Steward, ~weveal Ve. 


Sanitary Can Making Machinery. 
Berger Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
BE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, 
E. J. ome San Francisco. 
Max es Machine Ce., Mt. Vernon; N. ¥ 
L & J. Steward, Rutland, Vt. 
Torris, Wold & Co., Chicago. 


Seeds. 
J. Bolgiano & Son, Baltimore. 
Hogg & Lytle, Toronto, Can. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 


Leonard Seed Co.. Chicago. Til. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 


Bieves and Screens. 


Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning “Machinery Co., Chicage 


Scalders, Tomato, etc. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem N. J. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y¥ 

Morral Bros., Morral, 

Edw. Renneburg & Son. Baltimore. 

A. EK. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

The Right System, Aberdeen, Md. 

Sprague — Machinery Co., Chicage 
and Meta 

. Lang con Portland, Me. 


Solder Cap Hemming Machines. 
BE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn. N. Y. 


M. Lang Co., portland, Me. 
Torris, Wold & Co., Chicago. 


String Bean Machinery. 
A. T. Ferrall & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., 
ad Creek, N. Y. 
B. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. 


Thermometers. 
Hohmann & Maurer, Rochester. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wipers, Can. 
Ayars Machine Ce., Saiem, N. J. 
orral Bros., Morral, O. 
Sprague Canning Machinery Co., Chicage 


| 
, N. J. 


THE Canning TRADE 


What Some Users Say: 


‘*We run for weeks and did not lose a can.’’ 
‘*No need for poor cans unless you want them.’’ 


‘‘We have the seamer running fine, have not lost a can in two 


weeks,”’ 
‘*We run hundreds of cases and not a can lost.’’ 
The can stands still. No slop, no waste. 


This machine is designed for sealing open top cans after being filled. 
The operator places the filled can, with the cover in position, on 
the conveyor on the left as shown. Thecan is taken under a header, 
where the cover is pressed into position and fastened there; it is then 
taken into a dial which moves it around into the seaming head, where 


the can stands still during the seaming operation. 


These machines are regularly built fer one size can and have a 
capacity of from 25 to 30 cans per minute, according to size. 


Steward Patent Lock and Lap Side Seam Sanitary Cans 


Why Not Use Them. 


A Great Success. 


The Improved Lock and Lap Side Seam for Open Top Double 
Seam cans was ORIGINATED, DEVELOPED AND PATENTED 


by us, 


L. & J. A. STEWARD, 


Rutland, Vt. 


THE CAN 
STANDS STILL 


Patented and 
Patents Pending 
“STEWARD” DOUBLE SEAMER, Ne. 6 
With Automatic Feed For Round Cans 
We are the sole owners of this patent. 
All persons are warned against infringing this 
ge by making or using sanitary cans with 
ock and lap side seam. 


DEALERS IN 


Canning Machinery 
New and Second-Hand 


Cappers, Fillers, Scald- 
ers, Kettles, Corn 
Cookers, Cutters, 


If it is Silkers, Etc., Etc. 
used ina Condensed Milk 
Canning Machinery 
Factory, 

We sell it Don’t Worry 
ask us, we’ll 
get it for you 

Cans, Shooks, 
Solder, Crates, 


Climax Flux, Wire 
Solder Machines, 
Gas Machines 
for all purposes 


Correspondence Solicited 


Double Pineapple Grater 


(With Hopper Removed.) 


The large-tooth saws on the two upper 
spindles coarse grind the fruit which passes 
down to the fine saws on the two lower 
spindles; from there it falls into a tub 
placed under the machine tc receive it. 
This machine is well braced and the work- 
manship is of the best; the gears are cut 
from the solid and the saws are all milled 
from solid blanks which gives a cutting 
edge to two sides of the tooth. The Hopper 
= discharge shoots are lined with white 
pine. 3 


THE JOHN R. MITCHELL Co., 
Foot of Washington Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Baltimore Canonsburg New York Syracuse Chicago 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


To Our Friends and Patrons: 


Despite what is generally conceded to be a reduced output of canned 
foods, it is a great satisfaction for us to tell you that our sales during 1913 
kept well up to our standard—the growth of our business has been, during 
the season just passed, remarkable in Open Top or Sanitary cans and this 
is due, unquestionably, to the excellence of our cans as well as the superi- 
ority of our Closing Machines. 


We have just finished erecting and equipping new Open Top or 
Sanitary can plants at Baltimore and at Syracuse, N. Y. and these, in 
addition to our facilities for making this can at Canonsburg, Pa., and 
Chicago, Il]., puts us easily in the front rank of Open Top or Sanitary 
can manufacturers in this country. 


We are in position to take care of your requirements, regardless of 
the quantity you will use, and this applies to the regular soldered cans 
with solder hemmed caps, Open Top or Sanitary cans and the best Closing 
Machine that is made. 


We are also very large manufacturers of 5-gallon Pulp Cans. 


We thank you for your patronage and we want to show you that 
we appreciate it very highly and will at all times give the best personal 
attention to your requirements. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


THOS. G. CRANWELL, President 


